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Victoria the Good. 
BY. ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Poet Laureate or ENGLAND. 


THE dew was on the summer lawn 
The roses bloomed, the woods were green, 
When forth there came, as fresh as dawn, 
A Maiden with majestic mien. 
They girt a crown about her brow, 
They placed a scepter in her hand, 
And loud rang out a Nation’s vow, 
‘‘God guard the Lady of the Land!”’ 


And now the cuckoo calls once more, 
And once again June’s roses blow, 
And round her Throne her people pour, 
Recalling sixty years ago; 
And allthe goodly days between, 
Glory and sorrow, love and pain, 
The wifely Mother, widowed Queen, 
The loftiest as the longest Reign. 


She shared her subjects’ bane and bliss, 
Welcomed the wise, the base withstood, 
And taught by her clear life it is 
The greatest greatness to be good. 
Vet while for Peace she wrought and prayed, 
She bore the trident, wore the helm, 
And, Mistress of the Main, she made 
An Empire of her Island Realm. 


So gathering now, from near, from far, 
From Rule whereon ne’er sets the day, 
From Southern Cross and Northern Star, 
Her People lift their hearts, and pray: 
Longer and longer may she reign 
And, through a summer night serene 
Whence day doth never wholly wane, 
God spare and bless our Empress-Queen! 


Swinrorp Otp Manor, AsHForD, Kent, ENGLAND. 


Ode.* 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


Let me go forth and share 
The overflowing Sun 
With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 
Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On hights of bracken and ling, 
And Earth, unto her leaflet tips 
Tingles with the Spring. 


What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 
The confident prime of the day, 
And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking aright is denied, 
And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world is a bride? 


For of old the Sun, our sire, 
Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth, that was virginal then, 
Vestal fire to his fire. 
Silent her bosom and coy, 
But the strong god sued and pressed; 
And born of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 


And an epithalamium divine 
Goes up from the dulcet tongue 
Of all things lovely and young 
Whose hearts are foaming wine; 
Far away upon northward wing 
The night of the year is flown, 
And the lovesof the Earth and the Sun they sing 
Wherever they sing their own. 





* Copyright 1897, by William Watson, 





O bright and munificent lord, 
We are born of Earth’s womb, each one, 
But out of thy loins, O Sun, 
Was the seed of our being poured! 
To thee as our Father we bow, 
Forbidden thy Father to see, 
Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Art greater and older than we. 


There have been periods in history as remarkable 
for striking exents. None, I think, has witnessed 
such profound changes in human opinions and beliefs, 
changes not confined to one country, but more or less 
operative over the whole world. The world has con- 
tracted. It is a small world now, and a whisper is 
heard all over it. This is, perhaps, the greatest of 


all the changes. 
Thou art but as a word of his speech, ae 


Thou art but as a wave of his hand; BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., 
Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
’Twixt tide and tide on his beach; 
Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 
Ora moment’s mood of his soul: 
Thouart lost in the notes on the lips of his choir, 
That chant the chant of the Whole, 


SouTHPporT, ENGLAND. 





Presipent or Harvarp University. 

The great characteristics of the period during 
which Queen Victoria has reigned, seem to me to be 
things with which no ruler or Government has had 
much to do. They relate chiefly to the discovery and 
development of new methods in science and new 
means of promoting the well-being and happiness of 
mankind. 


The Queen’s Reign. 
ITS MOST STRIKING CHARACTERISTICS. 


IN reply to an inquiry addressed to a number of 
representative men and women, asking what from 
their point of view was the most striking characteris- 
tic of the period or the Queen’s sixty years’ reign, we 
are able to give the following answers: 


BY COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P., 
LeapeR OF T4® Irish Unionist Party. 

Scientific progress is, to my mind, the chief and 
most wonderful characteristic of Her Majesty’s reign. 
Its two most remarkable triumphs—the discovery of 
the laws which govern force, taking the shape of 
electricity, magnetism, and heat and light; next, the 
strides made in the steam-engine, which has revolu- 
tionized locomotion. Thus the peoples of the world 
are brought into close contact, and social conditions 
entirely changed. 


BY WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


I conceive that the grand characteristics of Queen 
Victoria’s reign as to its public life has been Emanci- 
pation. The period thus defined, however, had be- 
gun about ten years before the Accession; while for 
the last ten years or thereabouts it has not, perhaps, 
been so marked a characteristic as before. 





BY SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL OF HER Mayjesty’s Forces. 


1 The vivid sympathy of the Sovereign, Her Maj- 
esty the Queen, with all classes of her subjects. 2. 
The creation and development of the Volunteer 
army. 3. The growing attachment between the 
Mother Country and her Colonial Empire. 4. The 
increase of religious feeling in the Church of England, 
mainly brought about by the High Church party. 
5. The greater attention given by affluent people to 
the welfare of the poor. 6. The improvement in edu- 
cation. 7. The effect of the development of science 
as shown in lightning, locomotion and telegraphy; 
and the prolongation of life by the developments of 


surgery. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, K.P., 


Late BririsH AMBASSADOR AT Paris. . 


The development of science in its application to 
objects of practical utility. 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 


To my mind the one most impressive characteristic 
of Her Majesty’s reign is the fact that she is, strictly 
speaking, the first really constitutional Sovereign who 
ever ruled over this Empire. If that does not make 
an epoch I know of nothing that possibly could. 





BY THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, K.G. BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


Locomotion and the advance of electricity, includ- Presivent or THE Wortp’s Woman’s CuristiAN TEMPERANCE Union. 
ing the electric telegraph. Mine will be atypical American reply. The Queen 
is universally ‘‘ revered, beloved” in our country be- 
cause, in the face of many hindrances, she has set up 
and illustrated in her own life the highest standard 
of personal purity, thereby making every home the 


wide world over more sheltered and secure. 


BY MR. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 
UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 
The security which it has given to the Monarchy 
in Great Britain in the face of an opposite movement 
in Continental countries. 





BY THE REV. J. E. C. WELLDON, 
BY PROF, JAMES BRYCE, M.P., Tue Heap Master or Harrow ScHoo.. 


Mp Panerheet oe: ran-Beane-oe Tanne. Permit me to answer your question by referring to 


a passage of literature. The story of Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘‘ Sybil’’ is placed, as is well known, in the year 
of the Queen’s Accession, There occurs in it the 
following dialog: 


In reply to your question as to what seems to me to 
be the most striking characteristic of Her Majesty’s 
reign, 1 should be inclined to answer--the number 
and magnitude of the changes in human knowledge, 
human thought and human society which it has wit- 
nessed, so that we seem to be living in quite a different 
world from that of 1837. Altho the extension of 
knowledge and of power has been most marked in the 
sphere of the sciences of nature, it has been extraor- 
dinary in other departments also. The knowledge of 
prehistoric man, the sciences of comparative mythol- 
ogy and philology, of folklore, and of primitive in- 
stitutions, are creations of the last sixty years; so is 
our knowledge of the early history of the ancient na- 
tions of the East. The whole surface of the earth 
and every tribe inhabiting it is now known. Very 
little remains to be done in the way of geographical 
exploration. 


‘« This is anew reign,’ said Egremont; ‘ perhaps it is 
a new era.’ 

‘«* 7 think so,’ said the younger stranger. 

‘**T hope so,’ said the older one. 

‘* © Well, society may be in itsinfancy,’ said Egremont, 
slightly smiling; ‘but, say you what you like, our 
Queen reigns over the greatest nation that ever ex- 
isted.’ 

‘** Which nation?’ asked the younger stranger; 
she reigns over two.’ 

‘“The stranger paused; Egremont was silent, but 
looked inquiringly. 

‘** Ves,’ resumed the younger stranger after a mo- 
ment’s interval, ‘two nations; between whom there is 
no intercourse and no sympathy; who are as ignorant 
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of each other’s habits, thoughts and feeling as if they 
were dwellers in different zones or inhabitants of differ- 
ent planets; who are formed bya different breeding, 
are fed by a different food, are ordered by different 
manners, and are not governed by the same laws.’ 

“** You speak of ’—said Egremont, hesitatingly, 

“** The rich and the poor.’ 

If it were necessary to define in a single sentence 
the most striking characteristic of the Queen’s reign, 
I should say- it is that these two nations, so widely 
sundered, have become, or are tending to become, 
one again. The mutual understanding, the quicken- 
ing sympathy of classes are greater far than they 
were when Her Majesty came to the Throne. But 
this happy change is only an instance of a change 
that the multiplying means of communication and 
information have been bringing about during the last 
sixty years all the world over. As the world becomes 
smaller, men are gradually brought to know and un- 
derstand each other better; and, knowing each other 
better, they respect each other more. 


BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Ex-Unper SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


There are so many ‘‘striking’’ characteristics of 
the Queen’s reign that it is not possible to specify 
one as the ‘‘ most striking.’ One of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the reign appears to me to be 
the growth of the Colonies, and their consolidation 
as integral portions of the Empire. The peculiar 
reverence held for the Queen as a Sovereign and as a 
woman has done much to help to knit together the 
Empire in loyal bonds. 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Tue Poser LAvuREATE. 


The growth of a keener and more conscious sense 
of moral responsibility, due in great measure to the 
example set by the Sovereign to her subjects during 
the sixty years of her reign, but likewise, in no small 
degree, to the admission to the political suffrage of 
the wage-earning members of the community. 


BY SIR JAMES KITSON, BART., M.P., 
Mayor oF LEEps. 

The advance of engineering, through which inter- 
communication by land and sea has been so expanded, 
the exchange of products between provinces and na- 
tions has been facilitated and increased, and new 
lands beyond the seas have been brought into the 
service of the populous places of the earth. 


BY FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Tue Leaver or THE Positivist Society. 


The growth of scientific knowledge of all phenom- 
ena, natural, social and religious. 


BY ELLEN TERRY, 
Tue Leapinc ENG.iisH ACTRESs. 


The development of individuality, especially among 
women. 





BY H. M. STANLEY, M.P., 


Tue AFrRicAN ExpLorer. 


The most striking characteristic of Her Majesty’s 
reign is a difficult thing to decide, as the reign is a 
marvelous one for developments of all kinds; but as 
no industry, invention, or progress could be rewarded 
or flourish without means, I am inclined to think 
that we must give the palm to the discoveries of gold- 
fields in various parts of the world. 


BY MADAME PATTI. 

I consider that the most striking characteristic of 
Queen Victoria’s reign is the extraordinary and rapid 
advance in science and mechanism. 

BY THE REV. J. CLIFFORD, D.D., 


Or Westsourneé Park Cuapec, Lonpon. 


The outstanding characteristic of the period is the 
advancing spiritualization of human life. Workers 
are no longer regarded merely as ‘‘hands’’ but as 
‘‘souls.” Children are freed from degrading toil. 
Women breathe a freer, purer air. Sympathy with 
the suffering and the poor is more deep and full— 
the ‘‘Queen’s Nurses” being one of the many proofs. 
The ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity,” due to a spiritual 
interpretation of life, hasinspired and maintained a 
victorious war with brutal conditions of living; and 
initiated an era of individual and social elevation, 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


BY SIR ARTHUR ARNOLD, 


Ex-CHAIRMAN OF THE Lonnon County CounciL. 


As a witness of the whole reign of Her Majesty, I 
say, without hesitation, that the enfranchisement of 
the people at large, and their well-ordered control of 
Imperial and Local Government, has been the chief 
event of this most illustrious period of our national 
history. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean or CANTERBURY. 


Progress and prosperity, the expansion of men’s 
thoughts by science and literature, and the universal 
deepening of the sense of sympathy and brotherhood 
are among the most characteristic blessings of this 
epoch. 


BY MR. D. NAOROJI, 
A LEADER OF THE INDIAN NaTionaL CONGREsS. 


The most striking characteristic of Her Majesty's 
reign to me, as an Indian, is the enormous addition 
to the wealth of this country by the continuation of 
the grinding, bleeding system of rule, in continu- 
ously increasing intensity, adopted by Her Majesty's 
servants, the authorities, in both countries, in spite 
of every desire of Her Majesty, of the British people, 
and Parliament. to rule India with justice and honor, 
and to treat the Indians as British citizens in every 
respect, instead of as British slaves, as they are. 

The most striking consequences of the utter viola- 
tion of Her Majesty’s most sacred pledges, and of acts 
and resolutions of Parliament, are the extreme im- 
poverishment of the people of British India, and the 
infliction upon them of all the scourges of this world 
—war, pestilence and famine. 

May I| hope to look forward to a beneficial change 
on the present great occasion of Her Majesty’s reign? 


BY SIR HENRY IRVING, 


Tue Leapinc EnGuisu Actor. 


The reign of our beloved Queen is remarkable for 
the prodigious expansion of the national resources, 
and for the conquests of science in many fields. 
These distinguish the past sixty years above any 
other period of our history. 

But I am glad to think that the reign is equally dis- 
tinguished by the growth of tolerance, the disappear- 
ance of many prejudices, and the marked abatement 
of others, not only in religion, but in the attitude of 
society toward artistic callings—notably my own. In 


_short, the arts have grown ‘« respectable,” happily, 


without losing any of their native vigor. 





BY W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., 


AvuTuor oF “ History or Democracy.” 


The simultaneous growth of democratic politics, 
theological heterodoxy, scientific discovery and Im- 
perial expansion. 


BY THOMAS A. EDISON, 


Tue Wor.v-RENowneD ELEctTRrIciAN. 


The advancement of science and its application to 
industry. 


BY H. BROADHURST, M.P., 
Ex-SECSETARY OF THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


In the long line of great events during the reign of 
the Queen I count that of the advancement of labor, 
mainly consequent on its better organization, to be a 
noticeable one. I do not mean improved wages and 
general conditions only—in these respects labor has 
not secured its due share of national prosperity; but I 
mean its moral, political and municipal status of to- 
day as compared with the position it occupied within 
my own memory. The increase in the public sense of 
responsibility for the upbringing of the children, and 
the scarcely less important subject, viz., the widening 
desire to give better protection to the aged poor, are 
fit and harmonious subjects to associate with the six- 
tieth year of the reign of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 


The Queen at Windsor. 


BY MRS. MARGARET 0O. W. OLIPHANT 


I HAVE been asked to write something about the 
personal life of the Queen and her family during the 
long and busy years, which we are at this time specially 
engaged throughout Her Majesty’s dominions in rec- 
ollecting and making records of, at once in satisfaction 
of the affectionate and grateful feelings which never, 
perhaps, were so general in respect to any other 
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crowned head, and as a remembrance to those who 
come after of another of the golden ages of our na- 
tional history. The Victorian era is now rounding to 
its close, having filled the greater part of this won- 
derful century of invention and physical progress, 
which is the age of steam and electricity, and many 
other wonders as well as of Victoria. These wonders, 
however, astonishing as they are, and greatly as they 
have extended and widened out our lives, can never 
be of the same interest to human readers as the rec- 
ords of other human lives, travelers like ourselves be- 
tween life and death, and sharing with ourselves all 
the conditions of existence. The interest universally 
attaching to persons occupying high positions, and 
consequently visible, as it were, over the heads of the 
crowds, is very much, I believe, made up of this 
deeper human interest in all who live, like ourselves, 
through the vicissitudes inseparable from life, who 
love and are glad, who suffer loss and sorrow, who 
toil and are weary, as all of us do, and whom we like 
to hear of as passing through our own circumstances, 
and instinctively compare with ourselves in the great 
emergencies of humanity. It may be thought by some 
that there is little to compare in the lives of a great 
queen and a poor woman, a child of the people and 
laboring for daily bread. The most foolish and vain 
of thoughts! The Queen and the washerwoman love 
alike and suffer alike; there are moments in the ex- 
perience of the monarch which may, perhaps, better 
than almost any other story, soothe the sufferings of 
the poorest widow, as, indeed, the sorrows of the 
washerwoman may goto the heart and awaken the 
profoundest fellow-feeling of the Queen. 

At the same time, if the most fit study of mankind 
is man, one of the greatest weaknesses of mankind is 
gossip; and there is a great tendency to drop from the 
one into the other, especially in discussing those who 
still live, and cannot be viewed in full perspective as 
past. Ido not pretend tosend anything of this lively 
and piquant order tothe pages of THE INDEPENDENT, 
which I hope at the same time would not care to have 
it, if 1 could. What I can say of the Queen and her 
children is only what a humble neighbor may say of a 
great household regarded with much friendly interest 
and sympathy, in whose affairs we all take a gentle 
part, pleased with their prosperity, sympathetic in 
their troubles, but neither seeking to thrust ourselves 
under their notice, nor to seek such echoes of their 
sayings and doings as come from the back stairs. A 
great many of what we consider historical anecdotes 
no doubt come from the back stairs in one way or 
other, the whisper of an indiscreet Maid of Honor 
being in fact the same sort of thing as the babble of a 
lackey. But we must not talk of impertinences with 
which we have nothing to do. _ 

I have lived for a great part ot my life under the 
shadow of the noble castle of Windsor, which we in 
England do not consider with the importance which it 
deserves at once as a great monument of the past, and 
one of the most royal and interesting of dwelling- 
places, because of that familiarity which so often les- 
sens appreciation. This, however, is not the case 
with visitors from America who, I have no doubt, do 
full justice to the noble pile set upon its little hill 
which in the midst of the verdant levels of the Thames 
Valley has the importance of a much greater hight. 
Its beautiful park, its fine trees, the endless walks and 
drives which traverse these noble woods and glades, 
made it a very favorite residence with the Queen in 
her early and happy married life. She came to Wind- 
sor as a bride, accompanied by the whole population 
around and by a shouting multitude of Eton boys in 
particular, to convoy her home, and held her court 
gayly in the stately rooms which successive generations 
have added for all the necessities of modern life. A 
few leaves from the diary of a young courtier, Mr. 
Charles Murray (after known as Sir Charles Murray, 
a retired diplomatist and ambassador to several courts 
but then at the beginning of his career) were pub- 
lished lately, which gave the prettiest account of the 
young Queen in the midst of the young circle whom 
she delighted to have round her, riding out attended 
by a cavalcade of fifteen or twenty gay riders, spend- 
ing the evening gayly at home, all brightness and 
smiles, thoever with her mother by her side, and the 
Minister who trained her to statesmanship, but was 
not himself a man to spoil sport or be out of place in 
any merry assembly. All the world knows what a 
happy life followed the Queen’s marriage and how the 
children came, and with what tender human gladness 
the fashion of a court, sometimes the most artificial 
and unlovely of all forms of society, was transformed 
and became a model of happy homes, It is known, 
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also, how all this happiness came to a sudden end, 
how when the husband died to whom she fondly at- 
tributed not only all her happiness but all her success 

_ and credit as a Queen, our Sovereign Lady covered 
her face and would fain have fled from the light of 
day. Little did she think of all the years to come, of 
the alleviations that must follow, of the constant call 
of duty which would come new to her every day, as it 
does to the poor woman who has her children’s bread 
to earn. A queen has scarcely as much time allowed 
her to dwell upon her grief as a washerwoman. We 
would all aid to give the poor soul the rest of a week 
or so to mourn her breadwinner; but the Queen, if she 
Were prostrate for a day or two, was so no longer, but 
féturtied to her dispatclies; her necessary work, the 
ieini of State Which cannot be dropped, before any 
dne would Have bidden the meanest servant in her 
house to resunie hér work: 

She had almost to be dragged froni Windsor, the 
fatal scene of her bereavement; and for many year's 
after, it was with difficulty that she returned to that 
special house of the English Monarch. From the time 
of her husband’s death she went no more to London, 
except for a day or two at a time when circumstances 
made it necessary. Windsor thus would have become 
the only royal dwelling-place but that Prince Albert 
had established two houses, one in the Isle of Wight, 
the other in Aberdeenshire; thé pefsonal property of 
himself and the Queen, and in every way arfangéd by 
his taste and knowledge, in which his widow would 
fain have taken refuge. It may not be understood 
that while Windsor and other royal residences in 
England are the property of the Crown, Osborne and 
Balmoral are the cherished private property of the 
Queen—her own houses, in which everything belongs 
to herself. Windsor belongs to her successor, it be- 
longs to the nation, it is the official residence of the 
Sovereign. Long years, which do so much for us all, 
have softened Her Majesty's feelings in respect to 
Windsor. I hope that now the charm of its royal 
dignity, the ease and peace of its deep retirement, the 
Home Park where she can drive and wander at her 
will with no one to interrupt or spy upon her privacy, 
have regained their attraction for her. 

Here the Queen of half a world lives the life of a 
busy statesman within her royal towers. Her morn- 
ing is o€cupied with her papers and public work, 
witli all the politics of the world with which years of 
close study have miade her as faniiliar 4s we are with 
the affairs of our families. It is dstoiinding to know 
that nothing in her great Empire is done without lier; 
without her careful consideration. To say that noth- 
ing can become law without her assent is a different 
matter, for an assent might easily be given on such 
explanation as has sufficed for many sovereigns. 
But there is no one who can explain to the Queen, 
to whom everything is known, and whose judgment 
has been matured by much exercise. As soon as she 
breakfasts she sits down to her work, nothwithstand- 
ing the seventy years and more of her pilgrimage—or 
better, when it is summer and the early sun shines 
on all the dewy ways, gets into her pony-chair and 
drives softly under the trees to little Frogmore, in the 
middle of the woods and silence of the park. 
Frogmore which was her mother’s home during her 
last years, and close to which has been built the 
mausoleum where all most. dear to her lie in the deep 
quiet, awaiting the moment, may it be still be far off! 
when she will come here, too, to depart no more. 
But there is nogloom upon the face of our old Queen. 
She sits down citeerful under her tent and breakfasts, 
her baskets of papers and dispatch-boxes having come 
with her; and then addresses herself to her work. 
The light flutter of the leaves in the morning breeze, 
the chorus of innumerable birds do not disturb her. 
They have accompanied and run through many a 
hard hour’s work on more summer days than can be 
reckoned. She will pause, perhaps, with the pen 
poised in the midst of a note on an imperial subject, 
when some primo tenore of a thrush, questioning the 
air with urgent demands, interrupts a moment the 
course of her thoughts. Gentle interruption, noble 
thought! the mind all intent on the greatest matters 
that can engage the attention of man, the gentle ear 
awake to those sounds of sweetness whi-h are nearest 
Heaven. 

Some painter, perhaps, in the days to come, will 
paint a noble picture of this woodland workshop 
where the affairs of State are pondered by the oldest 
and one of the wisest of earthly monarchs, with all 
the vast experience of her sixty years’ reign behind 
her and her dead lying by in celestial quiet awaiting 
her coming. Sometimes must she not pause, too, on 

a higher argument than that of the thrush, and think 
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of the true life whither they are gone and she is go- 
ing and that voice which will say, Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant? It would be strange if 
some whisper of its coming should not breathe into 
the heart of the laborer laboring still at seven-and- 
seventy years. 

It is one of our fond grievances against the Queen, 
however, in the matter of painting, that no English 
painter of repute has ever been permitted to paint 
her, at least in her maturer years. There are end- 
less court pictures of great ceremonies. Marriages, 
christenings, coronation, by court painters, chosen I 
know not how, but certainly not for their eminence 
in art. One touching little picture by Sir David 
Wilkie of the Queen’s First Council is about the only 
exception. It is deeply interesting as being a record 
of such a rare and touching event; but the delightful 
young figure could scarcely have at any time resem- 
bled the Queen; and it grieved Her Majesty, we are 
told, insomuch that it is attired in white instead of in 
black as became her mourning for her uncle. Visitors 
are not usually admitted to the delightful corridor of 
the castle in which these pictures hang; but those 
who have any private means of influence (and Amer- 
ican travelers are greatly favored in this way) should 
do all that is possible to see it. It goes round one 
side and a little more of the quadrangle and is full of 
treasures of every kind. It is here that Her Majesty’s 
guests assemble before dinner, and for a time Minis- 
tefs wefe feceived and much business done in the 
corridors. But riow that Windsor Castle has become 
so much more lively and well-populated a place, it is 
probable that such rules may have changed. The great 
misfortune of having the Queen’s image circulated 
everywhere in the set and rigid lines of a photograph 
will be apparent to every one. That conformation 
which gave a peculiar air of archness and innocence 
toa young face, has with the firmly closed mouth 
and deeper lines of age, given an expression which 
the vulgar observer calls cross to the physiognomy of 
the Queen as represented by photographs. No ex- 
pression could be more false to the sentiment of Her 
Majesty’s countenance when animated. The kind 
and bright smile which sets everybody at ease 
makes the spectator wonder at the other expression 
so often commented on, of the photograph and think 
it almost impossible so to belie a benign countenance. 
A competent hand has never yet produced sucha 
picture as we might point to with any pleasure as 
that of the Queen. It is perhaps too late now to ex- 
pect Hef Majesty to add this tedious business to her 
other labors, but it is a loss to posterity. The Ger- 
man Court pdiritet, Wintethalter, whom the royal 
family especially favors, is vety fine in the matter of 
robes and jewels but has not the knack of expression 
and sentiment. 

The life at Windsor, which begins so early under 
the dewy limes and elms of Frogmore, continues in a 
round of occupation till a very late hour. It is often 
not till the small hours of the morning that the most 
hard-working woman in Christendom seeks her rest. 
But the day has many features of joyousness as well 
as many of sadness. If some most dear have gone 
out of the immediate circle, there is a con.inual flut- 
ter of children and grandchildren going and coming, 
fresh and cheerful young men and women, engaging 
children of all ages of hope and youth. The boy on his 
way to school, the youth joining his regiment, per- 
haps still more close to her heart; the fair-haired 
maidens who now begin to succeed their mothers in 
attendance upon the head of the family, keep up a 
sparkling current of life all about the gray old castle, 
which opens its arms liberally to all the royal brood. 
Driving through the dim little street of Eton not long 
ago, in the waning light of a wintry day, I was aware 
of a great whiteness flashing past without very well 
knowing what it was. It was the Queen on her 
afternoon drive; but I presume with some distin- 
guished guest, for her carriage was drawn by four 
white horses and preceded by two outriders in the 
royal red livery also on white horses, which made a 
delightful show for the bystanders; but the Queen 
does not often use such ceremony. She used often 
to drive in a wagonet, to my mind the most uncom- 
fortable of carriages, like the squire’s lady of the 
place, with, in summer, a useful broad hat tied by 
careful ribbons under her chin. I have. been told 
that few things escape Her Majesty’s notice on these 
drives, and her remarkable royal faculty, of recogniz- 
ing everybody she has once seen, is well known. No 
fear that the Queen will ever wound any, even 
the humblest, by forgetting their identity. And if 
they belong at all to the number of those whose fami- 
lies and antecedents are known, she will be acquainted 
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with everything about them—their grandmothers 
and all the incidents of their family history. ‘*We 
know one who will know all about him,”’ said a great 
court lord to a great court lady at the royal table 
where they had been discussing an obscure but noble 
Italian who had suddenly come before the world in 
connection with some great public work. It was 
Lord Beaconsfield, I believe, who spoke; and he drew 
the attention of the Queen to this point, on which 
all wanted information. Her Majesty paused a mo- 
ment, and then gave a genealogy of the unknown in- 
dividual, with those little touches of character and 
understanding which never fail her. It is a fine gift 
for a Queen. 

‘Her Majesty has, or alas, it must be said has had, a 
number of intimate friends with whom she has ex- 
changed the deepest sympathies of the heart, the iso- 
lation of her rank which subjects her to many self- 
denials not having been able to prevent one so full of 
naturalimpulse and feeling from forming those alli- 
ances of thesoul. Alas, they fall fast around her, 
these old friends! From duchesses to maid servants, 
in whatever rank they may be, it isseldom that one 
passes away without a word of mournful recollection 
from the Queen. Her entourage has been lately quite 
changed upon the death of the much trusted and 
esteemed Sir Henry Ponsonby—no small] trial. Her 
old statesmen, her old servants, the counselors of 
her happier days, the companions of her youth, are 
all gone. It is not one of the least noble of the cir- 
cumstances of her life that she goes on stedfastly as 
she does, keeping a patient, not uncheerful face to 
the world, and ready for everything that is demanded 
of her in the course of her noble profession. Her 
children and grandchildren, the family phalanx of 
affections round her, keep alive the heart of our old 
Queen. 


Wimesienon, ENGLAND. 


The Queen as Monarch. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 

At six o'clock on the thirtieth of January, in the 
misty gray light of early morning, two men knelt 
down on the dirty pavement in front of the statue of 
King Charles I, at Charing Cross, and, undeterred by 
the presence of astonished policemen, went through 
the Collect prescribed in the ancient English Prayer- 
Book for use on the anniversary of the execution of 
Charles the Martyr. On the Sunday morning follow- 
ing, a solemn Eucharist was celebrated in memory of 
the martyrdom in the Church of St. Margaret Patten, 
Rood Lane, Eastcheap. The altar was vested in 
crimson and gold, and ablaze with tapers. Round 
the altar were grouped a number of banners, includ- 
ing one in crimson silk witha portrait of King Charles 
bearing the palm branch, with the words ‘ Sanctus 
Carolus Rex et Martyr” embroidered in gold letters. 
The communion was celebrated by the rector habited 
in a crimson chasuble embroidered with silver, at- 
tended by a number of acolytes in scarlet cassocks 
and small caps. The congregation for the most part 
wore somber mourning garb, altho a few carried 
white blossoms in honor of the White King. The 
large choir sang to Mendelssohn’s music the anthem 
‘«« Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’’ The old service for ‘‘the Blessed 
Martyr’ was used, after which a sermon was preached 
on the text, ‘‘ The people stood up, the rulers took 
counsel together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.”’ 

The celebration of the thirtieth of January is in no 
way typical of the devotion of the English to their 
Monarchy. The amiable enthusiasts who annually 
provide this quaint and interesting spectacle for the 
amusement of a scoffing world are picturesque and in- 
offensive curios, who contribute an element of quaint 
absurdity to the national museum. But they could 
all be comfortably packed on board a single American 
liner, and their influence on English politics is con- 
siderably less than that of the grasshoppers in a 
summer meadow. They are interesting, however, 
asa survival of the last decaying remnant of the 
Royalist party, who still cling, in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, to the belief in the old 
idea of an absolute Monarchy ruling by Divine 
Right. 

For a specimen of the next stage of what English- 
men consider the Royalist superstition, we must cross 
the Atlantic; for it is at Washington, not at Windsor, 
where we must seek for a genuine representative of 
the monarchical idea. The President of the Ameri- 
can Republic, as has frequently been remarked both 
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by American and English writers, is simply the Eng- 


lish monarch of the eighteenth century, made elective 
instead of hereditary. The American President is, 
therefore, the intermediate link between the Blessed 
Martyr who lost his head on the scaffold at Whitehall 
and Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

Of the three typical representatives of English mon- 
archy which are visibly existent before the world to- 
day, the first is no more than a fly in amber—a relic, 
preserved like the hair of the Pretender, or a flounce 
of Mary Queen of Scots’ petticoat, but nevertheless a 
very real and living faith to the handful of amiable 
Jacobites who cherish their fantastic devotion to an 
extinct dynasty. In Washington we have George III 
habited in the sober broadcloth of Mr. McKinley, 
possessed of great altho limited personal authority, 
choosing his Ministers, vetoing measures, directing 
the Executive Government of the country, reproduc- 
ing in short, mutatis mutandis, the personal power of 
the Georges—the authority of a national vote having 
replaced hereditary right. 

Lastly, we have the latest evolution of the monarch- 
ical idea in the person of Queen Victoria, which in 
many respects is as much in advance of the monarch- 
ical principle embodied in the American Presidency, 
as the American Presidency in its turn was an ad- 
vance upon the monarchy of the Stuarts. 

It was not without reason that the Marquis of Duf- 
ferin and Ava, who more than any other living man 
represents the vast experience of the British diplomatic 
and Colonial service, recently protested against the 
superstitious and conventional interpretation attached 
to the words ‘‘democracy’’ and ‘‘ republican’’ when 
used in opposition to that form of monarchy which 
has been developed in England. Lord Dufferin re- 
marks: 


**In America the words ‘ democracy’ and ‘ republican- 
ism’ have a distinct and technical meaning, tho to those 
Englishmen who are unversed in American politics they 
appear convertible terms. In any event, they are ‘mis- 
leading, if they are intended to imply the direct rule of 
the people as distinguished from the efficacy of the na- 
tional will undera constitutional sovereign. For as a 
matter of fact the popular verdict of the constituencies 
is much more rapidly carried into effect and transmuted 
into a legislative enactment in all those territories which 
owe allegiance to the British Crown, than in the United 
States of America. Inthe American Republic the Pres- 
ident and his Ministers are in a great measure independ- 
ent of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
and can both delay and often render futile the conclu- 
sions of the two elective assemblies. Indeed, in the 
American Constitution there is a tinge of Czesarism 
supplementing or acting as an antidote to the blind, hys- 
terical force of universal suffrage, whereas throughout 
the British Empire the Parliaments both of the Colonies 
and of the mother country are universally and immedi- 
ately supreme.” 


Nor is this any new doctrine on his part. When 


Lord Dufferin as Governor-General of Canada visited 
the United States, he was frequently addressed with 
the playful suggestion that Canada would do well to 
unite her fortunes with those of the great Republic. 
To these invitations, he says: 


“IT invariably replied by acquainting them that in 
Canada we were essentially a democratic people; that 
nothing would content us unless the popular will could 
exercise an immediate and complete control over the 
Executive of the country; that the Ministers who con- 
ducted the Government were but a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, which was itself an emanation from the constitu- 
encies; and that no Canadian would be able to breathe 
freely if he thought that the persons administering the 
affairs of his country were removed beyond the super- 
vision and contact of our legislative Assemblies.”’ 


But while we claim with Lord Dufferin that the 
great American formula—Government of the People, 
by the People, for the People—is carried out much 
more completely under the Monarchy than in the 
United States, we -never forget that if we have the 
full benefit of the Republican principle, in the shape 
of popular direct control by the people of the legisla- 
tion and action of the Government, it is still a crowned 
Republic, and for good or for ill the Crown counts 
for much more than outsiders are apt to imagine. 
Under the present reign, which has now extended toa 
length unexampled in the history of Britain, that in- 
fluence has been for good and not for ill. 

Let us brush on one side, once for all, a very wide- 
spread delusion, the origin of which it is easy to per- 
ceive, that the Queen isa mere figurehead. A prac- 
tical people like ourselves would not long tolerate an 
institution which did not earn its salt. If the Mon- 


archy were but as the gilded figurehead of the Ship of 
State, as powerless to influence the navigation as the 
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wooden bust under the bowsprit is to effect the move- 
ment of the helm, we should at any rate be certain to 
find a very large and powerful party in the nation 
bent at least upon economizing on the gilding, or even 
of doing away with the institution. But it is an ex- 
traordinary thing, which has by no means attracted as 
much attention as its significance deserves, that while 
the popular irritation against the powers of the House 
of Lords has continued in a more or less constant 
condition, the movement against the Monarchy which 
in the first three-quarters of this century undoubtedly 
commanded considerable support, has completely died 
away. Many of those who, even five-and-twenty years 
ago, confidently looked forward to the coming of a 
British Republic, are now of opinion that, given an 
ordinarily tolerable sovereign, there is no institution 
in the Empire that is so likely to survive as the Mon- 
archy. 

How was this change brought about ? 

The Reign speaks for itself. The Monarch is the 
best argument in favor of the Monarchy. The uni- 
versal dying out of the anti-monarchical sentiment in 
Britain is due to the general diffusion of education 
and the introduction of the representatives of the 
working people into the inner arcana of our constitu- 
tional machinery. The facts which, for the first half 
of the reign, were the jealously guarded secrets of the 
Cabinets, have now become the common property of 
all Her Majesty’s subjects. The chief agency in 
bringing this about was undoubtedly the publication 
of Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of the Prince Con- 
sort,’’ the last volume of which appeared seventeen 
years ago. Altho ‘‘Her Majesty’s Historian-in- 
Waiting,” as he has been sometimes satirically de- 
scribed, had only the intention of illustrating the 
character of Prince Albert and the spirit in which all 
his private and public duties were discharged, he was 
permitted to withdraw the veil which had hitherto 
concealed the political and public lives of the Queen 
and her Consort from the public view. Never before 
has any sovereign so unreservedly taken her subjects 
into her confidence. That this was due to the 
widow’s devotion to the memory of him who was, as 
she said, ‘‘ her husband, father, lover, master, friend, 
adviser and guide,’’ rather than to any desire to 
demonstrate the utility of the Monarchy in the work- 
ing of our constitution, added rather than detracted 
from its effect. The amplest materials were placed 
at Sir Theodore Martin’s disposal, and he was given 
entire freedom as to how they should be used. _ His 
‘‘Life of the Prince Consort” is, therefore, and will 
probably always remain, by far the most valuable 
guide to the working of the British constitution, from 
the point of view of the Court. Its effect has been 
immediate, and it may fairly be said final. This be- 
ing so, I naturally approached Sir Theodore Martin 
before commencing this little essay. He wrote me 
very kindly, and assured me of his cordial concur- 
rence in the view which I have expressed about the 
Queen. He wrote: 


‘‘It is only those who have been Cabinet Ministers 
who could speak with authority of the ever-wake- 
ful interest of the Queen in everything that concerns 
the welfare of the nation, of the immense value of Her 
Majesty’s sagacity, of the importance of the knowledge 
accumulated during a long reign in a memory which 
fergets nothing, and of the truly royal courage and 
counsel which guides and strengthens the decisions of 
her Ministers in times of difficulty. Many of the men 
who could have borne the strongest testimony to these 
qualities are gone; but if their successors were free to 
speak,I have no doubt they would have the same story to 
tell. I am not, and never have been officially connected 
with the Court, and my position there has been, and is, 
one of perfect independence. But it has been my great 
privilege to have had unusual opportunities of study- 
ing Her Majesty's character, both as woman and as 
Queen. All I can say is, you cannot in my opinion 
place it too high. It seems to me, if I may say so, 
that you have struck into the right line in the estimate 
you have formed of Her Majesty’s qualities and of her 
influence. Well may other nations envy us a sovereign 
who presides over the freest nation in the world, and 
whose whole life shows what Monarchy, worthily pre- 
sented, can do for the good, not only of its own subjects 
but also in helping on the cause of Christian brother- 
hood among the nations.” 

It is probable that the subject of Her Majesty’s in- 
fluence in foreign affairs could not be more appro- 
priately illustrated than by a reference to the part she 
took in a very important crisis which threatened the 
good relations between Britain and the United States. 
The episode is familiar enough to the elder genera- 
tion; but the popular memory is short, and there are 
besides many millions to whom what happened in 
1861 is very ancient history indeed. 
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In the earlier days of the great War of Secession, on 
the eighth of November, 1861, Captain Wilkes, of the 
«San Jacinto,” an American man-of-war, stopped 
the British mail steamer ‘‘Trent’’ a short distance 
from Havana by the summary process of firing first 
a round shot and then a shell across her bows. Cap- 
tain Wilkes had been ordered to arrest Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, who were on board the ‘‘Trent.’’ Mr. 
Mason was accredited by the Confederate Govern- 
ment to the English Court, Mr. Slidell to the Court 


.of France. They had run the blockade from Charles- 


ton to Cuba, and were: now on their way to Europe. 
After a vigorous protest on the part of the captain of 
the mail steamer, the Confederate envoys surrendered, 
and were carried off by Captain Wilkes. Of course, 
looking at the matter after the lapse of nearly forty 
years, it is quite obvious that the action of Captain 
Wilkes was utterly indefensible. Captain Wilkes had 
no more right to kidnap the Confederate envoys, when 
they were on the high seas ina vessel protected by a 
foreign flag, than he would have had to land an ex- 
pedition in England and carry them off from a Lon- 
don hotel. It was, in plain English, a distinct act of 
war, and came perilously near involving the two na- 
tions in hostilities. There was a strong war party in 
both countries. English society, as awhole, was pas- 
sionately in sympathy with the Confederates, and 
eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by this out- 
rage on the flag, to force on a breach between Lon- 
don and Washington. On the other hand, there were 
not wanting those in America who imagined that, it 
would be possible to bribe the Emperor Napoleon by 
the offer of French Canada, to make common cause 
with the North against England should she espouse 
the cause of the Confederacy. The action of Captain 
Wilkes, however, by seizing the envoy accredited to 
France under circumstances incompatible with any 
theory of international law, led the Emperor to sup- 
port instead of oppose the action of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

For a moment. all Britain rang with clamor and 
clangor of preparations for war. Lord Palmerston 
was then Prime Minister, a man ever inclined to 
mount the high horse and ‘‘stand no nonsense.”’ 
The case was clear. The law officers of the Crown 
advised the Cabinet that there could be no doubt 
whatever as to the merits of the question; and when 
the Cabinet met in the last days of November the at- 
mosphere was electric with menace of coming war. 
The press was unanimous in resenting what was de- 
clared to be an unpardonable and intentional insult to 
the flag. Our arsenals were resounding with the din 
of warlike preparations. For the defense of Canada, 
eight thousand troops were being got ready to cross 
the Atlantic. The situation, in short, was fraught 
with every element of mischief. 

On the thirtieth of November the Queen received 
from Lord John Russell, then Foreign Minister, the 
draft of a dispatch which was to be sent—perhaps 
hurled would be a better term—at the Washington 
Government. It was an uncompromising document, 
the tone of which reflected with only too much ac- 
curacy the prevailing mood of public opinion. The 
Prince Consort at that time was stricken with his last 
illness—he had indeed but another fortnight to live. 
But the moment the draft dispatch reached Windsor 
for the Royal approval, ill tho he was, he roused 
himself to examine the momentous paper on which 
the issues of peace and war would probably hang. 
Rising at seven the next morning, he drew up a 
memorandum—the last political memorandum of 
his life—in which he embodied his objections 
to the draft dispatched to the British Minister at 
Washington, and suggested alterations calculated 
to throw oil upon the troubled waters, and ren- 
der it possible for the American Government to retire 
from an untenable position with dignity and grace. 
He was wretchedly ill, and could scarcely hold his 
pen while writing it. The Queen going over the 
memorandum with him, made one or two suggestions, 
modifying, for instance, the phrase ‘‘ quarrel ’’ into 
the milder term ‘‘a question of dispute,” and sent it 
to her Ministers. Their sober second thoughts recog- 
nized the justice of the corrections of the Prince and 
the Queen. Lord Palmerston said he thought the 
changes excellent; Lord Granville, afterward Foreign 
Minister, expressed his delight that the dispatch had 
been rewritten in accordance with the suggestions of 
Her Majesty. When the dispatch reached Washing- 
ton, Mr. Seward told Lord Lyons how pleased he was 
that the dispatch was curteous and friendly. Had it 
been as dictatorial and menacing as it was in the 
original draft, it would have been extremely difficult for 
him to have succeeded in reconciling the Government 
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to the pacific course which was at once adopted. 
Captain Wilkes was disowned, and the prisoners were 
cheerfully liberated. Before the news reached this 
country, the Prince had passed away; but both his 
widow and her Prime Minister recognized how much 
the peace of the world and the unity of the great 
English-speaking nations owed to the suggestions of 
the Prince Consort. Lord Palmerston wrote: 

‘“‘ There can be no doubt that the alterations made in 
the dispatch to Lord Lyons contributed essentially to 
the satisfactory settlement of the dispute.” 

These alterations were only one of innumerable in- 
stances of the tact and judgment and the power 
of nice discrimination which excited Lord Palmer- 
ston’s constant and unbounded admiration. 

These facts were but dimly known at the time. It 

was not till 1874 that Mr. W. E. Forster publicly de- 
clared with what ‘ grateful and profound sense of ob- 
ligation” the British nation learned how much it 
owed to its Sovereign at that profound crisis. Not- 
withstanding her solicitude for the health of her dying 
husband, every detail, both of the ‘‘ Trent” affair 
and of the steps taken in consequence, had been care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty from day to day; 
but when the dispatch came, with its dictatorial de- 
mand for the release of the envoys, Her Majesty, Mr. 
Forster says, 
‘‘was startled and shocked at the idea of war with 
America. Not liking the peremptory language and de- 
fiant speech of the dispatch, the Queen took it to the 
apartment of the Prince Consort, who used the pen for 
the last time in modifying the language and tone of the 
demand.”’ 

The incident was of brief duration, but it is often 
upon moments that the destinies of empires hang. It 
is opportune to recall, when the nations are eager for 
the conclusion of a permanent Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion between the Empire and the Republic, that it 
was due to the constant vigilance of the Queen, and 
her passionate devotion to the peace and union of the 
English-speaking world, that war was averted at a 
time when, had it been declared, the breach between 
England and America would have become an im- 
passable gulf, even if the ulterior consequences had 
not been the disruption of the territory of both com- 
batants. The whole world’s history would probably 
have been changed, and changed for the worse, had 
Britain not possessed at Windsor a Sovereign with a 
right to curb the violence of national passion by the 
calm wisdom of mature experience. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





Religious Thought in the Victorian Era. 


BY PROF. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, DD., 


PRINCIPAL O F MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFrorD, ENGLAND. 


THE reign of Queen Victoria has been a period of 
remarkable activity in religious thought. She began 
to reign five years after the death of Scott, three 
years after that of Coleridge, and two years after 
the ‘‘ Leben Jesu’ of Strauss had appeared. These 
three names represent potent factors of change and 
movement in the realm both of thought and theol- 
ogy. Scott, more than any single:person contributed 
to the apotheosis of the medievalism which had its 
high priests in the Oxford Tractarians; Coleridge 
was the father in England of the transcendental phil- 
osophy which did so much to fertilize theology; and 
the ‘‘ Leben Jesu” was the occasion which called into 
existence the newer criticism in the history and liter- 
ature of religion. 

They may be said, therefore, to be the names rep- 
resentative of the tendencies which were to be in this 
field the most characteristic of the reign. 

The questions which in 1837 mainly agitated the 
religious mind were those touching the idea of the 
Church and its relation to the State. Various causes 
had forced these questions to the front. The en- 
franchisements of the middle classes by the Reform 
Bill had given an extraordinary influence first to the 
Whigs, who had never been kindly to the independ- 
ence or autonomy of the Established Church, and 
next, tothe men who had, because of their religious 
convictions, long suffered under social and civil disa- 
bilities. The Dissenter, while a loyal citizen of the 
State, professed allegiance to another than the State 
Church. The result was, on the one hand the discus- 
sion as a living and burning question of the relations 
which ought to exist between Church and State, and, 
on the other hand, the rise of legislation which threat- 
ened not only to affirm anew the authority of the 
State over the Church as Established, but seriously 
to restrict her privileges and alienate property she 
had hitherto regarded as her own. This occasioned 
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a series of very heated, but still most interesting con- 
troversies. On the side of the Dissenters the question 
of the independence of the State from the Church 
and the Church from the State was cogently argued. 
In what was known as the Voluntary Controversy an 
attempt was made to delimit their respective prov- 
inces. Men who had suffered much from the at- 
tempt to enforce ecclesiastical uniformity by civil proc- 
esses, had come to feel that the only guaranty 
for a free conscience in religion was a com- 
plete severance of the two authorities—the State to be 
supreme in its own sphere, the Church to be supreme 
in its, but neither to be allowed to intrude into the 
sphere of the other. They conceived that the State 
ought to have nothing to do with the Church, tho 
they held that religion ought to have everything to do 
with the State; and they argued that the very idea of 
authority in religion—especially the sole sovereignty 
of Christ in his Church—forbade the intervention of 
the magistrate in ecclesiastical affairs. This contro- 
versy helped to precipitate in Scotland what came to 
be known as the ten-years’ conflict. This was an at- 
tempt to obtain freedom for a Church which should 
yet remain established. The claim was put forward 
that while it was the duty of the State to endow and 
protect the Church, it was the clear and indefeasible 
right of the Church to live under her own Head, re- 
sponsible to Him alone, governed by Him, and there- 
fore free from any intermeddling by the civil magis- 
trate in what were properly her own affairs. This was 
the attitude of the party which had in Dr. Chalmers 
its best-known and most eloquent representative, and 
which afterward became the Free Church of Scotland. 
The event known as the Disruption was in many re- 
spects the confirmation of the Voluntary contention. 
It showed that whatever the theoretical principle 
might be, in actual experience a Church, in order to 
have control of her own affairs, must be free from the 
State. 

In England the question as to the Church and its 
civil relations found expression in two very radically 
opposed parties. The Tractarian movement was an 
attempt to recover the principle of the Church’s inde- 
pendence, and, as a consequence, of its continuity 
and authority in religion. Under Presbytery the ve- 
hicle of this principle was sought in the people, con- 
ceived as the people of God, through whom and for 
whom the ministry was; under the Tractarians it was 
conceived to live in the clergy.” In the latter case it 
was an independence and authority of office and offi- 
cials; in the former it was an independence of the col- 
lective society. And so the watchword in one case 
was the Apostolic Succession; in the other case it was 
the Headship of Christ. The Anglican movement 
had its apologist and protagonist in John Henry New- 
man; its saint and psalmist in John Keble; its states- 
man in E. B. Pusey, and its confessors in a host of 
earnest and convinced meh, who strenuously disliked 
the old Protestant and Evangelical position, and 
strongly pleaded for a continuity that may be de- 
scribed as formal rather than essential, for a policy 
that was official rather than ethical, and for a cultus 
that was medieval and ceremonial rather than primi- 
tive and historical. In contrast to this party stood 
the doctrine and policy of Thomas Arnold. He had 
a more comprehensive and actual theory of the 
Church. His desire was to see it coextensive with 
the State; he disliked what seemed to him the 
false sanctities of office and of formule; and he 
pleaded for the saner sanctities of the family and the 
State. Arnold was a man who had immense practical 
influence. Much of it was due to his noble character, 
that fine quality of a whole and open manhood which 
the English people so well understand, quite as much 
to his zeal for the thorough moral integrity of the 
Church, and for honor in all that concerned religion. 

But while there was this great activity of thought 
in relation to the Church, thought in theology moved 
more distinctly on older lines. Newman was never, 
in the strict sense, a creative or systematic theolo- 
gian, as the books which appeared about the begin- 
ning of the Queen’s reign—‘‘ The Prophetical Office 
of the Church ’”’ and ‘‘ The Essay on Justification ’’— 
abundantly prove. The watchwords in theology 
were still those of the older schools. Men were Cal- 
vinists or Arminians, they were Socinians or Evangel- 
icals. The sterner Calvinism had, indeed, as good 
as ceased to be; it had a few vigorous representatives, 
but as a whole the theologians were, so far as Calvin- 
ists, of the school of Saumur rather than of the school 
of Dort and Westminster. 

The Atonement was, as regards its nature, vindi- 
cated against the Socinian on the ground of public 
justice. As regards its extent, a sort of attenuated 
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limitation was vindicated against the Arminian uni- 
versalism on the ground that while its merits were 
equal to the redemption of all, yet it had pleased God 
to restrict its benefits to those who were ‘‘ effectually 
called.’” The old doctrines of moral inability, of 
natural depravity, of election and grace were dis- 
cussed in terms partly biblical and partly conven- 
tional, with a tendency always toward the more 
liberal interpretation. But in the forties, and still 
more in the early fifties, other and freer tendencies 
began toappear. These may be described as of two 
kinds: spiritual and theological on the one hand. 
critical and historical on the other. The spiritual 
and theological tendencies had risen in Scotland; 
‘Erskine, of Linlathen, and Campbell, of Row, were 
its forerunners. Erskine’s endeavor was to change 
discussion from the hard and formal scholasticism 
which had hitherto prevailed in theology to the 
realm of inner and spiritual and more personal expe- 
rience. His appeal was, as it were, from the intel- 
lect to the heart, tho not to the heart without intel- 
lect, but rather as its inspirer and guide. The 
principle in its objective form became a plea now for 
the fatherhood of God, now for a spiritual order which 
was real, rather than official; and again, for a theory 
of the Atonement which made it rather an act 
of God to satisfy his own love and righteousness than 
a governmental expedient for the satisfaction 
justice. 

The tendency Erskine and Campbell inaugu- 
rated was taken up and carried forward by Frederic 
Denison Maurice. In him it was joined to an intel- 
lect of large philosophical outlook, naturally, as it 
were, neoplatonic in its bent, seeking amid the crude 
realities by which he was surrounded for the ideas 
and ideals they so ill expressed and embodied. 
Maurice was a man of beautiful spirit, who loved the 
universal and the ideal, who had a passion for the 
discovery of truth as truth, who labored to find or 
to recover the idea of a God who lived in man, re- 
vealed himself to man, and had no higher joy than to 
be known among men as their Father and their 
Savior. While Maurice lived he was an extraordinary 
personal power, but chiefly among men who were at- 
tracted to the ethical and ideal rather than the po- 
litical and ceremonial side of religion. He drew round 
him a body of disciples who came to be known as the 
Christian Socialists; but their Socialism was as it were 
an individualism purified of self and made into an 
order where each lived for the whole and the whole 
was made perfect in the happiness of each. It is strik- 
ing that beyond the very limited circle of his personal 
disciples, Maurice had hardly any following within 
the Church of England, and has exercised a far more 
potent influence on non-Anglican than on Anglican 
thought. The same is true of another thinker who, 
while without the high philosophical passion and wide 
outlook of Maurice, had an elevation of mind, a 
beauty of spirit, a fineness and subtlety of thought 
all his own—Frederick William Robertson. He was, 
indeed, a man who died to live, and perhaps it may be 
said that no body of sermons preached by any man in 
the nineteenth century has had the same reformative 
power on the generation that immediately succeeded 
him as those of Robertson. Newman’s sermons 
moved in a more limited circle. They dealt with 
matters that may be regarded as those of a limited 
personal experience; and their passionate sense of the 
strength of sin and the awfulness of God, the empti- 
ness of life and the vanity of man, made them appeal 
mainly to the ascetic and imaginative rather than the 
ethical and rational temper. But Robertson’s ser- 
mons were potent through their sunny reasonable- 
ness, their intellectual weight, their ethical integrity, 
their ability to speak to the mind of the many of the 
things they most wanted to believe, but had most dif- 
ficulty in believing. 

The men who represented the critical and _ his- 
torical tendency stood much more under German 
and modern influence than did Campbell and 
Maurice. The most potent and characteristic of 
these men were the late Dean Stanley and the late 
Master of Balliol. They embodied, as it were, more 
modern mind applied to the criticism and the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, especially the 
Pauline Epistles. They were academic 
higher degree than those who embodied the 
intellectual and spiritual tendency. Maurice, while 
pursuing his philosophical and religious specula- 
tions, never lost sight of the multitudes of men. 
He had a passion to make the thought and history 
of religion intelligible to the many and to persuade 
the many to realize what he made intelligible. We 
feel in- all his work the pressure of the marketplace 
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and the workshop, the atmosphere of the city and 
the exchange, the mind of the people perplexed yet 
sincerely zealous in its search after truth. Butin the 
more academic liberals we have another sense; the 
sense of the unsuitability of the traditional to continued 
life, the feeling that the way to make authority real 
in religion is to make religion rational, the conviction 
that sacred books are best read as literature, and best 
used when believed and construed in the way loved 
and cultivated by men ofletters. This more academic 
movement provoked a fiercer and more strenuous 
controversy than even the philosophical and spiritual. 
and, in a way, it became more potent. It compelled 
religious thought to be more critical, it made the 
treatment of sacred history more realistic and intel- 
lectual, and it compelled the application of scientific 
methods to religious doctrine. It also later affected 
the tendencies that were in origin and character the 
least congenial to it. The Academic Liberals had no 
more vehement assailant than Pusey and his circle; 
but they have had no more cautious disciples than 
Pusey’s successors, who have had the wisdom to rec- 
ognize the impossibility of their master's position and 
the necessity of spoiling the enemy’s fire by appropri- 
ating his artillery. 

But over and above the religious thought that has 
come from the schools of theology, there must also 
be reckoned the impulse from the side of philosophy. 
This has been very varied. In the first quarter of the 
Queen’s reign the most potent philosophy pressed into 
the service of religion was that known as the Scotch, 
which was based on the common-sense realism of 
Thomas Reid, and had as its chief exponent in Scot- 
land Sir William Hamilton, and in England, Dean 
Mansel. Hamilton’s philosophy was eclectic. It was 
an attempted amalgam of Reid’s presentative real- 
ism and Kant’s transcendental dialectic, translated 
into an affirmation of the incognizability of the In- 
finite. The two doctrines were never worked into 
harmony, for a natural realism has no manner of 
affinity with a speculative agnosticism. There is no 
more humiliating product of the intellectual subtlety 
which pleads for faith on the ground of speculative 
nescience than Mansel’s Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Limits of Religious Thought.’’ The one thoroughly 
good thing it did was to provoke a controversy which 
ended in reducing its arguments to a rational and re- 
ligious absurdity. And here we ought to recognize 
the excellent services, ethical and spiritual, rendered 
by the late John Stuart Mill. Mill will remain the 
most lucid of all the philosophical writers which the 
middle of our century has known. But tho his own 
metaphysic was too sensuous and critical in its char- 
acter to have any permanent constructive worth, yet 
by his modification of Utilitarianism, by his rigorous 
application of philosophy to the problems of politics 
and life, and still more by the vigor of his protest 
against the impotent dialectic of Hamilton and the 
agnosticism of Mansel, he did a service for which re- 
ligious thought ought to be deeply grateful. Hamil- 
ton and Mansel made Mr. Herbert Spencer possible. 
What he knew of philosophy he learned from them; 
and the result, of course, was that he built on the 
premises which they supplied. Hé has had a very 
extensive influence in modifying dogmatism, in teach- 
ing caution where caution was wont to be unknown, 
in enlarging the outlook of English speculative 
thought as regards both nature and history. But the 
fundamental defect which made him too philosophic- 
ally dependent on Hamilton and Mansel has vitiated 
all the work he has done, and has made him often 
more remarkable for the violence of his interpretation 
of mind and of religious phenomena than for his in- 
sight into their meaning and causes. 

Later philosophical tendencies have been repre- 
sented by the English return to Kant through 
Hegel. The late Prof. T. H. Green and the present 
Master of Balliol have been here the two most potent 
thinkers. From Green’s criticism Spencer’s funda- 
mental philosophy has never recovered, and tho 
Green himself is represented in the field of religious 
thought by work mainly posthumous and largely in- 
complete, he yet stimulated mind and supplied 
points of view from which men of different schools 
are to-day actively engaged in construing the thought 
and the history of Christianity. 

The forces generated in the early portion of the 
reign and active in the middle, may be seen working 
under changed forms and in new combinations toward 
the end. The most remarkable fact is, as it were, 
the complete change in the theological outlook. 
Theology has been lifted out of the old controversies 

which perplexed her for centuries, and compelled 
to change the dogmatic formule which were the 
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watchwords of the rival schools. The questions at 
issue between Calvinism and Arminianism have lost 
their actuality. The principles on which they were 
based can hardly be said to live in the religious mind 
of to-day. The conception of Deity has undergone too 
radical a revolution to permit the absolute sovereign- 
ty in which the one gloried and the limited sovereign- 
ty by which the other would fain have displaced it, to 
be conceived as ultimate truths concerning God. 
The question at issue with the Socinian may also be 
regarded as at anend. When the reign opened it 
was the Atonement; now that the reign is drawing to 
a close the question has been simplified and ap- 
proaches much more nearly a problem as to the forms 
under which the natural and the supernatural must 
be respectively conceived. Among the heroic specu- 
lative and religious figures of the reign, that of James 
Martineau will always occupy a conspicuous place. 
He has been, possibly, the most eloquent writer on 
philosophical theology the reign has known; certain- 
ly, as an Anglican friend once remarked to me, he is 
the man who in our age most nearly approaches 
Novalis’s description of Spinoza as ‘*a God-intoxi- 
cated man.’’ Hehas pleaded for theistic belief, for 
the intuitive knowledge of God, for the authority 
of his moral law, for the dignity and the independ- 
ence of the religious life, with a cogency which all 
men must feel, a sincerity, a dignity and a conviction 
which all men must honor. But it may be said that 
the points of affinity between what we may still call the 
Evangelical and the Socinian, have become at once 
much fewer and much more intimate than of old. 
When the reign opened Unitarians and Trinitarians 
were alike in their belief as to the authority of the 
Scriptures, as to the possibility and reality of the major 
Christian miracles, notably the resurrection, as to the 
unique and transcendent quality of the character of 
Christ; but he would be a brave man who would 
affirm that in these respects there is agreement to- 
day. On the other hand, as regards the mode under 
which we ought to think of God, of his action in re- 
lation to man, and the authority of his moral law 
over men, the affinity is more intimate, the agreement 
more real and more marked. 

Philosophy and learning, again, have so pene- 
trated the Anglo-Catholic party as to make it more 
liberal in thought and in its attitude to intellectual 
and historical questions. It knows better than it 
once did how to use the weapons of historical criti- 
cism and how inevitable and assured is the critical 
method, however little it may be inclined to accept 
all its results. It feels the need of intellectual hospi- 
tality where once it showed no feeling save that of in- 
tellectual insularity, tho it labors assiduously to 
maintain in practice the insulation it has been too 
wise to maintain in thought. 

On the whole, however, we may say that there is a 

much greater sense of the solidarity of the Churches. 
Menare coming to feel that the thinker who belongs 
to any single Church is the possession and the 
strength of all; and the Churches to recognize that 
truth is greater than sect and that there is no interest 
which is common toall the Churches greater than the 
discovery of the truth. There is also something like 
a common consensus of bodies as to the sources 
whence all derive their being and as to the sovereign 
authority which all are bound to obey. In the midst 
of much that is distracting as to the antagonism of 
sects, as to the political and social conflict of Churches 
this great sense of common position, common duty, 
common interest and common end is an endowment 
of almost infinite promise. There is a hopefulness in 
the quest after truth greater than was known in the 
days ofthe old dogmatism. He who studies the lit- 
erature of sixty years ago and compares it with the 
literature of to-day will feel that during the reign of 
Queen Victoria we have got nearer the heart of things 
and thus nearer the souls of each other, and that 
when the end of the next century is as near as the end 
of this now is, Churches may be fewer, but Christian- 
ity will be larger; that men will have recovered more 
of the spirit of Christ and will, therefore, have real- 
ized more of the unity which he desired for his 
Church and have found more of the freedom which 
he promised to give by means of his truth. 


THE control of the Solomon Islands, if we mis- 
take not, is claimed by Germany. A good place for her 
to employ her fleet would be in the Solomon Islands 
where the cannibals have lately seized and presumably 
eaten several sailors who had been invited to visit a 
native village. It is not many years since such a fate 
might have awaited the visitors to any island of Ocean- 
ica. It is missions that has made the difference. 
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Science During the Victorian Era. 
BY SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


THE great advances both in pure and applied science 
during the Victorian era group themselves around two 
central principles. In natural science the principle is 


-that of evolution; in physical science that of the con- 


servation of energy. Of each it may be said that its 
significance lies lessin what it teaches or asserts than 
in the key which it affords the investigator to unlock 
the mysteries of Nature. Evolution is, perhaps, as 
much a tenet of philosophy as a scientific principle, 
and therefore more remarkable for what it suggests 
than for what it proves. But the law of the conser- 
vation of energy is a mathematical principle, akinto a 
theorem of geometry in its simplicity, and, so far as 
we can see, wide as nature in its scope. 

Its value to the investigator and inventor lies in its 
use as a touchstone to distinguish the possible from 
the impossible. Ofa score of ideas it may tell us, 
this is in the nature of things impossible; of a single 
one, ¢hat is in the nature of things possible. Thus 
are we saved from wasting our labor on the one, and 
enabled to concentrate our efforts onthe other. The 
dynamo, with the electric car, and everything else the 
dynamo has given us, has grown out of the idea that 
if mechanical force can be expended in the generation 
of electricity, and the potential of the electricity be 
exhausted in the production of force, the latter will 
be the equivalent of the force originally expended. 
The same general conception has been at the base of 
nearly all the improvements our age has witnessed in 
the application of steam and electricity. 

Passing to what is more purely scientific, we re- 
call that when Victoria ascended the throne nothing 
was certainly known ofthe distance of the stars and 
of the extent of the universe, except that they were, to 
all appearance, immeasurable. The date of her 
accession was June 2oth, 1837; two months afterward 
Bessel commenced the observations which demon- 
strated the parallax of 61 Cygni; eighteen months 
later Henderson, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
announced to the Royal Astronomical Society that 
the star Centauri, iavisible in ourj latitudes, had 
a yet larger parallax. This star is, so far as known, 
the one nearest to our system. Since that time the 
distances of perhaps a score of stars have been meas- 
ured with more or less certainty, and those of another 
score somewhat doubtfully. The work of weighing 
the planets and measuring the heavens as it now 
stands has been done during the Victorian era. 

In 1837 Uranus was the outermost known planet. 
Since then Le Verrier and Adams have succeeded in 
the remarkable achievement of predicting the position 
of Neptune byitsaction on Uranus. Telescopes such 
as exist to-day in hundreds all over our land, were 
sixty years ago rare products of mechanical genius. 
Americans will recall with pleasure the leading part 
taken by Alvan Clark in showing howto make the 
giant telescopes with which the astronomers of 
America and Europe now explore the heavens. 
Seven satellites have been added to the planets, four 
of which were discovered by American astronomers. 
The group of’small planets between Mars and Jupiter 
has grown from four to a number so great—more 
than four hundred—that it is scarcely possible to keep 
the run of them: A comet no longer causes terror 
lest it shall strike the earth and destroy its inhab- 
itants; and if astronomy had done nothing for us but 
allay this fear, it would still be entitled to the grati- 
tude of mankind. Meteoric showers occurring rare- 
ly, seemed as portentous and frightful as comets; now 
their cause is well understood, and the astronomer 
of to-day would welcome the approach of a comet to 
the earth in order that he might investigate the bril- 
liant display of celestial fireworks which he knows 

would follow. 

Sixty years ago there was only the commencement 
of an astronomical observatory in our country. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins was just completing a modest observ- 
atory building at Williams College, in which he was 
placing a Herschelian telescope and a small transit. 
Professor Elias Loomis was in Europe to obtain in- 
struments for a similar institution at Western Re- 
serve College, Ohio. To-day the practical astronomy 
of America rivals that of any other country, and we 
may say of it that it commenced with the Victorian 
era. . 

Our advance in physical science generally has not 
been less remarkable. At the time of which we 


speak Joseph Henry was winning a European repu- 
tation as an investigator of the laws of electricity, and 
Morse was busily engaged in devising the best form 
of marker to make dots and dashes at any distance 
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by means of the same agent. - But the mathematical 
principles which govern the motion and action of 
electricity were not taught at any seat of learning in 
the United States. The invention of the telegraph in 
in a country where such was the case, while the learn- 
ing of Europe failed to put a really practical instru- 
ment of the kind into operation, is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the peculiar genius of our people. 

It would be a serious mistake to regard the increase 
of knowledge and the material improvement in our 
means of enjoyment as the sole benefits conferred by 
the advance of science. Of priceless importance is 
the enlargement of our views of nature which it has 
brought about. Where mensixty years ago wondered 
they now investigate. Instead of looking on himself 
as embodying the highest aim of the creative power, 
man now recognizes the possibility that in the infinite 
realm of creation there may be beings and interests 
alongside of which he and his would sink into insig- 
nificance. All this is a wholesome discipline, teach- 
ing humility, opening up new views of Nature’s meth- 
ods, and thus increasing our command over her 
powers. 

To a superficial judgment the most marked feature 
of the science of our time would appear to be its con- 
stantly increasing subdivision into specialties. The 
master of all knowledge had, indeed, disappeared 
from among usa century before Victoria was crowned; 
yet, the number of sciences was still so small that all 
could be represented in a small faculty, whose mem- 
bers might collectively embody all that was known of 
their respective subjects. Now, however, the ramifi- 
cations of research have become so numerous that the 
specialist in any branch scarcely seems to know what 
is going on in the great world of science, and, possi- 
bly, can master but little even of the work of others 
in his own specialty. Scientific journals and publica- 
tions are multiplying in number and increasing in vol- 
ume to such an extent that the problem of knowing 
what is in them on even a single subject is one of the 
most serious with which the investigator now has to 
grapple. What will he do inthe not distant future 
when the volumes now counted by scores will rise into 
the hundreds and the thousands ? 

But to a profounder view the outlook is less dis- 
couraging, because we can trace in all this diversity 
the commencement of a process cf unification by 
which every branch of investigation shall be so con- 
nected with one or more central ideas that it can be 
traced up by a process simple enough to be at the 
command of the many. One remarkable case of this 
has been already alluded to; the principle of the con- 
‘servation of energy. This principle, starting as a 
theorem of mechanics, was applied to the science of 
heat by Rumford and Joule, and then to every branch 
of physics, and chemistry, and even physiology, 
everywhere guiding the student to his conclusions, 
and testing the correctness of his processes, and sug- 
gesting new methods of investigation. 

Yet another example of this centralizing and sim- 
plifying tendency, if so I may call it, is seen in the 
reference of heat, light and electricity to actions of 
the same kind going on in the ethereal medium. 
Sixty years ago no less an authority than Sir David 
Brewster was still of opinion that light and radiant 
heat were agents of two, separate kinds, so that we 
could strain the heat_out from the sun’s rays, and 
leave only light. The proof that this could not be 
done, that a given ray was at the same time light and 
heat in itself, and therefore could not cease to be 
either without ceasing to exist, is one of the scientific 
results of the middle of the century. 

But it was still not seen that electricity had any 
close connection with the sun’s rays. The first sus- 
picion of the connection was excited by the remark- 
able agreement between the velocity of light and the 
velocity of transmission of an electric impulse, each 
being about 186,000 miles per second. Thus arose 
the startling theory of Maxwell that the waves of the 
ether which propel light are really electric waves or 
impulses, from which it would follow that radiant 
heat is ofthe same nature. It is therefore probable 
that light, heat and electricity are all due to action of 
a kind not yet well understood in the all-pervading 
ether, and that when we reach an understanding of the 
subject, the complicated sciences dealing with these 
subjects will be reduced to a few simple mathemat- 
ical principles. When these are mastered the inves- 
tigator will no longer grope in the dark, but will 
trace out consequences to any extent he may desire, 
as the geometer now does. His fundamantal princi- 

ples may all be condensed into a single book. 

A feature of our science niost fraught with conse- 
quences is the extent to which it has made man 
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himself a subject of investigation. Sixty yearsago the 
physiology of to-day had scarcely had its birth. Here, 
as elsewhere, the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy has been a powerful agent in guiding research. 
It showed that the human body was a machine, the 
action of which must be subject to the fundamental 
laws of force and motion. Asa steam-engine is kept 
in operation by the action of forces generated by the 
heat set free in the combustion of coal, so must the ex- 
penditure of heat and power by the human engine be 
made good by the heat generated by the oxidation of 
the blood which is constantly replenished by the 
food digested. -This principle once understood, the 
physiologist has aclueto guide his researches. The 
heat and the power generated and expended by the 
chemical changes going on in the system must be the 
same as if these changes had taken place in the cruci- 
ble or the flask, and the total energy expended by 
the body must always be the equivalent of that gen- 
erated by the changes. The main conclusions 
reached by researches thus guided must be the same 
for man and for animals; and thus, instead of a sep- 
arate physiology for man, we have a science embrac- 
ing both man and animals, and even vegetables in its 
scope, modified in detail for the special case of each 
species of animal. 

Science has not stopped with the investigation of 
the body, but has taken the extreme step of making 
the operations of the mind, even those revealed only 
by introspection, the subjects of exact investigation, 
thus practicing to its fullest extent the precept 
‘Know thyself.” Sixty years ago there was no such 
word as psychophysics, and had any one proposed that 
a university should provide a psychological labora- 
tory, he would have appeared as one trying to make 
a ridiculous combination of words. Now, the pro- 
found secrets of thought itself, as manifested by 
nervous and muscular action, are the subjects of in- 
vestigations conducted by apparatus so ingenious and 
complicated as to require special laboratories for its 
use. Criminality is becoming a disease, the causes of 
which are to be investigated as we would investigate 
the cause of consumption or scarlet-fever. The mind 
and body of the murderer and the robber are to be 
scrutinized by the prying psychologist of the not dis- 
tant future, who will not rest satisfied until he is able 
to test morality as the head of a gymnasium now tests 
strength. 

Such progress as this leads many to hope that we 
may bridge over the chasm, if chasm it be, that sepa- 
rates mind from matter, thought from chemical ac- 
tion. It has long been supposed that activity of the 
mind, thought itself indeed, might be one of the forms 
of energy. All such hopes are based on a misappre- 
hension of the meaning which the physicist assigns to 
the term energy. Thought can no more be a form of 
energy than color can bea kind of matter. It may 
always be accompanied by a transformation of energy 
or by chemical action, as color must always inhere in 
matter; but this does not imply that it is energy in 
any form. It does not follow from this that the sci- 
entific investigator who seeks to apply the methods of 
exact science to the laws of thought and the opera- 
tions of the mind will find himself confronted by any 
impassable barrier. The fact that mind is not meas- 
urable by the chemist’s balance nor thought expressi- 
ble in terms of motion will not disconcert him but will 
only lead him to study mind and thought by methods 
appropriate to them. 

No retrospect would do justice to the science of 
our era which did not recall the benefits it has ren- 
dered in preventing disease and alleviating suffering. 
When Victoria ascended the throne every hospital 
was a scene of torture under the surgeon’s knife, and 
she had reigned ten years before anesthetics came 
into general use. But this consummation was only 
an incident compared with the revolution now going 
on in the functions of the medical profession. Up to 
our time the causes and nature of disease were, for the 
most part, so inscrutable, that any attempt to investi- 
gate them seemed hopeless. The first clue to a 
method of investigation was afforded by the micro- 
scope which showed that*air and water were replete 
with minute organisms. This fact once fully grasped 

and these organisms made the subject of investiga- 
tion, the idea that they might influence the health of 
the individual very naturally followed. With this 
clue bacteriology soon became a science, the work of 
Pasteur and Lister followed in regular course, and the 
duty of the medical profession rose from the adminis- 
tration of pills and potions of doubtful efficacy to that 
of pointing out the dangers which surround us in the 
sputum of the consumptive and the water of the city 
well. Every well-appointed medical college now has 





‘appeared, it is becoming less dominant. 
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its bacteriological laboratory where studies of the 
germs of disease are pursued both by the professor 
and the student. 

An interesting feature of our scientific progress is 
the part taken by woman in promoting it. While 
scientific men have been recognized for more than two 
centuries, scientific women have rarely been seen ex- 
cept in our time. True, history tells us of Donna 
Maria Agnesi and Mademoiselle Sophie Germain, 
both mathematical writers, and female practitioners 
of medicine have long been known; but till our gen- 
eration such women were looked upon as having 
something of the character of monstrosities—abnormal 
freaksof nature, Altho this idea has not wholly dis- 
Woman is 
slowly making her way into every field of research, 
and, what is yet more to the point, is showing no in- 
feriority to the stronger sex in her capacity for scien- 
tific work. For all this she has to thank the liberal- 
izing tendency of scientific thought. 

When we contemplate what sixty years have done 
for us in the directions we have indicated, one is led 
to believe that everything we want to do or to know 
will yet be found possible. The telegraph has spanned 
the earth; a man in New York talks with his friend 
in Chicago; electricity moves our street cars; why 
should not the flying machine come next? Yet sci- 
ence is everywhere pointing out barriers impassable 
by any agencies yet at the command of our race. The 
discovery of these barriers is an important part of the 
progress of knowledge, because it is only by ways that 
avoid them that progress can be made. Where dis- 
covery must end no one can say, but, come what 
may, the Victorian age wiil be ever memorable as that 
of the greatest movement for the benefit of mankind 
that history shall record. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Shelley. 
BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 


ParT I.—CONTINUED. 


The autumn of 1819 finds Shelley in Florence. It 
was during this year that his most famous lyric 
was written, *‘Ode to the West Wind,’’ and he was 
also hard at work on ‘* The Cenci.’’ 

Miss Curran, to whom the succeeding letter is ad- 
dressed, was a daughter of the Irish Master of the 
Rolls, and an amateur portrait-painter of some skill. 
In the spring of this year she began a portrait of 
Shelley, which at first was condemned by his wife, and, 
tho never considered a good likeness, has become 
the most widely known portrait, and the only authen- 
tic one. 

The reference in this letter is probably to the tomb 
of Shelley’s son William, who was buried in Rome. 
The son referred to as just born was Percy, who after- 
ward inherited the title and estates. 


Miss CurRAN, 64 Al. della Regina, via Sistina, Roma. 
FLORENCE, Nov. 18, 1819. 

Your letter, my dear Miss Curran, arrived on the eve 
of Mary’s confinement, and from the fear of agitating 
her on a subject which has never, until now, ceased to 
be a source of perpetual grief to her, I refrained from 
showing it to her and consequently from answering it, 
until the expected crisis had passed. She has nowa few 
days ago brought me a fine little boy, after a labor of 
the very, very mildest.character. She is exceedingly 
well atthis moment. We hear with great concern that 
you have had the malaria fever. Did you venture too 
soon to Rome? It is more like a sepulchre than a city; 
beautiful, but the abode of death. 1 hope we shall find 
you recovered as well from this attack as improved in 
your habitual health. I have suffered very much from 
a disease of the climate this summer, and the winter 
which awakens my old pains in the side is, contrary to 
custom, a relief to my sensations. 

I do not think we shall bend our course towards the 
south until the spring, if indeed we can then do so. 
Godwin has lost his lawsuit about the rent of his house, 
and we are suddenly called upon fora large sum of 
money. This may necessitate my return to England for 
a few months. My family will, of course, remain in 
Italy. Do we not seem like a knot of persons destined 
to ill? 

With respect to the subject in which you are so kind 
as to interest yourself for us, the larger pyramid has 
our approbation and, perhaps if we decided upon it, 
they would case entirely with white marble for the sum 
(destined?)tothis purpose. Their profit is probably ab- 
surdly great upon things of this kind, as they calculate 
that the regret of the survivors will induce them to 
comply with whatever demand!! Would it be necessary 
to decide upon the inscription before it is begun? 

A thousand thanks to you about ‘‘The Cenci,”’ but al- 
though my pleasure in possessing it will be very great, 

do not let me be the cause of fatigue or ——to you. 
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At the earliest we cannot be at Rome before March. 
Believe me, my dear Miss Curran, with earnest wishes 
that we may find you in better health and happier than 
when we left you, Yours, most sincerely, 

P. B. SHELLEY. 

Mary desires her best love. We have heard from 
Venice, and all is going on well. 

Mary W. Godwin’s step-sister, Clara Mary Jane 
Clairmont (called in Shelley's family ‘‘Claire’), figures 
so constantly in his correspondence that a brief ac- 
count of her is necessary to the understanding of the 
following letter. It will be remembered that she ac- 
companied Shelley and Mary when they eloped in 
July, 1814. She was the mother of Byron’s natural 
daughter, Allegra, and lived, with some intervals of 
absence, with the Shelleys in their last residence 
abroad. 

Miss Clairmont left her home with the Shelleys, in 
1820, from force of circumstances, to become a gov- 
erness in the house ofa Florentine gentleman. Shelley 
kept up a vigorous correspondence with her—endeav- 
ing to cheer her—as he felt a genuine affection for 
her, coupled with great pity for her condition of pov- 
erty and ioneliness. These admirable sentiments did 
not prevail in so lively a degree in the breast of Mrs. 
Shelley, as was natural under the circumstances. 

It was in Pisa that the Shelleys made a number of 
acquaintances, contrary to their usual habit. Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato was the distinguished statesman 
of the Greek Revolution. There was a strong attach- 
ment between him and Shelley, and but two years 
difference in age. He occupied his leisure in qualify- 
ing himself for service to his country, and exchanged 
lessons in Greek and English with Shelley and his 
wife, being a most welcome addition to their circle. 
Miss CLAIRMONT, Presso al Prof. Bojti, Dirempetto 

Palazzo Pitti, Firenze. 
PisA, Dec. 11th, 1821 

My dearest Friend:—I should be very glad to receive a 
confidential letter from you. One totally the reverse of 
those I write to you, detailing all your present occupa- 
tion and intimacies, and giving me some insight into 
your future plans. Do not think my affection and anx- 
iety for you ever cease, orthat I ever love you less, al- 
though that love has been and still must be a source of 
disquietude to me. -‘‘ The Exotic,’’ as you please to call 
me, droops in this frost—a frost both moral and phys- 
ical—a solitude of the heart. 

These last days I have been unable to ride, the cold 
towards sunset is so excessive and my side reminding me 
that I am mortal. Medwin rides almost constantly with 
Lord B., and the party sometimes consists of Gamba, 
Taafe, Medwin and ‘‘the Exotic,’’ who, unfortunately 
belonging to the order of Mimosa, thrives ill in so large 
asociety. I cannot endure the company of many per- 
sons, and the society of one is either great pleasure or 
great pain. 

We expect the Hunts every day, but I suppose the 
tramontana is a Greek wind at sea and detainsthem. I 
think I told you they were to live at Lord B.’s. The 
news of the Greeks continues to be more and more glori- 
ous. Itmay be said that the Peloponnesus is entirely 
free, and that Mavrocordato has been acting a distin- 
guished part, and will probably fill a high rank in the 
magistracy of the infant republic. 

What are you doing in German? I have read none 
since we met, nor probably until we meet again—should 
that ever be—shall I read it. I amemployedin nothing 
—lI read, but I have no spirits for serious composition— 
Ihave no confidence, and to write in solitude or put 
forth thoughts without sympathy is unprofitable variety. 
Tell me, dearest, what you mean to do, and if it should 
give you pleasure come and live with us. The Wil- 
liamses always speak of you with praise and affection, 
and regret very much that you did not spend this win- 
ter with them, but neither their regret nor their affec- 
tion equal mine. Your ever, Ss. 

Summit, N. J. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


Caucus deliberations do not always bring about 
harmony of view and unanimity of action. But the 
result in this respect of the caucus held by Republic- 
an Senators, in regard to the sugar schedule, was all 
that could be desired. Senators themselves declare 
that the understanding and agreement reached in the 
caucus on the sugar schedule saved fully three 
weeks’ time on the Tariff bill. Naturally, all are glad 
of it; for even the ‘‘enemy’’ on the Democratic side 
is not anxious to remain in Washington past midsum- 
mer, The happy outcome of the caucus was not at- 
tained, however, without considerable. friction—in- 
deed, spirited enough to be termed stormy. The 
unsatisfactory reports of the proceedings, published 
the next day, caused further irritation and annoy- 
It would not be strange if at no distant day 


ance. 
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caucus legislation would be made a matter of record. 
Even now, Senators talk of suggesting the propriety 
of this course. It would define the exact attitude of 
statesmen, and in some things protect them against 
misrepresentation. But it would not keep the secrets 
of the caucus any more than Executive sessions are 
secret proceedings. Everybody knows that making an 
employé of the Senate a scapegoat was proved inef- 
fectual, and that the secrets of Executive sessions 
and caucus meetings will never be kept until Sena- 
tors themselves cease to ‘‘ give the secrets away.” 
The caucus on the sugar schedule accomplished 
two things—a new schedule, and a solid Republican 
majority in the Senate. Senator Frye proposed a 
differential duty on refined sugar of one-fourth. To 
this Senator Spooner offered an amendment making 


‘it one-fifth, tho afterward voting for Senator Per- 


kins’s proposition for three-sixteenths. Senator Al- 
drich, Senator Platt, of Connecticut, and Senator 
Allison, thought a higher duty necessary in order to 
prevent German refined sugar from driving the Ameri- 
can industry out of the market. After a spirited dis- 
cussion of the whole sugar question, the importance 
of prompt and harmonious action was apparently 
realized, and Senator Spooner’s amendment was 
unanimously adopted—making the difference in favor 
of refined sugar now one-fifth as against one-eighth in 
the Dingley bill, passed by the House. There has 
never been atime, probably, when the Republicans in 
the Senate have realized more the value of a solid 
front, than now on the Tariff question. While the 
tariff as a whole, is far-reaching in its influence, the 
sugar schedule is especially of vital importance, for, 
above all other sources of revenue, it is the greatest. 
Nobody denies the existence of a ‘‘ Sugar Trust,’’ or 
denies the possibility of a ‘‘sugar scandal.’’ To avert 
the latter and keep the Senate out of the power of the 
former, the best men will do everything possible with 
honor and self-respect. There is no probability that 
the Treaty between the United States and Hawaii 
will be abrogated, in order to place a duty on Ha- 
waiian sugar. The contract of the Treaty calling for 
a year’s notice will not be broken or even so ‘‘ modi- 
fied” by Congress as to allow any change at present. 
There is the general impression that the Adminis- 
tration has in view the question of annexation as soon 
as the Tariff bill is disposed of. 

In a curious way the beet sugar industry of the 
United States has its direct influence on the abroga- 
tion of the Hawaiian Treaty, and indirectly on the 
question of annexation. Naturally Mr. Sprecklesand 
the Beet Sugar Association desire to cut off the free 
sugar of Hawaii. The ‘‘ Beet Sugar Trust’’ has been 
a powerful influence on the Senate for weeks past, in 
the effort to abrogate the Treaty. On the other hand, 
naturally, the Hawaiian sugar-growers are against any 
change in the Treaty, which they regard as reciprocal 
by the cession of Pearl Harbor to the United States, 
in exchange for the concession to Hawaii of free su- 
gar. Mr. Spreckles, and Henry Oxnard, the Presi- 
dent of the Beet Sugar Association, quite ignore the 
Pearl Harbor provision of the Treaty, and apparently 
see only the free-sugar side of the question. They 
have no interests in Pearl Harbor, but they have vast 
interests in beet sugar. Mr. Oxnard talks freely and 
severely of the Hawaiian Sugar Trust and the ‘‘ Ha- 
waiian Lobby” in Washington, in the interest of free 
sugar. At the same time many other people are just 
as sure that the Beet Sugar Trust is even a more 
powerful lobby, and speak quite as freely of the 
«« Beet Sugar Lobby.’’ Mr. Oxnard also holds up the 
evils of cheap, or contract labor in Hawaii, and yet 
Claus Spreckles, who now has the largest interest in 
the Beet Sugar Trust, became a millionaire ‘‘ Sugar 
King” on this same cheap labor. The friends of the 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani declare, with some bitterness, 
that Mr. Spreckles was but a half-hearted Royalist at 
any time. Hedid not oppose annexation because of 
any love for the monarchy, but because with annexa- 
tion there could be no more contract labor, and there- 
fore he would be deprived of enormous profits in this 
line. It remains to be seen whether the sugar-beet 
industry of California will be kept free of contract la- 
bor, as it is already announced that Japanese have 
appeared in the beet fields, who are suspected of com- 
ing into the United States under contract for this 
purpose. 

While the Republicans in the Senate are standing 
shoulder to shoulder, a most unexpected break has 
taken place in the ranks of the Southern Democrats 
—heretofore solid in favor of ‘‘tariff for revenue 
only.’’ For the first time in the history of the coun- 
try a tariff is placed on raw cotton, the great product 
of the South. Senator Bacon, a Democrat trom 
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Georgia, made the proposition to put a duty on cot- 
ton, and was supported by no less than five Demo- 
crats—Senator Clay, of Georgia; Senator McEnery, 
of Louisiana; Senator Tillman and Senator McLaurin, 
of South Carolina, and Senator Rawlins, of Utah. 
The first break was by Senator Bacon and Senator 
Clay, of Georgia, in favor of a duty on lumber, tho the 
great departure was on cotton, when the five Southern, 
men voted with the Republicans. Whether this 
marks a new era in Southern politics or not, it is 
certain that it excited much opposition from the 
Democrats, and some of them made it the opportu- 
nity for pretty severe reproot. 

It is not likely that Senator Vest, Senator Jones, 
of Arkansas, and Senator Mills, will ever become rec- 
onciled. Senator Mills made a three-hours speech 
and denounced the Tariff bill on general principles 
as wicked from beginning to end—a ‘bill of confis- 
cation ”—the effect of which would be to swell the 
value of manufactured products to the extent of ‘bil- 
lions, which would be taken from the pockets of 
the masses. Senator Mills is an impassioned speaker, 
and is extremely apt in quotations from the Bible. 
Senator Tillman on the following day defended his 
position in favor of the cotton tax, by arraigning both 
Republicans and Democrats, and at the same time 
disclosed the fact that in the declaration, ‘‘ Tariff for 
revenue only,” in the platform at the Chicago Con- 
vention, the word ‘‘only’’ was purposely omitted 
This disclosure excited Senator Vest, who at once 
said he never knew until now that the word ‘‘only”’ 
had been omitted, and that the majority of the Con- 
vention could not have known of the omission from 
“the creed of the Democratic Party.’’ Then Senator 
Tillman, apparently enjoying Mr. Vest’s disturbed 
state of mind, went on, vigorous and original, to 
champion the cause of the farmers who, he says, are 
not getting the consideration they deserve unless the 
tariff gives adequate relief. ‘‘ The articles consumed 
by our people should be produced by our people,” 
said Mr. Tillman. ‘‘If that is Republican doctrine, 
welland good. If that is not Democratic doctrine, it 
ought to be.’’ The farmers asked relief and, ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Senators set up a mummy and labeled it a 
‘tariff for revenue only’—Great God, such democ- 
racy!’ he exclaimed, with a dramatic yesture. Be- 
fore he concluded Senator Tillman said the Republic- 
ans were ‘‘keeping Cuba under the heel of Weyler.’’ 
The Republicans claimed to be followers of Lincoln, 
but they were ‘‘unworthy to tie the shoe-latchets of 
that great man.’’ The Democratic Senators claimed 
to be followers of Jefferson, but they were ‘‘aban- 
doning Jefferson’s cardinal principle of equal rights 
to the people.”’ 

There is the prospect that before the Senate gets 
through with the Tariff bill, life will become a burden 
to many Senators. A Senator who has worked early 
and late to get the tariff adjusted fairly to the people 
of his section, groaned in spirit to-day when he said, 
with a weary and disheartened air: 

‘*T am not at all in favor of thetax on tea. I think 
it far better to place a tax on bank certificates and 
increase the tax on beer. But the brewers are making 
my life a burden with their protests against the beer 
tax. The selfishness of the beer men is almost in. 
credible, when you think how they have flourished 
over and above.all hard times. A big brewer who 
has made millions of dollars in beer and lives like a 
prince, came to me the other day whining against the 
proposed tax on beer. ‘If you put this tax on peer 
you will preak us all up,’ he said. I felt mad enough 
toswear. ‘Break you all up!’ I exclaimed, looking 
him squarely in the face. You fellows ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves. In spite of hard times, 
when almost everything else has gone under or strug- 
gled for existence, the beer business has prospered, 
and you brewers have made money right along. You 
have become rich and have never felt the hard times 
at all. And now, when we are trying to raise a rev- 
enue sufficient for the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernnment, you come here and whine about the tax on 
beer. I say again, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves.”’ 

The Senator’s tone indicated that he was con- 
siderably wrought up by the action of the millionaire 
brewers. After a pause he continued: 

‘« But there is another thing to be considered. The 
brewers are mostly Germans. In the campaign last 
year they stood firmly for sound money and Republic- 
an principles, They are good citizens, and we want 
to keep them in the Republican Party. But if they 
get the notion that they are taxed too high, why the 
chances are that many of them will go over to the 
Democrats next time.”’ 
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Fine Arts. 
The Shaw and the Washington Monu- 


ments. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Ir is hard to realize the youth of American sculpture 
in the presence of its recent triumphs. The Sculpture 
Society was organized not so many years ago. It has 
held but one exhibition of its own, and that dependent 
in large measure for its attractions to the public upon 
association with formal landscape-gardening, while 
usually its members are content to show a few bits of 
plastic art in connection with the Academy or the Fine 
Arts Society Exhibitions of pictures in a sort of sur- 
plusage over and above the actual purpose of the occa- 
sion. This is not enough to inspire general respect or 
interest; but the apparent defeat of the Sculpture Soci- 
ety in the matter of the Sherman Statue at Washington 
and its successful opposition to the erection of the 
Heine fountain in New York inspired general interest 
and awakened consciousness that we have a body of 
American sculptors to be reckoned with. 

With regard to the first incident, it may be recalled 
that the advice of the Sculpture Society was asked in 
selecting the model of the Sherman statue when the 
minds of the committee were apparently made up with- 
out regard to the competition. This form of dishonesty 
architects and sculptors encounter very often. They 
are asked to compete, they prepare plansand models, 
often at a cost of from $1,000 to $1,500, to discover at last 
that the award was practically made before they began. 
The Heine matter has been less widely comprehended, 
but a vivid, convincing light is thrown uponit by thecom- 
parison of the Washington Monument of Philadelphia 
and the Colonel Shaw Monument in Boston, both un- 
veiled on Decoration Day. In the Washington Monu- 
ment we may see just what the Sculpture Society was 
combatting in the Heine fouuntain, when they so em- 
phaticaly advised against its erection in New York, 
while in the Shaw Monument, we find opportunity to 
apprehend the ideal of American sculpture in an exam- 
ple higher, nobler, grander than may perchance be 
given to us again in many a day. 

We have read how the fund for the Washington Mon- 
ument gradually grew from 1810, until some years ago 
nearly $250,000 became available. The date was, let us 
hope, before it was generally known that the equestrian 
Washington in Union Square, New York, was by an 
American, or that we possessed several sculptors of 
European fame. At any rate the commission was given 
to a German, Herr Rudolph Siemering. The central 
bronze group, forty-four feet in hight, represents 
Washington wearing his cocked hat and sitting his 
charger upon an elliptical base ornamented with groups 
at front and rear representing America arousing her 
sons to battle and receiving their trophies. Couchant 
moose lie upon plinths radiating from the central 
group, and at the four angles of the architectural plat- 
form are fountains representing the Delaware, the 
Hudson, the Potomac, the Mississippi, with allegorical 
figures uf Indians. At its best this monument is a 
reminiscence of Rauch’s Frederick the Great at Berlin, 
which has been repeated with variations many times. 
It is probably a fine thing from the Germanic stand- 
point of literary sculpture, heavy laden with sentiment- 
al symbolism and almost roccoco in style. The pink gran- 
ite architectural base is ineffective in composition to say 
the least, and the whole is conspicuously lacking in 
simplicity, repose and breadth. In short, like the 
Heine fountain, it is an excellent example of the direc- 
tion in which it is not desirable that an American sculp- 
ture should progress. 

How can pen do justice to the other? an expression 
of the highest ideal of patriotism, devotion, manliness, 
the awakening hopes of a people, the sympathies of hu- 
manity, through direct truthful rendering of a subject 
of our own times, and that in an absolutely original 
way which has no foreshadowing, unless, most dimly, 
in the Farragut by the same great master whose name 
his fellow sculptors speak with reverence and enthusi- 
asm commingled! 

The cost of the monument is so comparatively small 
as to eliminate the mercenary element. About $16,000 
was available for the contract with Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudens signed thirteen years ago. He has built up 
conceptions and pulled them down, finding nothing ad- 
mirable enough for a memorial to the young hero, Col. 
Robert Gordon Shaw, the chief of those white officers 
of the first colored regiment, who, in the words of the 
inscription by President Eliot, ‘‘ Taking life and honor 
in their hands, cast in their lot with men of the de- 
spised race, unproved in war and risked death as inciters 
of servile insurrection if taken prisoners, besides en- 
countering all the common perils of march and battle.’’ 
Since he began this monument, the great work of Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s life has beendone; the Lincoln and Logan 
for Chicago; ‘‘the Puritan’’ for Springfield; the por- 
trait reliefs of Dr. McCosh and of Dr. Bellows; the 
monument to Peter Cooper, still hidden under the 
masses of flowers which veiled it after its unveiling; 
the bust of Garfield for Philadelphia; besides some of 
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his'‘most beautiful work in execution of ‘private com- 
missions. 

The place of the monument, where the old reviewing 
stand stood on Boston Common opposite the State 
House, gives play for the fine ability of the architectu- 
ral collaborator, Mr. Charles McKim. As the Common 
slopes suddenly from the street, the city prepared a ter- 
race at the level of the sidewalk held by a retaining 
wall so that the bronze tablet in very high relief, in its 
architectural setting, might be at an appropriate dis- 
tance from the sidewalk. At the back, the hight of the 
retaining wall gives ample room for three bronze tablets 
of inscriptions by President Eliot. The first of these, 
devoted to the white officers, has been already quoted 
the second refers to the colored troops, and the third to 
their united achievements. On the memorial below the 
horse and rider is the personal inscription to Robert 
Gould Shaw, with the lines by Lowell, ending 

‘* But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet.” 

There is almost an illusion as if the curtain of the 
past was raised and one might see the troops hurrying 
to battle, their gallant leader riding at their side; but 
the mystic figure of human sympathy clasping her pop- 
pies floats over their heads, and the sculptor has raised 
another veil—that of the common and trivial, which 
hides from untouched eyes the nobility, the historical 
importance, the transcendent interest of the acts of men. 

New York City. 


s 
Sanitary. 

No more efficient bit of advertising was ever done 
than that of the company that built and operated the 
Hot-Air Garbage Cremation apparatus, which destroyed 
the noxious elements of the wastes of the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, sending off volumes of carbonic acid gas to 
be wafted harmlessly over the broad lake, and return- 
ing its purified ashes to repair the walks of the 
grounds.’ It-was opento theinspection of all who chose 
to look, and there were the indisputable facts, that on a 
small bit of ground, a scientifically built furnace had 
reduced to harmless gas and ash the wastes of the mul- 
titudes of visitors for any given twenty-four hours, 
within that twenty-four hours, with no offensive odors, 
and no pestilential leavings of any sort. The furnace 
was erected as part of the regular exhibits, but before 
the Fair was over, smaller sizes of it had been set at 
work in previously noisome localities, and since then 
many cities and villages have bought and set in opera- 
tion these furnaces, so that the company claim that their 
apparatus destroys each year more than a quarter of a 
million tons of miscellaneous, city waste. One of the 
most valuable points of these furnaces ‘‘is the complete 
incineration of all substances placed upon their grate- 
bars by the passage of heat over, under_and through 
the material, and the destruction of the results of this 
combustion by means of a second fire, the ultimate 
product being carbonic acid gas, in a highly heated 
state, which is discharged and _ dissipated by 
the chimney.” It will be seen that this thor- 
ough destruction of detrimental substances allows 
of the destructor being placed so near towns as to 
get rid, ina great measure, of the expense of cartage. 
The cost of operating the furnace differs in differ- 
ent sections of our country, according to the current 
rates of fuel and labor. In this, as in all branches of 
human experience, improvement is made from year to 
year, so that in one place where the cremator is 
used, the expenses of operating are now 38 per cent. less 
than they were four years ago; and the best approxi- 
mate estimate that has been made, is that it costs 28 
cents a ton, with labor at $2.12% a day, and coal at $4.50 
aton. These furnaces can be used by towns of 2,000 
people, as well as for large cities. No doubt about it, 
frre is the great purifier, and in a short time seems des- 
tined to supersede all other agencies; for portable gar- 
bage, furnaces are now built that can be moved, if so de- 
sired, from one hotel or institution to another. A very 
efficient one covers a space three feet (one yard) square; 
has a retort suspended above the fire-pot, and all is in- 
cased in a jacket of sheet-iron. A simple arrangement 
of air-jets, which work automatically, exhausts all the 
smoke and odors of the burning garbage from the re- 
tort, and carries them down and through the furnace 
fire, so that nothing but the thoroughly purified and 
odorless gases liberated by combustion, can escape into 
the chimney-flue. The destruction of noxious sub- 
stances is brought to a still finer point by the production 
of a household garbage carbonizer, which was invented 
by a New England sanitarian, and brought to perfection 
by a company who make bacteria-killers of every form 
and size; and this disposes of the waste of a city house 
before it has done any harm and obviates the need of 
the foul-smelling garbage-can that disfigures and pol- 
lutes many an area. 


— 





....That it pays to rebel and remonstrate against be- 
ing supplied with diluted milk and adulterated drugs, 
and being deceived in the composition of spices, lotions 
and nerve-tonics, is well illustrated in the latest Report 
of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, just 
completed, and issued for the year 1895. In studying 
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it one finds, that, whereas, in the year 1884, out of 123 
samples of butter, cheese, tea, coffee and confectionery, 
no lessthan 12 percent. were in some way sophisticated ; 
in the year 1895, of 82 samples collected in July, 1896, 
under similar conditions, none were adulterated. 
Massachusetts enacted a well-devised food and drug 
Statute in 1884, and soon after made liberal provision 
for its enforcement, and the prosecutions have fallen off 
nearly one-half, and many have come to an untimely 
end by the departure, silently and by night, of the ac- 
cused offenders from the precincts of a commonwealth 
that to them is most inhospitable. Scarcely a year 
passes, that some new instrument of precision is 
not invented to aid the officers in their right- 
eous search for cheats and deceivers. Now we have 
.the Zeiss refractometer. A thin film of the fat to be 
tested is so arranged that a reflected beam of light from 
this ‘‘ searcher” passes obliquely throught it, and its 
deflection tells the story, as it is deflected in different 
degrees by lard, butter, margarine, olive-oil and cotton- 
seed oil. Naturally, milk is the great tempter, and its 
purveyors will never cease to try experiments. Among 
samples tested was oue containing water, colored with 
caramel and salted. It was thought worth while to fol- 
low the wagon from which the specimen came. It was 
found that thedealer had an eight-quart can, nearly full 
of this liquid, and that he put a portion into each. of the 
small cans, which he delivered just before leaving them, 
so if an inspector looked at a can, as he naturally would, 
he would find it all right, nothing but the thorough 
search that looked at all the cans showed the fraud. 
Ninety-seven per cent. of butter samples proved to be 
genuine. Another phase of injurious manufacture and 
traffic is revealed in the make-up ofthe widely adver- 
tised blood purifiers and nerve tonics. The vivifying 
effects so graphically set forth in the glowing adver- 
tisements is the result of alcohol of which they contain 
from eight to twenty-six per cent. Daily used the 
alcohol habit will soon be hopelessly established. 





Science. 





THE Yerkes Observatory has been rather unlucky in 
Starting out. Various annoying hindrances delayed 
the work, and postponed the erection of the telescope 
for nearly a year, so that it was only on May 2istor 22d 
that the instrument was at last mounted in its dome 
with things in working order, and with everything 
promising well. Buta week had hardly gone before an 
unlucky accident occurred, which will disable the in- 
strument for some months to come.. The floor of the 
great dome, ninety feet in diameter, is constructed ‘so 
that it can be raised or lowered at pleasure through a 
range of twenty-three feet, in order to give the observer 
easy access to the eyepiece of the telescope, in what- 
ever direction it may be pointed, without the necessity 
of the awkward and sometimes actually dangerous 
climbing of step-ladders and observing-chairs which ac- 
companies the use of most large instruments. Early in 
the morning of Sunday,May 3oth, probably about 34. M., 
the cables which hold the southern edge of the floor, 
for some cause not vet explained, broke loose from their 
fastenings, letting down that side of the floor,a dis- 
tance of nearly forty-five feet, while the northern edge 
still hung in place. In falling itcaught on the pedestal] 
of the telescope, carrying away part of the iron stair- 
case which is attached to it, but most fortunately doing 
no further damage to the instrument. In fact, if the ac- 
cident was to happen at all, things could hardly have 
been arranged more satisfactorily. If it had happened 
when the great object glass was being mounted, or when 
the room was filled with visitors, as it had been several 
times during the week, or eventwo or three hours be- 
fore, when Professor Barnard and his assistant had been 
at work with the telescope, the consequences would 
have been most disastrous. As it is, about all the dam- 
age is an exasperating loss of time and money. The 
cause of the accident is yet to be investigated; it would 
seem that there must have been some error of design,or 
some carelessness of construction to make such a thing 
possible. Protessor Hale’s reports as to the performance 
oi the telescope are very satisfactory. During the week 
in which they were able to use it the weather was rather 


unfavorable, but, notwithstanding this, they had some , 


very fine views of various objects; and in examining a 
bright star which Mr. Barnard had often examined 
critically while he was connected with Lick Observa- 
tory, he discovered a new and very faint companion. 
This seems to indicate that the ditterence between the 
‘“seeing’’ at Mt. Hamilton and Williams Bay, where 
the Yerkes Observatory is situated, is not so great as 
had been feared. There has been a very prevalent im- 
pression among astronomers that the difference in at- 
mospheric conditions would about offset the difference 
in the size of the instruments, so that the new telescope 
would only be about on even terms with the older one; 
probably unable to show anything that could not be 
seen with the other. But it appears that the great 
difference between the light-gathering power of the two 
instruments gives the new one a decided superior- 
ity notwithstanding its location. As to the general 
atmospheric conditions at the Yerkes Observatory, Mr. 
Hale reports that the seeing has often been very fine dur- 
ing the spring. especially in the daytime, giving him most 
beautiful views of the sun, with the twelve-inch tele- 
scope he formerly used in Chicago. Since he pro- 
poses to make solar observations one of the chief lines 
of work with the new instrument this is very encourag- 
ing. At the Lick Observatory the daytime seeing 
is as notoriously bad as the night seeing is fine, 
so that they have been able to do very little in 
solar work. The formal opening of the Observatory 
had been set for a date in October, and this will re- 
quire no change. The damage done by the accident 
can easily be repaired long before then, 
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THE Senate has been occupied largely with the sugar 
schedule, which more than any other, except that on 
wool and woolens, was expected to be the subject of dis- 


agreement. The Republican members went into caucus 
on it, the result of which was a change in the rates re- 
ported from the committee from 1.875 to 1.95. There 
was Only one test vote during the week on the sugar 
schedule, and that was on this proposed change, which 
was carried by a vote of 32 to 30. The Republicans, in 
this vote, were re-enforced by Messrs. Jones and Stewart, 
of Nevada, and Mr. McEnery, of Louisiana. In the dis- 
cussion Senator McEnery came out candidly as a protec- 
tionist, declaring that he thought it right to allow to 
other States the measure of protection which he re- 
garded as necessary to the interests of Louisiana. The 
discussion so far, has emphasized the disagreement 
among the Democrats on protection. A number of 
the Southern Democratic Senators have voted on one 
point or another in favor of a protective tariff as 
against a tariff for revenue only. Great surprise was 
expressed by Senator Vest when he was told that this 
time-honored Democratic phrase, ‘‘a tariff for revenue, 
only,”’ did not appear in the last Democratic platform, 
as he had supposed it did. The word only was omitted. 
Senator Tillman assured him that the omission of this 
word was under discussion in the platform committee, 
andthat it was dropped purposely, thus emphasizing 
the departure from the old Democratic position. While 
the agricultural schedule was under discussion, a mo- 
tion was made by Senator Bacon that cotton be taken 
from the free list and placed among the articles to re- 
ceive the benefit of a protective tariff. Senators Vest, 
of Missouri; Jones, of Arkansas; Chilton, of Texas; 
and Caffery, of Louisiana, made a strong fight against 
this change; but were overborne by the Republican 
Senators, with the help of a number of Southern Dem- 
crats, who made a vigorous fight under the lead of 
Senator Bacon, of Georgia. The vote was 42 to Igin 
favor of levying a twenty per cent. duty on raw cotton. 
Besides Senator Bacon, Senators Clay, McEnery, Mc- 
Laurin and Tillman, with three Populists, voted for pro- 
tection to cotton. 


One of the difficulties in connection with the sugar 
schedule was the question of the Hawaiian Treaty, 
under which sugar from the Hawaiian Islands comes in 
free. Forthe sake of revenue the Senate Committee 
had it in contemplation to propose that so much of the 
Treaty as admitted sugar free should be abrogated. 
The question of the annexation of Hawaii having, how- 
ever, become again a living question, the Republicans 
were anxious to avoid any action which might compli- 
cate that matter. In view of this several proposi- 
tions were brought forward in the Senate, one proposing 
to have the Treaty abrogated, one to continue its oper- 
ations indefinitely, another to remit one-third of the or- 
dinary duties in favor of Hawaiian sugar, and by Mr. 
Allison to leave the whole question of modifying the 
Treaty to the Executive branch of the Government. 
The result of the discussion on Saturday was to refer 
this matter to the Finance Committee, which is expected 
to make a definite recommendation early in the present 
week, 


Tue fact of the change in Democratic sentiment in 
this country respecting Protection, particularly in the 
South, as shown by the number of Democratic votes cast 
for high rates in the House and in the Senate, makes 
the speech of the Duke of Devonshire in Liverpool on 
Saturday of more than ordinary interest. The Colonial 
Premiers, including Sir Wilfred Laurier, of Canada, 
were guests of the British Empire League, of which the 
Dukeis President. After speaking of the ‘objects of the 
League and the relations between the Home Govern- 
ment and its colonies, the Duke took up the subject of 
the tariff. He said that while free trade was still the 
best and wisest policy for England, it was true that the 
virtues and results which were expected to follow it 
have not been realized, and the prophecy of its ‘univer- 
sal adoption has been falsified. The Cobdenites still 
believe that it is best for Great Britain to be the only 
free trade country in the world; yet the experience of 
the past fifty years teaches that neither old nor new 
markets are opening to England by the influence of free 
trade alone, and that if her commerce is to be increased, 
she must find her markets herself. He believed that 
the true policy was to improve the opportunity of ex- 
panding and consolidating the colonies. Allthe London 
papers refer to the Duke’s speech, and nearly all agree 
with Zhe Times that ‘‘an astonishing change”’ has taken 
place. The Morning Post refers to the speech as ‘“‘a 
funeral oration on the Cobdenite school.” The Daily 
Chronicle warns the colonial friends of England not to 
get the idea that England ‘‘ will ever join the protec. 
;tionist ring.” Mr. Laurier afterward said by way of re- 
Sponse that England must not go back to protection. 


JAPAN has added three more to her list of complaints 
is that the Hawaiian customs 


against Hawaii. One 
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officials discriminate against Japanese wine in favor of 
the California product; another takes exception to an 
order of the Hawaiian Board of Immigration to the 
owners of plantations, requiring them inj making con- 
tracts for Oriental labor to make those contracts for two 
Chinese to one Japanese in every case, and a third com- 
plains of an order displacing a Japanese physician on a 
plantation. On the other hand, itis said that the Jap- 
anese Minister at Honolulu has so far modified his de- 
mands as tobe content witha payment of a certain 
sum of money for each individual emigrant unjustly re- 
turned. As the utmost that can be claimed under such 
a construction is a very moderate sum, it is thought 
that an arrangement can be effected. These state- 
ments give added significance to the report, doubtless 
correct, that a treaty for the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States is to be presented very shortly to Con- 
gress. According to the articles of the treaty, Hawaii 
is to become a territory of the United States, ceding all 
her ports and Crown lands, in exchange for the protec- 
tion of the United States, and is to be known as the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; the United States is to assume the 
debt of the Hawaiian Republic to the limit of $4,000,000; 
the present citizens of Hawaii become American citi- 
zens, except those Asiatic excluded by American laws. 
It is said that the opinion is expressed by several Senators 
that the question of annexation will be taken up by the 
Administration as soon as the Tariff bill is passed. 





EveER since the famous Pan American Congress at 
Washington during the Harrison Administration, there 
has been a constant endeavor on the part of the United 
States to enter into closer commercial relations with her 
Southern sister Republics. The publication of the 
‘Bureau of American Republics’’ is an evidence of 
this; but still the fact remains that at present the South 
American trade with Europe is far greater than it is 
with us. A party of delegates from all the Central 
and South American Republics are now ona tour of the 
principal manufacturing and commercial cities in the 
Eastern States, for the purpose of studying our indus- 
trial conditions and furthering a project whereby our 
markets may be opened to their raw products and we 
send them in return our finished articles. The delega- 
tion has been shown every hospitality in New York 
both by the city officials and by private bodies, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce; and of course Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and the other cities they ex- 
pect to visit before the middle of July will show them 
similar attentions. The delegates are not official 
representatives of their respective Governments, 
but merely come as private merchants seeking for the 
promotion of trade. The great obstacles, they say, 
which have prevented a greater volume of South Ameri- 
can trade coming to the United States is the absence of 
proper shipping facilities (for instance, there is no di- 
rect line between Buenos Ayres and any of our Eastern 
ports); the lack of a credit system similar to that which 
England allows to her South American merchants and a 
reduction in our high tariff on raw products. 


As the arrangements for Jubilee day are progressing, 
the chief impression is one of immensity. The crowd 
of foreign representatives already in London is bewil- 
dering, and apparently does more than anything has for 
some time to make the average citizen believe in the 
stupendous size of the British Empire and the kaleido- 
scopic character of its races. The published program 
shows that the chief impression made by the procession 
on the 22d will be military, one writer affirming that 
there will bea larger number of troops under armsthan 
at any time since Waterloo; while the naval parade will 
show five miles of battle-ships. The craze over seats 
has subsided; but the appearance everywhere, even on 
the roofs of the churches, of scaffolding, shows that ex- 
pectations are still high. As usual, bitter complaints 
are made by different people of partiality in the arrange- 
ments,and charges made of personal slights. The most 
conspicuous is the charge that Mr. Gladstone has had 
no place offered him, and the reason given is a letter in 
which he protests against any representative of the 
Sultan’s being received. The House of Commons, too, 
is said to feel aggrieved. The most conspicuous fea- 
tures as reported are the colonial deputations. Sir 
Wilfred Laurier has been received in a peculiarly cor- 
dial way, and every effort is being made to impress the 
Premier and other officials from Australasia and else- 
where with the importance attached to their presence. 
American correspondents are much amused over the 
anticipations in regard to the number of Americans 
anxious to attend and willing to pay fabulous prices 
and accept the meanest of accommodations. 


In the intensity of interest in the Eastern Question 
and the Diamond Jubilee comparatively little notice has 
been taken of the visit to Europe of the King of Siam. 
There has been a general idea that this visit was chiefly 
one of curiosity or connected with his well-known de- 
sire for the introduction of the best forms of Western 
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manufactures,etc. A Siamese paper, however, affirms 
that these are really of very minorimportance. That the 
visit in truth is a bold, perhaps desperate, effort to make 
some definite arragements for the future of Siam. If 
matters continue as inthe past Siam will absolutely lose 
her independent position. France, by a series of the 
most atrociously unjust actions, utterly regardless of 
her own arrangements,has been increasing her hold until 
she already acts as if she considered the whole kingdom 
her personal property. King Chulalongkorn realizes 
this very keenly, andit is thought that he proposes to see 
if he can by personal interviews interpose a check t< 
these advances. It is looked upon as significant that 
just at this time comes the announcement that while 
Russia has been busy with the Chinese railway enter- 
prises in the north, England has quietly made a most 
important arrangement in the south which if carried out 
will check French advances very seriously. The de- 
tails are not as yet given in full; but it appears that 
England has annexed to Burma the Kokang district 
about which there was discussion in connection with 
the Siamese question in 1893, has also secured a per- 
petual base or protectorate over a section of the prov- 
ince of Yunnan, and by the opening of West River for 
navigation from Canton to Wu-chau has secured perma- 
nent control of the trade lines from North India to the 
Chinese Sea. This will make England still more inter- 
ested in the preservation of the Siamese control of the 
right bank, at least, of the Mekong River, and will 
make her Siam’s natural ally. The fact that the King 
of Siam has passed by Paris and is spending his time 
with his son, who is enthusiastically English, indicates 
that he proposes to rely chiefly on English influences. 


Tue Turks are strengthening their hold on Thessaly. 
They haveissued a proclamation to all who have fled 
thatif they do not return and claim their property with- 
in fifteen days it will be confiscated. They are also 
superintending the gathering of an early harvest. Ac- 
cording to telegrams from Athens, which are not as yet 
fully confirmed, they are fortifying Prevesa and Volo, 
and generally are making it evident that they propose 
to stay. From Salonica comes the news that the rail- 
roads are as busy as on the eve of the war, and that for 
three months trains conveying troops and supplies have 
been running constantly. It is claimed, also, that there 
are 250,000 Ottoman troops in Thessaly and 300,000 
more in Macedonia, and Turkish officers openly deride 
the idea of evacuation, asking which one or two of the 
European Powers is going to compel them toleave. It 
is noted as significant that there is one place in Thes- 
saly where the Greek flag is still flying, and that is the 
famous monastery of Meteora. The Turks have done 
their best to terrify the monks into yielding; but they 
refuse and continue to harass their enemies. To com- 
pel them to haul down their flag would raise a bitter 
protest all over Europe. 


MEANWHILE the negotiations continue at Constanti- 
nople, tho very little progress is made. All sorts of 
rumors are afloat. It is said that the German Ambas- 
sador has to transmit to Berlin everything that is pro- 
posed, and await an answer before giving his opinion. 
There is no official confirmation of the statement that 
England has threatened. to withdraw from the Concert 
if the Turkish retention of Thessaly is allowed; but the 
opinion gains ground that such a course is practically 
decided upon, and it is reported that the Western Pow- 
ers have announced that they will not consider the 
question of indemnity and the capitulations until that 
of the frontier is decided. As is natural there is much 
speculation as tothe cause of the obstruction policy. 
Are Germany and Russia in league to support Turkey ? 
Is Germany alone playing a strong game with the idea 
of utilizing the Turkish alliance at this time, as Francis 
I did in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent? Whatis 
the meaning of the evident friendship of Austria and 
Russia? Scarcely aday goes by that does not bring 
some new suggestion, showing that the correspondents, 
at least, are all at sea, and that if the Powers themselves 
are clear asto their plansthey are keeping them secret. 


For some time there has been little to disturb the 
English in India. The boundary discussions with 
Afghanistan have beencarried on quite successfully, and 
the general indications have been peaceful. Last week 
there was a flurry of excitement over an attack upon 
some British troops on the border in which several 
officers and men were killed. The assailants were one 
of the turbulent Moslem tribes that have frequently 
given the English considerable trouble, under the lead 
of a chieftain notorious for his hostility to British rule. 
The chief significance of the trouble at present lies in the 
widespread feeling among the Moslems of India of dis. 
satisfaction with the bitter attacks made upon Turkey 
and the position taken by England in insisting upon 
Turkish reforms. The dissatisfaction has manifested 
itself in a number of ways, chiefly by the publication of 
hostile editorials in the Moslem press. Probably more 
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serious, in truth, is the news of a severe earthquake in 
Bengal. According to the first telegrams half the city 
of Calcutta is in ruins, and there is scarcely a wall in the 
city which is not injured. There has also been much 
destruction of property at Darjeeling and other places. 


JAPAN has now reached the point in her career toward 
Western civilization where the problems of capital and 
labor are beginning to thrust themselves forward. 
Last month the first public meeting ever held in the 
country with the sole object of advocating the cause of 
labor, brought out several hundred workmen to hear 
addresses by Japanese labor students, who had made 
careful investigation of American and European trades- 
unionism, and who eventually hoped to organize their 
fellow workmen on similar lines. As to the condition 
of the Japanese laborer, we learn the following facts 
from one of those at present engaged in bettering their 
condition: The contract system prevails in all employ- 
ments, and such a hold have the contractors over the 
unorganized men that the laborer has little or no hope 
of ever improving his condition. The average working 
day comprises eleven hours, and the factory operatives 
have to sign contracts for five years, and make a deposit 
as a surety, while in the other trades the workmen 
must apprentice themselves for from six to ten years. 
Child and female labor is largely employed, and the 
working hours are not in their case reduced. It is im- 
possible to marry and support a family without the 
greatest misery, since it is stated that an unmarried 
man cannot save more than $1.50 after a month’s work. 
The laborers’ wages are spent in the boarding-houses 
which the contractors provide for them, and in the 
cheap restaurants and brothels. In some cases the 
boarding-house keepers attempt to give them an ele- 
mentary education; but it has been unsuccessful, as they 
are not in a condition to study after ten or twelve hours 
of work. Strikes have already made their appearance 
in Japan, and have been generally successful for the 
strikers. Two, this May, resulted ina raise of wages 
ten and fifteen per cent. respectively. Whether this 
means that the employers are not yet ready to resist in 
concerted action, or that there is a lack of labor supply, 
is uncertain, At any rate labor combination will un- 
doubtedly have to come, and even now a member of the 
Diet has promised to introduce a bill at the next session 
encourafing the formation of trades-unions. 





Tue English expedition to Abyssinia has finished its 
work and is on its way home. The French are loud in 
their claims that it has been a failure. The English, if 
their general silence since it was undertaken means any- 
thing, seem not to care much about it anyway. To 
judge from the remarks made by the Government 
organs, King Menelek is looked upon as not a man of 
much moment, who can be managed all right should 
there arise any necessity for positive action. It is to 
be noted, however, that Russia has decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with Abyssinia, thus carrying out 
one of Prince Lobanoff’s schemes on which he was very 
insistent. More important, probably, is the discussion 
going on in Italy as to the continued occupation of Kas- 
sala. There is a strong party in favor of withdrawing 
from the African experiment altogether, and if that car- 
ries the day it is generally taken for granted that the 
heir to Kassala, and perhaps to Massowa as well, will be 
England. Inthat case Menelek will have to choose be- 
tween England and the French advancing from the 
West, and the English feel confident that they can offer 
the greatest inducements. 


GovERNOR WAHIS, of the Congo Free State, who has 
just returned to Brussels, from Africa, makes reply in 
the London Zimes to the charges of cruel and inhuman 
treatment of natives by Agents of the State. The 
charges to which the Governor refers are chiefly those 
made by the Rev. E. O. Sjoblom, of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society. The Governor, unfortunately, has 
not sufficient command of English always to make his 
meaning clear. He examines and denies or explains 
most of Mr. Sjoblom’s statements, tho he does not suc- 
cessfully refute him. He admits one charge. It is true, 
he says, that one village, refusing to pay its tax, ‘had 
to be repressed.’’ It resisted and lost a certain number 
of men.” The ‘‘repression’” was legitimate, he says; 
but the troops ought not to have been under the charge 
of a black officer. Mr. Sjoblom was wrong in intimat- 
ing the ‘guilty officer’? was not punished; ‘‘he was 
revoked.’’ This conveys little meaning except that 
force was used because the taxes were not paid and 
some of the villagers were killed. What is meant by 
‘repression ’’? What was done to the officer when he was 
‘“revoked’’? The best defense made by Governor 
Wahis is inthe quotations he gives from Father Van 
Hencxthoven, who has been at Stanley Falls four years 
and seen no violence, and from the English Baptist 
missionary, Mr. Grenfell, who says that some of the 
reports of cruelty are not true, and that in the districts 
he is acquainted with the ‘‘ rule of the State is infinite- 
ly more beneficent than any native régime I have 
known, and that life and property are more and increas- 
ingly secure.”’ It is said that Governor Wahis will not 
return, but will be made a baron for his services. 
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To a large part of the public, however intelligent, 
there is always a degree of mystery as to the technical 
process by which the workman in any art makes his 
idea concrete. Upon his skill in that practical crafts- 
manship depends the great difference between a con- 
ception in art that remains a fiction to delight only his 
own brain, known only to his inward eyes and ears, 
and its becoming a real, tangible creation, in the beauty 
of which all the world forever can share. 

The method of bringing into definite being a musical 
composition, the composer’s technical labor at his work, 
is, perhaps, the least understood of all art processes. 
The statuary’s modeling and tooling, the painter’s ex- 
perimental studies, sketching and colorings, the archi- 
tect’s plans, and even the tentative work that the care- 
ful literary man often deems necessary to an elaborate 
play or novel or poem—these are all better known or 
guessed. Many people seemto have an idea thata 
symphony or oratorio, a concert-overture or suite, an 
opera or concerto, to say nothing of musical works of 
smaller and less complicated form, pass from the com- 
poser’s mind to the public stage and to the ears of an 
audience by some single and complete genesis; jump- 
ing—as has been said—into such existence like a Min- 
erva from the brain of Jupiter. Such a want of a 
clear idea of the practical work that the composer 
must do, with which nobody else can much help him, 
rises partly in the fact that music is the most techni- 
cal and self-reserved of all the arts, not inclined to 
meet the popular mind and temperament half-way, as do 
to the sister-arts. And partly is it because there must be 
between the conception of a musical work and its disclos- 
ure to the general public, not one but two intermediate 
processes—three, if we approach music’s most splendid 
and complex forms. For the ideas must pass from the 
composer’s mind to paper, in a hieroglyphic of their 
own, not understanded of the people. To allow us to 
hear them there must be also a special class of interme- 
diary artists, the performers, and of artistic tools, mu- 
sical instruments. So do we find that the art specially 
addressed to the ear must curiously wait on the eye, so 
far as concerns the pleasure of ninety-nine persons in a 
hundred. We are not dealing here with the gifted and 
fortunate hundredth man or woman, to whom a glance 
at the scored page means to hear its contents by the ear 
of the mind, at once and in full majesty. Perhaps 
human intellect cannot go further than that. 

Now, there is an interesting analogy between the paint- 
er’s process and the composer’s that may make the latter’s 
operations clearer. At least it is marked when speak- 
ing of the composer of the music demanding orchestral 
interpretation. Let us suppose that a painter starts out 


on a large picture. Let it be one historical or genre, 


landscape or seascape, a drama or story on canvas; but 
one not to be developed strictly from a definite natural lo- 
cality, or by the aid of the natural model. These, to be 
sure, are not the ordinary conditions of the painter’s 
work inthese days. But forthe sake of drawing the par- 
allel with the musician’s process we can suppose a very 
gifted and almost perversely imaginative painter, a sort 
of Arnold Boecklin. We can fancy that the painter’s 
mind has been haunted for months by odds and ends 
bearing more or less on the coming picture’s details. 
Sketch-books and bits of paper all full of jottings—fig- 
ures of menor women, fragments of vistas, that are odd 
types and souvenirs; memoranda dashed down in char- 
coal or pencilor color. They were not all made 
with direct reference to this particular picture; but 
there will be things in the collection that may have 
haunted him as just what such a composition might in- 
clude. There will be, too, themes and motives design- 
edly and carefully noted for it. The painter has made 
or he will make his special studies for details of impor- 
tance in his picture. He may even have visited particu- 
lar localities for such themes. He will ‘‘ work out”’ the 
scope and the relationship of one part of it to another, 
and try to see it all as definitely as possible before it is 
begunandended. In other words, our painter composes 
his painting. Almost exactly so by literary preliminaries 
does M. Daudet or M. Zola compose a book. And with 
all his knowledge of drawing, of linear perspectives, of 
how one detail affects another, so will the painter see in 
his mind, approximately, at least, before he puts a brush, 
the whole business of the relation of colors and tones to 
each other. He understands their individual! qualities 
and their effects when together. He knows the lovely 
mystery of aerial perspective, the lovely mystery of 
harmony and discord before the eye, the lovely mys- 
tery of what shall appeal directly and what indirectly 
to us to make up the perfect and concordant ensemble. 
Of course the artist hardly will be able to realize and 
carry out at once as he paints all his ideal, doing with- 
out reconsidering, correction and recorrection, experi- 
ments and changes as his work comes into being on its 
canvas. Sometimes a great pictorial genius does so, but 
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not often, and there is apt to be more brag than truthin 
declaring it of one’s self. But quickly or slowly, the 
complexities of the process shall bring to pass the fin- 
ished work. A great deal of genius has been indeed the 
proverbial infinite capacity for taking pains. Giotto, 
Angelo, Rafaello, Claude, Rembrandt, Turner, Meis- 
sonier, Watts—they all have worked in this way, 
the only way.. Phidias and Thorwaldsen—it was their 
sculptor-way, too. It was the way of Pope and of 
Carlyle. 


Education. 


On the eighth of January, 1897, a petition was 
sent tothe Senate of the University of Berlin, signed by 
more than half of the instructors in the university, re- 
questing the university authorities to take up Universi- 
ty Extension work in and about the city of Berlin. The 
list included such names as Dames, Delbriick, Diels, 
Dilthey, Gierke, Harnack, Paulsen, Schmoller, Wag- 
ner and many other equally eminent. After a brief re- 
view of the course of the University Extension move- 
ment in other countries, and especially in Austria, the 
petitioners set forth the many signs of social disinte- 
gration in modern Germany, and their reasons for 
thinking that this movement will help make headway 
against it. They close with the statement that in their 
opinion the University of Berlin is called by its promi- 
nent position among the German institutions to begin 
this movement in Germany. They are confident that 
the university thus not only will fulfil a great social 
duty, but will act in its own best interests, and will 
establish still further its dignity and itsinfluence. They 
declare that they cannot see how, by this step, any of 
the primary and peculiar purposes which a university 
pursues can be iajured, and they hope that by this new 
device culture and knowledge will be more widely spread 
among the people. 





....Western Reserve University is to make great 
changes at its forthcoming commencement. There is to 
be a joint commencement of all the various departments. 
Instead of essays and orations by the students, the 
deans and the President will speak upon the work of 
the various departments. It is also probable that the 
professors and the members of the graduating classes 
will appear for the first time in academic costume. The 
University will, next year, offer certain special courses 
to teachers and to those who are preparing to become 
teachers. They will consist largely of courses in Psy- 
chology, Biology, Ethics, the Principles and History of 
Education, Nervous Diseases in Children, the Diseases 
of the Eye, other diseases incident to the schoolroom, 
and in gymnastic work and practice. It is expected 
that the new chemical laboratory of the Medical Col- 
lege of the University will be ready for occupancy at 
the opening of the next college year. The present lab- 
oratory is large, but with the development of experi- 
mental instruction a building devoted to chemistry has 
become necessary. 


.-. The statement in THE INDEPENDENT of May 6th as to 
the organic relation of the theological seminaries of the 
country to colleges from which they. draw their students 
is, to say the least, an exaggeration. Such relation is 
the general rule for certain denominations, the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, etc., but is not common in the case 
of the seminaries of the leading Protestant denomina- 
tions. An examination of the status of 141 theological 
schools discloses the fact that 60 are departments of 
universities or colleges, 19 are affiliated to universities 
or colleges, 61 are independent. It is undoubtedly the 
case that the proportion of theological students who 
have received a collegiate degree is greater than the 
proportion in any other professional course. Of 147 
theological schools reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1893-94, all but 43 answered an inquiry on this 
point. The 104 schools represented in the reply com- 
prised 4,669 students, and of these 2,185, or 46.5 per 
cent., were college graduates having either the A.B. or 
the B.S. degree. 


...»Prof. Rufus B. Richardson has been re-elected 
Director for five years of the American School of Arche- 
ology at Athens, and Prof. Alfred Emerson, of Cornell, 
elected Professor of the School for the coming year. 
Prof. Tracy Peck, of Yale, is elected Director of the 
American School at Rome for the year 1898-’99, and 
Mr. Richard Norton, of Bryn Mawr, is elected Professor 
of Archeology, as colleague of Prof. Clement L. Smith, 
of Harvard, who is to serve as Director for the coming 
year. 


...-The art facilities at Trinity College (Hartford), 
have been substantially increased by the opening of the 
studios and instruction of the ‘‘ Connecticut League of 
Art Students,” as an elective to Trinity men. This 
liberal movement is in line with the action of the Hart- 


ford Hospital last year opening its operating rooms to 
the students preparing for the medical profession. 


...-Dr. G. Stanley Hall has just finished a course of 
-lectures at Richmond College (Virginia), on ‘‘ Modern 
Psychology.” It was the tenth course in the Thomas 
Memorial Lectures, maintained by a fund given by the 
children of.the late James Thomas, Jr., in honor of their 
father. 
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A Lesson from a Throne. 

WE love the Queen, not for her long reign, but 
for her just reign. We love her, not because her 
power has been so widely extended, or because her 
rank has been raised among sovereigns as Empress of 
India, but because she is good and pure. She has 
made mistakes, her Government has done things 
wrong and unjust; but nobody believes the Queen has 
desired anything more or anything less than justice— 
justice toward and among all her subjects, justice 
with all other nations and peoples. The spirit of her 
life and rule has been just, liberal and benign. 

No ruler in the world is honored as Victoria. The 
Czar is feared, not loved; the Kaiser awes and com- 
mands, but makes few friends; the Sultan is despised 
where he is not slavishly served; Humbert and Fran- 
cis Joseph are average sovereigns. When they die 
their successors will occupy their places. All of them 
exercise authority more absolutely than the English 
Queen; but all together have not the moral influence 
ia the world which she wields. 

She is Christian; so are they, except the Turk. 
She has an official relation to the Church; so have 
they. But we unhesitatingly take her as the best 
Christian of them all. Why? Is it not because re- 
ligion is more a dominant power in the Queen’s per- 
sonal life? She loves justice pecause she truly loves 
God, and regards his Kingdom asa kingdom of right- 
eousness. She sees that his reign isa benignant reign, 
designed to make it as hard as possible to do wrong 
and as easy as possible to do right; that he punishes 
when he must that men may not torget that there is 
a law and that penalty is sure; that he moves men by 
love and mercy and forbearance and liberal promises; 
that he causes men to know that he would not that any 
should perish, butthat all should come to repentance. 
She sees that prevention and reformation are prin- 
ciples of his Government, and that obedience to his 
requirements is as 1ecessary in sovereigns as in sub- 
jects. Love for his law, trust in his goodness, faith 
in his promises are, as she preceives, exceeding 
comely in those that bear rule and carry the dignities 
and burdens of royalty. 

One of the glories of her sixty years’ reign is eman- 
cipation, according to Mr. Gladstone, development of 
the individuality of women, according to Ellen Terry. 
These are glories of God's Kingdom. He emancipates 
from all torms of bondage, and deals, not with masses 
or classes OL men, not by proxy, but with persons as 
individuals, directly. His Spirit comes into close con- 
tact with each person, regardless of age or sex, talent, 
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possession, education, or other accident or incident 
of life, and the relation is one of sonship, with all its 
wondrous possibilities. It dignifies the individual, 
makes him of royal kinship, and brings out the best 
in development. Weare not slaves unless we elect 
to serve Satan; we are not disinherited except by 
our own deliberate choice; we are not without power 
and influence in the Kingdom, unless we shut our- 
selves outside of it. 

Progress in righteousness, intelligence, power of 
the individual, influence of personal character, mu- 
tual regard and helpfulness is characteristic of the 
Queen's people in no small degree, because she who 
is affectionately called the ‘‘ old Queen,’’ is the good 
Queen, whose life is far higher and worthier than that 
of ‘good Queen Bess.’’ The Christian virtues, so beau- 
tiful in sovereigns, shine in her long, pure and devoted 
life. Long ago she told a heathen ruler, dazzled 
with the magnificence of her reign, that the secret of 
England’s greatness lay in the Word of God. More 
powerfully than any of the great ecclesiastical digni- 
taries of her realm, has she preached to Christian 
England the Gospel of love and righteousness, of in- 
telligence and moral excellence, and of individual de- 
velopment. Her highest and best title to ‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith’’ is her own pure and devoted life. 


The Queen’s Jubilee. 

THE INDEPENDENT spreads before its readers this 
week a striking series of appreciative comments on 
the Victorian age and reign. They are from states- 
men, soldiers, prelates, poets, authors, singers, act- 
ors, scholars, teachers, and other representative 
Britons, with a few Americans added to the list. 
Some express themselves with sententious brevity, as, 
for example, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Dufferin, Ellen 
Terry, the Poet Laureate, Mr. Lecky and Canon 
Farrar; others enter into more detail; and Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s admirable discussion, like a feast of good 
things, will supply us with a second joint for next 
week. The shades of opinion expressed are as many 
and as various as the writers. Mrs. Oliphant, from 
her station near the court at Windsor, writes in that 
tone of reverential affection which, so far as we have 
observed, is dominant in the celebration. Mr. D. 
Naoroji, of the Indian Congress, is the exception. 
He strikes in with a loud dissent, and charges India’s 
wars, pestilences and famines on the Queen's violation 
of her ‘‘ most sacred pledges.” 

The writers appear to find each what he cares for 
most among the characteristic features and achieve- 
ments of the reign, the delightfully optimistic result 
of a free constitution and good government, which 
goes far to account for the peace, content and pros- 
perity of the British Empire, tho it may not all be 
chargeable to the personal credit of the Queen. 

There is much force in President Eliot’s suggestion 
that the great characteristics of the period during 
which Queen Victoria has reigned are not matters 
with which any ruler and Government has had much 
todo. They are the features of the great age and 
characteristic of it. Mr. Gladstone in his pregnant 
note reduces these various characteristics, very phil- 
osophically, tothe one head of Emancipation, Read- 
ing the word in the broad sense, this is probably true. 
When Victoria came to the throne emancipation of 
the African slave was among the recent glories of 
England. Emancipation was already in the air, and 
there were people enough in Great Britain who 
needed. to be emancipated. It is said that an acci- 
dental meeting with the aged Wilberforce in her girl- 
hood left impressions on the young princess, and 
purposes in her breast, which have been executing 
themselves ever since. If this is true she was but the 
child of the great age which had already begun and 
which was bringing with it emancipation ior the Jew, 
for the Boroughs, for the common voters, for the 
ballot, for the prisons and asylums, for the Church, 
for the miners, for the children, for the universities, 
for the schools, and for the meal in the cottager’s bin. 

It would certainly be misleading to represent 
Queen Victoria as the Child of the Age as to all or even 
many of these great social and political movements, 
No doubt the Prince Consort was; and their eldest 
born, the Dowager Empress of Germany, whether 
she took her direction from the father or the mother, 
or both, has always been among the foremost spirits 
of the age. But the characteristic movements of the 
period did not get their initiation from the Queen and 
were not always favored by her. Her personal rela- 


tion to the progressive politics of the period need not, 
however, be described. Considering the limitations 
which parliamentary government imposes on the 
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Sovereign, it is perhaps the best thing to be said of 
the Queen that she has interfered so little and left 
Parliaments to come and go and work themselves out 
in freedom, undisturbed by the intrigue or the influ- 
ence of the Court. With perhaps one brief excep- 
tion she has remained unvisited by the ideals, dreams 
or ambitions of another imperial Elizabeth. 

The richness and fulness of her domestic life, and 
the womanly part she has acted in it, have somewhat 
obscured her function as a monarch. The world still 
needs to learn from such testimonies as we publish 
to-day, how little of this Queen’s day went to the ac- 
count of royal self-indulgence, how little there is of 
the official figurehead in her rendering of her office, 
and how much of hard work, laborious duty and bur- 
densome responsibility came to her with the Crown, 
and could not be laid aside even at the coming of a 
sacred sorrow. 

In ruling and giving tone to that potent agency 
which thrills through the nerves of the whole social 
world, the English Court, in administrative functions, 
governmental supervision and in the way of. direct 
and indirect influence on the successive governments 
which are called into power, Victoria has borne her 
full part in impe:ial affairs. The dispatch box has 
been for her as weli as her Ministers a daily burden, 
and no one knows better than her Ministers with what 
force she has made herself felt in their councils. All 
who love peace in this country will recall the gentle 
means by which she drew the venom from Lord 
Palmerston’s dispatch to Mr. Seward on the Mason 
and Slidell seizure, and left Mr. Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment free to act as they intended from the first. 

She has worn the crown with dignity and irre- 
proachable integrity. without making it a wreath of 
roses, and without turning the Court into a hotbed 
of selfish intrigue or dynastic schemes. In her un- 
precedented reign England has ruled itself under its 
constitutional authorities, by its own laws and ac- 
cording to its own view of its interests. The throne is 
stronger with the people than it was when the century 
began—stronger, perhaps, than the House of Lords. 
The nation is more solidly united, politicat abuses 
are fewer and less dangerous; criminals are dealt with 
better than in any other country in the world; the 
social danger from the criminal class is less, and, how- 
ever the people are divided in politics, they are one 
in devotion and enthusiasm for the Queen. 

Length of days and a reign extended almost beyond 
precedent have had much to do with it, but above all 
is the sound, pure, womanly character of the Queen. 
A distinguished American gentleman once proposed 
the Queen’s health at London in the following terms: 
‘The Queen of Britain, the Empress of India, the 
woman of the world.’’ This happy toast hits the 
point. The crown which the world is now bringing 
to Britain’s Queen is the crown of a great and true 
womanhood, for woman she has been in every rela- 
tion, and womanly in all. With a woman’s instinct 
she has ever found the realities in the simplicities of 
life. Her heart has been with the people and her 
thought for them. Far beyond the law and scepter of 
the queen has been felt the potency of the woman. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Retirement. 


AFTER doing the work ofa hundred men, and after 
being warned again and again that he had but the 
physical strength of one, Dr. Parkhurst has been com- 
pelled to announce to the public his withdrawal from 
his self-imposed duty as leader of the reform hosts of 
this city, and he will henceforth devote his chief 
labor to the pastorate of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church. His communication to his church 
is simple and modest enough: 

‘If the temporary impairment of my health is ina 
measure due to obligations outside of the strict limits 
of my parish, I want to say that my entire thought this 
summer will be given to the re-establishment of my 
health, and that upon my return inthe autumn, and so 
long as I sustain my present relation tothis church, my 
one devotion will be to my pulpit, to the life and work 
of this church, and to the interests of its families and 
individual members.” 

We recall the deep grief that was felt when Howard 
Crosby died; and it seemed impossible that any one 
could take his place as the voice of the civic con- 
science of New York. But an even stronger man ap- 
peared in Dr. Parkhurst. He organized the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime and the City 
Vigilance League, and had their agents in every dis- 
trict. It was a slow task, for it was necessary to find 
out where was the root of the evil and how it could be 
uncovered. We recall the emphasis, almost the bit- 
terness, with which Dr, Parkhurst uttered and re-ut- 
tered his conclusion that the root of all the evil of the 
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misgovernment of this city was in the corruption of . 


the police. With his masterly gift of invective and 
his mighty conviction he followed denunciation with 
denunciation; and he was not silenced when he was 
summoned before courts and failed to supply 
the evidence for what he asserted. He kept 
up his deliberate labor of collecting facts and assert- 
ing and denouncing corruption. He risked his own 
personal standing in the pursuit of evidence; and at 
last, supported by no officials, only by those willing 
workers whom he gathered about him and the intelli- 
gent conscience of the community, he compelled the 
famous investigation which broke down the police 
tyranny of the city, overthrew Tammany, elected a 
reform mayor, and may possibly, what we yet hope 
for, lead to the substantial reformation of our city 
government, despite Tammany and the bosses of 
either party. We do not mean to say that he did this 
alone; for he had a marvelous faculty of drawing 
young men and men of wealth to his support. But it 
was because his transparent honesty and his mighty 
determination attracted glad confidence. Men leap 
to follow such a leader. 

In Dr. Parkhurst’s work his own health has been 
undermined, and he has the right to rest. He has 
made himself, tho elected to no office—a mere pri- 
vate citizen, and a preacher at that—stronger than 
mayor and police, and the purer New York and the 
Greater New York owes more to him than to any 
other citizen. He asks no honor from the people 
and no reward, except the permission now to rest 
from his labor and to devote himself chiefly to the 
comnton duties of a Christian minister. He will not 
be silent, we presume, when occasion calls on him to 
speak. But that will be hereafter incidental to his 
religious work. It has been a great thing for the 
city that our people have been taught that religion 
has a right to meddle with its politics, to fight with 
it and to master it. 


The Two Assemblies and the Colored 
Brother. 


THE Northern Presbyterian Assembly held its late 
meeting in Winona, Ind. Among its members were 
twenty-one colored commissioners, two of whom 
came from presbyteries made up almost wholly of 
white ministers and churches, and one of them from 
the Presbytery of New York, the largest in the coun_ 
try. There was no discrimination in the way they 
were entertained. They were treated just like white 
people. They were put on the committees, not mere- 
ly that on the Freedmen, but on half a dozen other 
standing committees. They were not placed by 
themselves on the floor of the Assembly but seated 
with the rest alphabetically by synods and presby- 
teries. Six of them from one Southern presbytery 
held the first six seats on the right; they were not 
put. in the back seats. Eleven of them addressed the 
Assembly, and on various subjects. Four of them 
led the Assembly in prayer at different times, and one 
of them, by appointment of the Moderator, conducted 
the devotional exercises one morning. Indeed, there 
was no distinction made between them and their 
white brethren. They were satisfied where they 
were, They did not desire to be set apart by them- 
selves into a colored Church. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church held its Gener- 
al Assembly at the same time in Charlotte, N. C. 
One of the principal subjects before it was the estab- 
lishment of an independent Negro Church. There 
are fifty-five colored ministers. They are not satis- 
fied to be in that Church. Letters were written them 
asking them if they wished to be set off by them- 
selves. Thirty-three replied that they did; six were 
opposed; three were doubtful, and eleven made no 
reply. It was made clear that their white brethren 
wished them to go; it has told them so many times. 

The Southern Church has a school for the Negroes 
called Stillman Institute. Money enough cannot be 
raised to support it, and its academic department has 
been closed. There is a white missionary supported 
for work among the colored people, the Rev. O. B. 
Wilson. He appears to be a good and worthy man; 
but his description of the way the Negroes are regard- 
ed is something very strange. In an address to the 
Assembly, he said: 

‘« Stillman Institute is struggling for existence. The 
people won’t give money for the education of the color- 
ed people. 

‘*There are only ten churches within the bounds of 
our General Assembly that have made an effort to 

maintain Sunday-schools among the Negroes. Preju- 
dice against them is so great that the recommendation 
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of the Assembly to organize Sunday-schools among 
them can’t be carried out. Ten such schools have been 
organized during the year, and in one case white mem- 
bers left the church because the session agreed for cer- 
tain other members to go out and organize Sunday- 
schools among the Negroes. 

‘*In another community efforts were made to dissuade 
me from administering the communion to a good Negro 
congregation. I disregarded the adverse sentiment, 
and the result was I was openly threatened with a coat 
of tar and feathers. 

‘* It is the duty of the Southern Church to realize that 
Negroes have souls, and we ought to try to save them. 
There is aclass of people who don’t value a Negro’s 
life. Some act on the principle that Negroes have no 
souls and don’t mind shooting them down like dogs. 
And there are white men, vile scoundrels, who don’t 
value a Negro woman's virtue, but make them the ob- 
jects of their special attack. There are good Negro 
women—women who are struggling and praying to get 
upon a moral plane and stay there. I tell you,brethren, 
God holds us to account for these faithful servants.”’ 

If this is a fair statement of the way that the Ne- 
groes are looked upon in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church—and Mr. Wilson spoke officially to his breth- 
ren—then it is no wonder they want to get by them- 
selves. If they are treated respectably and fairly and 
with absolute equality in the Northern Church, then 
that isa good reason why they wish to stay in it. 
The history of the organization of every single one of 
the colored Churches is a dark condemnation of the 
caste spirit among the whites. 


The Coming Municipal Campaign. 

THE friends of good municipal government would 
be delighted to have Mr. Seth Low become the first 
Mayor of the Greater New York. There is no man better 
fitted to inaugurate the new charter of the new me- 
tropolis than the present President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, former Mayor of Brooklyn and member of 
the Commission on the Charter. He has had experi- 
ence, he has sound ideas, he is committed to ad- 
vanced principles, he is above partisanship, and he 
has sufficient firmness and independence to withstand 
the seductive influences of the politicians. With Mr. 
Low as Mayor everybody would feel that the Greater 
New York could not begin its history under better 
auspices. 

Mr. Low is the choice of the Citizens’ Union, and 
it is proposed to declare him the candidate in due 
time and form, of this non-partisan movement, unless 
his final consent shall be withheld. He has been ap- 
proached by the Executive Committee, and has said, 
in reply, that he may not lay aside his responsibilities 
to the University, except under compulsion of public 
duty, that he does not think he is warranted in ac- 
cepting the nomination ‘‘at the present time ’’ (June 
7th); but that if there were a popular desire for his 
nomination, and if his candidacy would be a unifying 
force among the friends of good government, he would 
accept the nomination. He must have, he said, 
‘¢ much more evidence” than he then had of the popu- 
lar desire to convince him that it was his duty to 
accept. 

In the week which has elapsed since this letter 
was written the leaders of the Citizens’. Union believe 
that the popular desire has been evinced. Certainly 
Mr. Low’s name has been received with great 
favor, and district unions have heartily approved the 
proposal to nominate him. The press of the Greater 
City and leading public men have also welcomed it; 
but it should be borne in mind that the Union has 
not yet been organized in all parts of the whole ter- 
ritory, and Mr. Low is likely to ask for stronger evi- 
dence of the popular desire. It would, we believe, 
bz a mistake to be precipitate. Mr. Low is not likely 

to run away, or to change his convictions, or to be- 
come less willing a few weeks later. There is yet 
abundance of time. The more he is discussed the 
more public favor he will receive; the wider the or- 
ganization of the Citizens’ Union is extended, the 
stronger will be the movement which is to take him 
up. Let the evidence of the popular desire be made 
overwhelming before the nomination is tendered; that 
will insure its acceptance. 

Mr. Low must also be convinced that his candidacy 
will be a ‘‘ unifying force.’’ He does not wish to be 
the standard-bearer of a few advanced reformers. 
He wants his candidacy to count for something, to 
have a reasonable prospect of success. He knows 
there are many thousands of voters who are not mem- 
bers of the Citizens’ Union and yet are friends of 
good government and opponents of Tammany. The 
Purroy Democracy would probably come to his sup- 
port if given the chance; it is certain that in the 
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Republican organization his candidacy is received with 
open favor. It is of vital importance that all these 
forces should be united. This is evidently what Mr. 
Low desires, and it is quite probable that it could be 
accomplished, and that, too, without political bar- 
gaining. It was done in 1894, and Tammany was 
overthrown. If it is done again in 1897 a like result 
is almost certain. 

The Citizens’ Union has adopted its principles, and 
they are fully known. Its nominees must stand on 
its platform and pledge themselves to a faithful, non- 
partisan administration. The campaign will be con- 
ducted on this basis. Mr. Low has distinctly said he 
will give no pledge except to make the interests of the 
city his paramount concern. That much is settled, 
and must not be unsettled; but if Democratic support 
and Republican support can be had for the ticket so 
nominated and pledged, it is the plain duty of the 
friends of good government to ask for it. To ignore 
it or needlessly to affront it would be bad leadership. 

With a good cause, an excellent candidate, a sound 
platform and popular favor, the only other requisite 
to success is wise leadership. Unless this can be 
had the triumph of Tammany is certain. 

OnE of the most interesting events of the day is the 
rebuke given by the Christian Standard and other 
organs of the Disciples to Governor Drake of Iowa. 
The Governor is a distinguished member of that Church, 
has been president of its General Christian Missionary 
Convention, Chairman of the Iowa Missionary Society, 
and a liberal donor to Drake University, which bears 
his name. The offense of which he has been guilty is 
the signing of the bill passed by the Legislature of 
Iowa allowing the manufacture of beer in that State. 
The annual conventions of the Disciples in Iowa ‘‘ note 
with grief and humiliation’’ the signature of Governor 
Drake to the Manufacturers Bill; and he is not likely to 
have the support of his own Church should he be re- 
nominated. This is an illustration of the fact that 
neither wealth nor munificent gifts nor honorable posi- 
tion can assure a man the support of the Christian 
Church if itis made clear that he has been guilty of 
We believe 
other denominations are just as strict in this matter as 
are the Disciples. The protest which The Christian 
Advocate, of this city, makes against the election of a 


an act which appears to be unchristian. 


benevolent brewer as one of the trustees of a Methodist 
seminary in Maine, is another illustration of this gen- 
eral statement. 


A THOROUGHLY sound and sensible view of the deci- 
sion of Attorgey-General McKenna excluding a Catholic 
chapel from the West Point reservation we find in an 


excellent contemporary, Zhe Catholic Citizen, of Mil- 
waukee, which has occasion to rebuke some angry crit- 
ics. It says: 

‘“We ought to reflect that the disposition to be punctil- 
ious in keeping State and Church absolutely separate is 
going to hurt our separate brethren quite as much as our- 
selves. Once clearly understood,the policy of separation of 
Church and State is a policy that we can accommodate our- 
selves to. 

**In the West Point case no great hardship ensues. The six 
officers and the thirty Catholic cadets are permitted the use 
of one the Government buildings for Catholic services. Many 
a Western Catholic congregation puts up with no better ac- 
commodations. There is nothing to prevent the Catholics 
from putting up their contemplated $20,000 stone church, just 
outside of the Academy reservation, and on ground that 
they may buy and pay for. It would not be difficult for the 
officers to march the cadets out to such church on each re- 
curring Sunday. It also would be serviceable for such 
Catholic soidiers in the United States Regular Army as may 
be quartered in the vicinity. 

‘‘ The right attitude on the question is, that if there be 
any legal doubts or dangerous precedent in accordiag Cath- 
olics this privilege or any other privilege, Catholics ought 
not to clamor or agitate for such privilege. It may be that 
Attorney-General McKenna, in his endeavor to be judicial 
has leaned away from his coreligionists in his recent deci- 
sion, but to assume that he has done so without any color of 
reason or ground of argument, is not only unjust to him per- 
sonally, but also unwarranted by a fair view of the circum- 
stances.”’ 


The Catholic Telegraph takes a similar view, and re- 
which are attacking 
‘‘abuse is not argu- 


minds those Catholic 
Attorney-General McKenna that 


papers 
ment.’’ It advises suchas ‘* have the legal ability to 
discuss the question from the point of law” todo so. 
The Catholic Review lays down a fair rule when it says: 
‘Either the Government should support no chaplains 
and no chapels, or it should support Catholic chaplains 
and Catholic chapels in the same measure as it does 
Protestant chaplains and Protestant chapels, . . . in 
proportion to our numbers.”’ 
Does the Government discriminate against Catholics ? 
We had never supposed it did. There are Catholic 
chaplains both in the army and navy; not on every 
ship or at every post, of course, but where Catholics 
predominate, doubtless. At places where a Protestant 
chaplain is in charge, there are provisions for Catholic 
worship, West Point is a caseinillustration, There-is 
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a chapel provided by the Government where a. Catholic 
priest holds services regularly at a Catholic altar. 
Protestants may use it, also, at other hours. If the 
rights of Catholic soldiers or sailors to worship in their 
own way are denied, let us know it and we will join 
with The Catholic Review in demanding that their rights 
be respected, as we also agree with the Review in say- 
ing: 

“No favoritism for Protestantism! 
and State! 


only adding, No favoritism for Catholicism! 


No union of Church 
No Government religion !”’ 


Tue Supreme Court of Indiana reversed, last week, 
the decision of the Federal Court, by deciding that a 
reduction of the street-car fares in Indianapolis from 
five to three cents is constitutional. If this decision is 
allowed to stand in the United States Supreme Court, to 
which an appeal will probably be taken, we may expect 
that attempts will be made in most of the cities in the 
country to obtain lower car fares, with the result that 
sooner or later the companies will be compelled to give 
in. There is no doubt that five cent fares are generally 
too high. The English tramways, which are inferior to 
ours in frequency and speed, means of propulsion, and 
mileage per population, manage to make a handsome 
profit with a charge in general of one penny per mile, 
and they are kept all the while under the strictest mu- 
nicipal supervision. Our roads are given very great 
freedom in the management of their financial affairs, and 
as a result over-capitalization has beenthe rule rather 
than the exception. This fact is brought out clearly 
by Mr. -Curtis, in the current Yale Review, who says the 
capitalization of steam railroads in the United States 
has averaged about $60,000 per mile, while the street 
railways are capitalized at $95,000 per mile, altho the 
cost of construction and equipment has been undeniably 
gréater with the steam roads than with the trolley lines. 
The question of how to gain a stronger hold on the 
roads is becoming a more urgent one every day, and the 
cities cannot much longer remain inactive. The enor- 
mous franchise values must be either returned to the 
people in reduced car fares, which seems the wisest 
plan at present, or else the companies must be taxed so 
heavily that the general tax list of the people at large 
will be diminished. If the municipal authorities a few 
years ago had been sufficiently far-seeing to have made 
contracts with the car companies insuring the cities rea- 
sonable rights, all the litigation and cries of fraud on 
both sides, that now seem inevitable, would have been 
avoided 


Tue French writer, M. Edmond Demoulins, has pub- 
lished a labored study in answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the reason for the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons?” 
He allows that the French excel in suits and soups, but 
when it comes to the serious conquest of the world, the 
enterprising English are abominably strong and every- 
where successful. He goes far afield to find the ex- 
planation which is, he declares, the slavery of the 
French peopleto the marriage settlement. The gilded 
youth spends his years in pleasure, and then devotes 
his middle life to finding a wife with a dot; and-all 
family life is made sordid by the effort to provide a 
handsome dot for the one daughter. The real reason is 
much nigher and much deeper. It appears in the fact 
that where the Englishman is taught to reverence duty, 


the Frenchman is taught to worship glory. Duty is, 


ennobling, glory is utter selfishness, with all its prizes 
from the Legion of Honor decorations to the fauteuil of 
the Academy. To be seen and praised by men is a iow, 
unworthy motive, destructive as well as unchristian. 
Duty looks beyond self to the will of God, and if it gets 
the rewards of this world also, that is the just benedic- 
tion of Him who adds the promise of this world to that 
of the world to come. 





....-The 400th anniversary of Cabot’s discovery of 
North America, as commonly received, will occur next 
week, and will be noticed in our columns by two impor- 
tant papers on the subject by Prof. Justin Winsor and 
the Hon. J. G. Bourinot. The great celebration on this 
continent, in connection with that at Bristol, England, 
will be by the Royal Society of Canada at the June 
meeting, Halifax, N. S. The Special Delegates will 
form a large and distinguished company, representing 
the learned bodies and institutions of this country and 
Canada. Among the universities we note Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Cornell. What is the matter with 
Yale? Thursday is the day of the Cabot celebration, 
when the memorial tablet will be unveiled and addresses 
be made. The celebration will be enlivened with recep- 
tions and an excursion in the harbor, arranged by the 
Government of Nova Scotia. 


...-Of course the motto on the face of the Shaw mon- 
ument, lately dedicated in Boston, ‘‘ Omnia relinguit 
servare rempublicam,”’ is poor Latin, but it is a hundred 
yeats old, and is the motto of the Society of the Cincin- 
mati, and the bad Latin can be endured. If we cannot 
call it a poetic license, we may call it a lapidary license, 
and lapidary Latin, every one knows, has. all sorts of 
solecisms. But when a Boston paper, which is sup- 
posed to preserve the tradition of vernacular religious 
Latin, translates the motto, ‘‘He gives up everything 
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to serve the republic,” we hold up our hands in aston- 
ishment. 


...-One test of the civilization of a people is its cos- 
mopolitanism. Ifit thinks no good thing can come from 
outside its own limits it is still deplorably uncivilized. 
We will not say that such is the condition of things in 
Texas, but we are willing to say that the man who intro- 
duced a resolution into the Texas Legislature complain- 
ing that Northern professors are employed in the State 
University, represents an uncivilized constituency. 
Equally silly are the proposals we find, and sometimes 
the laws made, forbidding any text-books to be used 
that are not written or printed in the State. They 
should be designated acts to limit or prevent education. 


.--.-One of the most shocking incidents that we have 
seen in modern public affairs is the Englishwomen’s 
Memorial, sent to Lord Salisbury, asking that, in the 
interests of the English soldiers in India, the harlots’ 
quarters attached to the camps be subject to such strict 
medical examination of their inmates as to make visits 
to them safe. This memorial is signed by one princess, 
three duchesses, twenty-five marchionesses and count- 
esses, and some fifty other ladies of the highest social 
standing. We are amazed that women could ever have 
been asked to sign such a memorial. 

....We trust the report from Canada that the Mani- 
toba school question has been closed is true. It is 
stated that the Papal Delegate has ascertained at Win- 
nipeg that only a fraction of the Catholic clergy and 
people are dissatisfied with the Laurier settlement. 
French Catholics want to support Laurier’s Government 
without risk of incurring the Church’s displeasure, and 
Mgr. Del Val is said to have decided to notify the clergy 
that the question is settled and to warn the bishops to 
withhold mandements. Iftrue, this should be good news 
to the Catholics. 


....-Assuming that organic union cannot be easily 
achieved, Zhe Herald of Gospel Liberty asks: 

“While we are getting the true thing, why cannot 
means be devised whereby the Christians, Congregation- 
alists, the Church of God, the Free Baptists, the Metho- 
dist Protestants and the Christian Union may work to- 
gether ?”’ 

That is an important and very interesting suggestion. 
Will not some one try in some way to make it a prac- 
tical one? 


...-In thearticle by Prof. Frank C. Porter on ‘‘ Ten- 
dencies in Modern Biblical Criticism,’’ Harnack’s title 
for the Four Gospels should have read ‘‘the Gospel of 
John, the Presbyter according to John the son of Zebe- 
dee.” The point lies, of course, in the difference be- 
tween of and according to. In both cases it was printed 
‘‘according to.’’ In another sentence the sense was re- 
versed by printing a ‘‘mask of truth ” instead of a 
‘* mark of truth.” 


....Will he, or won’t he? That is the question which 
is agitating the German and anti-German Catholics, 
some of whom declare that Professor Schroeder will re- 
sign his chair in the Catholic University at the close of 
the year and go toa German institution in Indiana, 
which one of his opponents calls the ‘‘ Josephinum, a 
college somewhere in Beeotia,” while others declare as 
vigorously that he will remain where he is. It is a 
pretty quarrel. 


....-A Congregational minister in Massachusetts was 
tried for an offense, and acquitted on the ground that 
he was insane. The Association of which he wasa 
member has given him a letter of recommendation as a 
member in good standing to ‘‘any presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church to which he may present this let- 
ter.’’ Asif a presbytery were a retreat forthe insane! 


....The (Dutch) Reformed Church is being miscella- 
neously wooed. The Presbyterians want her, and so 
do the (German) Reformed, and now the Southern Pres- 
byterian; but she stands coy and prefers her lone 
blessedness. Why the Southern Church, which is bid- 
ding her own members leave her, should seek a new 
alliance is not clear. 


... Minister Terrell leaves Constantinople this week. 
We will cast no stone at him. He has doubtless meant 
well and done as well as hecould. President Angell 
still delays sailing for the post from doubt whether he 
will be received. The next occupant, we may be sure, 
will be a man of tact and a gentleman. 


....»The criticism at the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly of the trustees of Princeton University for providing 
wine for their guests at their jubilee dinner was a just 
one, even if there were guests present who drink wine 
athome, It would have been well to let them see our 
better American way. 


....Very likely if the Urbana mob had been held at 
bay by a brave sheriff and a brave mayor a Negro 
would not have been taken the next week by a mob 
from the sheriff at Princess Anne, Md. One crime 
breeds another. 


....We thank Dr. Drury, editor of Zhe Christian In- 
telligencer, for his vigorous use of a cane to put down an 
attempted hazing of sub-freshmen at Rutgers College. 
Some active policemen are needed in a case like that. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Lutheran General Synod. 


BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 


THE thirty-eighth biennial Convention of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church began its 
sessions in this city on Wednesday night, June oth. The 
body is the guest of the three Lutheran churches of the 
place,and has been welcomed with boundless hospital- 
ity in which other denominations bear a generous part. 
Mansfield is a city of churches,having a number of impos- 
ing edifices; and it impresses its guests as made up of a 
solid and prosperous community, luxurious homes lining 
its principal streets, and distinguished citizens, like the 
Hon. John Sherman, General Brinkerhoff, the Hon. 
Henry Hedges, illustrating the quality of manhood 
produced in Mansfield. 

The Synod holds its conventions in the First Church, 
H. L. Wiles, D:D., pastor a magnificent modern struc- 
ture, seating an audience of two thousand, but con- 
spicuously lacking in churchly features, just as its 
services dispense entirely with liturgical forms, circum- 
stances which elicit considerable comment from the dele- 
gates who,as a rule, are accustomed to have their 
churches and worship of a different type. St. Luke’s 
Church, the Rev. George H. Reen, pastor, presents a 
striking contrast, all its arrangements having a very 
churchly aspect, and the full Common Service with the 
clerical robe being used. This is a fair example of 
Lutheran liberty in matters adiaphoristic, tho the-two 
congregations may be regarded as equally representing 
extremes of two tendencies in the general body. 

The sermon was preached by the retiring President, 
H. L. Baugher, D.D., editor of Zhe Lutheran World. 
His text was ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge,’’ taken fromthe 46th Psalm, 
a psalm of peculiar significance to Lutherans, the 
great reformer having versified it into ‘‘ Zin feste Burg,” 
the battle hymn of the Reformation. He dwelt on the 
divine immanence in nature, the reign of law every- 
where, implying the law-maker and the law-enforcer. 

The whole Church of Christ has an everlasting right 
to use the language of the text, and peculiarly and pre- 
eminently the Evangelical LutheranChurch. And this, 
Dr. Baugher, argued first from the time and manner of 
our coming to be. Not more surely did God call 
Moses and by him lead his people out of Egypt, than he 
called Luther and by him led his church out of the 
bondage of corruption. He argued his theme again 
‘* from the kind of product we are,’’ claiming the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church to be the renaissance of Chris- 
tianity. 

It was a sermon of great power, saturated with Scrip- 
ture truth and marked by earnest spirituality. 

The election of officers took place on Thursday morn- 
ing. There are two elements in the body, one known 
as the conservatives, the other properly designated asthe 
opposition. The former have long held the ascendancy, 
and were confident of their strength in the present'con- 
vention; yet they were not without fears of losing the 
presidency. The situation was rendered somewhat un- 
certain by a division among themselves. There wasa 
strong movement to re-elect Dr. Baugher, whose devo- 
tion to positive Lutheranism cost him, as is generally 
believed, his professorship in Pennsylvania College. 
But Ohio and the preponderant sentiment throughout 
the West had fixed on Dr. Hamma, who is President of 
the Board of Trustees of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O., and looked upon as a representative of the 
West. Besides, it is against precedent to re-elect. 
Just before balloting began, Dr. Baugher, who was still 
in the chair, very gracefully and positively declined re- 
election, and the conservatives quickly concentrated on 
Dr. Hamma. There were cast 206 votes—not all the 
delegates having yet arrived, and of this total Dr. 
Hamma received 146. The opposition gave their solid 
support to Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, their strongest man, 
who received 53. Some of these were given on personal 
grounds, while a few conservative votes were, on various 
grounds, withheld from Dr. Hamma. The result may 
be taken as a fair test of the relative strength of the 
two parties, the opposition numbering less than one- 


fourth of the body. Dr. Freas, of York, Penn., was for 


the fifth time re-elected Secretary; Dr. Dunbar, of Bal- 
timore, receiving 31 votes; Mr. Louis Manns, the 
wealthy shoe manufacturer of Cincinnati, was re- 
elected Treasurer, 14 votes being cast for Mr. Alexan- 
der Gebhart, of Dayton, a former Treasurer. 

Foreign Missions had the right of way, followed by 
Home Missions. The Synod was moved to profound 
gratitude by the revelation that, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented financial stringency and the enormous 
deficits which nearly all the denominations have re- 
ported, the contributions for the biennium, except in 
the matter of legacies, exceeded the amounts reported 
at the last convention. There was a very slight falling 
off in the offerings of the congregations to foreign mis- 
sions, bnt the Sunday-schools increased their offerings 
more than $3,000. 

This is an illustration of the plodding, steady-going 
character of the Germanic people. Their liberality 
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falls short of the standard set by some of the wealthier 
denominations, but there is nothing spasmodic about it. 
They keep on the right way, and in the face of most 
adverse circumstances stand by the work of the Church, 
and their constancy and their real progress will be re- 
vealed more and more to the Christian world. They 
may seem to be occasionally behind the times, but as 
Professor Lund observed, the other day, that depends 
onthe times. Inthe far West it is deemed wisdom to 
be behind a cyclone. 

The wives of two African missionaries succumbed to 
the deadly climate of the Liberian coast. That field 
has now four ordained missionaries and one native 
pastor. The failure of the coffee crop in 1895, with the 
falling off of receipts from legacies, compelled retrench- 
ment in that mission as well as in India. The present 
year has, however, yielded a very bountiful coffee har- 
vest. The work in India has continued to prosper. The 
force of missionaries there numbers thirteen, with one 
ordained native pastor, six sub-pastors, seventeen cat- 
echists and one hundred and fourteen sub-catechists. 
This mission embraces 15,699 baptized members, an in- 
crease of over ten per cent. during the biennium and, 
despite the ravages of famine and plague,the benevolent 
offerings of the native Christians have increased sixty- 
six per cent. 

The Watts Memorial College, at Guntur, has been 
completed, and is said to be the finest structure in that 
section of India, outside of Madras, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. It is manned by forty-nine teachers, and has in 
all its departments 882 students. The main building 
and the Maternity Ward of the Woman’s Hospital have 
also been completed. 

The various Lutheran Societies represented in India 
are giving an object lesson to the various Lutheran 
bodiesin America. A movement is on foot to have the 
various Lutheran missions of the Telugu country unite 
in making a common Telugu translation of Luther’s 
Catechism for general use among all the Lutherans of 
India. The General Synod’s mission, the General 
Council’s, the Hermannsburg and Breklum missions 
have already signified their willingness to co-operate, 
and itis hoped that the Leipzig and large Gossner mis- 
sion will also take part in it. 

The total receipts for Home Missions amounted to 
$100,811, of which the Woman's Society contributed 
$12,000, the Sunday-schools, $20,000. Twenty-three 
new missions have been added. One hundred and forty- 
three are now receiving support. 

The Synod has a large sprinkling of cultured laymen, 
who take a prominent part in all its business, especial- 
ly in everything that pertains to philanthropic work. 
For the first time a number of them have been engaged 

. todeliver set speeches at the anniversaries which are 
held at night. Onthe night for Home Missions, John 
L. Zimmerman, Esq., of Springfield, O., delivered an 
address on that subject, in which he reminded the min- 
isters who had lately given them so much information 
about Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, that the laity 
wanted to hear more of the mission points which they 
were now supporting, than of the churches of those 
first missionaries. 

But the speech of the evening, in fact of the Conven- 
tion so far, was that of Judge Groscup on the theme of 
Home Missions as an educator toward higher citizen- 
ship. The Judge is a firm believer and an enthusiastic 
Lutheran. There is no more uncertain sound about his 
utterances as a Christian than there is about his deci- 
sions asa judge. His views areas broad and as deep 
as are called for by the social and intellectual problems 
of theage. It is Christianity, he said, which awakens 
the yearning for something better, and under this ban- 
ner we march to civic reforms and higher destinies. It 
pays secularly tomake men better, every step forward 
in every community toward the more perfect man, is a 
step toward greater prosperity in business, greater fidel- 
ity in the discharge of private and public duties, greater 
immunity from disorder anddecay. Religion links man 
with something higher than himself and his immediate 
environment, and makes hima part of the movement 
that began with the eternities and only ends with the 
eternities. 

The whole speech was a masterpiece of Christian 
thought and polished rhetoric. Senator Wellington is 
down for a speech on Church Extension. The laymen 
arecertainly tothe front. It may be due to this that 
the Assembly has so far had great harmony and gener- 
al good feeling. 


MANSFIELD, O. 


Tue Church Army, organized in connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, onthe 
same general lines as the Church Armyin England, is to 
lose the support of the Parochial Missions Society. It 
is known that when Col. H. H. Hadley started it, he 
met with considerable opposition, and failed to secure 
the cordial indorsement of Bishop Potter or any of the 
prominent Episcopal clergymen of this city, except Dr. 
Bradley, Vicar of St. Agnes. At last he was allowed to 
make the experiment under the general supervision of 
the Parochial Missions Society. That Society has now 
announced that it will withdraw its support in Septem- 
ber. Just what the effect will be is not yet certain, as 
Colonel Hadley, it is understood, will appeal to the 
diocesan convention. 
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General Synod Reformed (Dutch) Church. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


PARTLY through traditional interests, more largely 
through the warm sympathies of ‘our Western Holland 
brethren, we are coming into closer touch with the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Churches of the Nether- 
lands; and it was determined to accept their suggestion 
of the interchange of delegates, and that such be ap- 
pointed for 1899, and goat their own expense. It was also 
resolved to convey by letter our fraternal greetings to 
the Reformed Church in South Africa, and to suggest to 
them the propriety of regularly maintaining correspond- 
ence with them. 

The Synod received a number of delegates of other 
Churches—John S. Stahr, D.D., of the German Re- 
formed Church; Dr. Wilson Phraner, of the Presby- 
terian Church; G. Wenner, D.D., of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; and Dr. George S. Bishop, who had 
been our Corresponding Delegate to the Reformed 
Church in Holland, read a fraternal letter from that 
Synod to this, and presented its printed acts and pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. A. S. Hunt made an appeal for the American 
Bible Society, and on the motion of the Rev. S. M. Zwe- 
mer, of the Arabian Mission, a resolution was adopted 
recommending the Society to the support of the 
churches. 

The Committee on Sunday-schools reported a gain of 
29 schools, total 915, and a gain of 3,688 of attendance, 
the total being 120,758. Theircontributions were: to the 
regular work of Foreign Missions, $9,979.30, Domestic, 
$6,488.03; education, $202.03. The Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, in 350 churches, gave $8,162.48 in benev- 
olence. 

The report presented onthe State of Religion, shows a 
net increase of 5 churches, 2 ministers, 666 families, and 
3,256 communicants, 29 Sunday-schools, and 3,688 at- 
tendants. The number of suspensions is 120, over one- 
third of which were in the Classis of Arcot, where, as 
the report says: ‘‘ Satan entered into the heart of some 
and it was necessary to use the pruning-hook.” The 
writer conceives the idea that this may only indicate 
the sad duty of suspension more faithfully fulfilled in 
the missions than at home. The reflection may rather 
be upon the dereliction of American churches than the 
more numerous lapses among the poor pariahs of India 
and the peasants of China and Japan. Church dismis- 
sals have been 477 less than last year. The contribu- 
tions to denominational benevolence have been $23,458 
less, while those for congregational purposes have been 
$32,818 more. A few churches have been blessed with 
a special revival; and in general the increase of mem- 
bership has been not through special evangelistic serv- 
ices, but the regular ordinances of the Gospel. 

Perhaps the best record is that of the Rev. J. P. De 
Jong’s church in Zeeland, Mich. It is one of some 125 
Holland churches of the middle West. It has but 196 
families, only one man in it worth about $25,000, yet 
they give yearly $1.500 to foreign missions, and about 
$400 to domestic. This is somewhat typical of the reli- 
gious devotion of our Holland brethren in the West. 

The statistics of the denomination for the year are as 
follows: 634 churches, 654 ministers, 7 candidates, 58, - 
371 families, 5,585 received on Confession, 3,572 on cer- 
tificate, 3,267 dismissed, 152 suspended, 1,623 died, 
107,960 members, 6,283 baptized infants, 1,315 baptized 
adults, 45,188 baptized non-communicants, 27,290 cate- 
chumens, 915 Sunday-schools, 120,808 total enrollment, 
$204,889 contributions to denominational benevolence, 
$100,754 to other benevolence, $1,038,321 to congrega- 
tional purposes. 

The Foreign Missionary meeting on Monday evening, 
presided over by Dr. De Baun, wasa spirited one. The 
Secretary, Dr. H. N. Cobb, gave one of his earnest 
pleas and read a telegram from Dr.Mackay’s North Re- 
formed Church of Newark, N. J., a telegram that to their 
$6,000 for this cause this year they now added another 
thousand. Addresses were made by the Rev. F. T. 
Barney, soonto go to Arabia; the Rev. Henry J. Scud- 
der, son of the President of Synod, soon going to India, 
being first made a happy bishop according to 1 Tim. 
3: 2; the Rev. Frank Scudder, bound for Japan; the 
Rev. Martin N. Wyckoff, also booked for Japan, and of 
returned missionaries,Dr. John Scudder,the Rev. Henry 
Stout, D.D., and the Rev. E. S. Booth, of Japan, and 
the Rev. S. M. Zwemer of Arabia. Afterward a recep- 
tion was given them at the St. James Hotel. On Tues- 
day evening a similar and enthusiastic meeting in be- 
half of our Domestic Missions was held, which was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Messrs. Mullenberg and Hageman 
and Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. I mayadd that the Synod 
has set $100,000as the amount to be raised this year for 
this work. 

Meanwhile on Tuesday afternoon the ladies held a 
most enthusiastic meeting in behalf of home missions, 
at which a number of ladies from the West and others 
made some of the stirring appeals by which they are fre- 
quently in the habit of moving the hearts and purposes of 
thechurches. Prominent among them was Mrs. Wright, 
the wife of the Rev. Frank Hall Wright, of the Indian 
Territory. The public are familiar with the son as a 
devoted and admirable evangelist, but may not know 
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that his wife is a Jewess, who united with the Presbyte 
rian Church, of Saratoga, years ago, under Dr. Peter 
Stryker. I am not sure but that in energy and spirit 
and eloquence, the women have quite carried the day in 
connection with this Synod. 

The Disabled Ministers’ and Widows’ Funds, it is 
hoped, will receive larger attention. The latter com- 
bines investment and charity, and is regarded as one 
ofthe finest methods employed by any denomination 
either for clergymen’s widows and orphans or for 
clergymen themselves when disqualified for self-sup- 
port; the Disabled Ministers’ Fund is available for all 
who need. It would be only in line with the policy of 
the National Government in retiring its army and navy 
officers on three-quarters pay at sixty-five, and that of 
the State in retiring its teachers on half-pay, and of 
corporations in continuing half salary to old employés, 
for the churches to make sure and abundant support for 
its aged and broken pastors who even in hearty health 
were poorly paid at the best. The Widows’ Fund has 
$90,000 in hand on interest. 

The Synod has done good work in good spirit, with an 
ecclesiastical malice toward none and charity toward 
all. Undoubtedly it’s all owing partly to the good Dutch 
irenic spirit; some may think it is the, prevalent smok- 
ing of the pipe of peace! It must be "partly owing also 
to one most hospitable host who represents the hospital- 


- ity of Asbury Park. To Dr. Stryker and his church, and 


the people generally, the Synod owes much. It is in- 
debted to them further for the opportunity of accepting 
their invitation for Asbury Park for another year. 
Meanwhile we are glad to seethat under their wise and 
affectionate pastor the prosperity of the Reformed church 
here in Asbury, under the late Dr. Ezekiel Scudder, is 
continuing, 43 having been added under the eighteen 
months of Dr. Stryker’s pastorate. By the by, Miss 
Annie Kip Stryker, for years principal of the Stryker 
Ladies’ Seminary, at Minneapolis, has given special re- 
lief and pleasure to the Foreign Board by consenting to 
go as teacher to the Ladies’ Seminary at Nagasaki. 
Japan. 


SauGertigs, N. Y. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Synod. 


BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 


Tuis body met in Beaver Falls, Penn., on May 26th, 
and continued in session until the Thursday evening of 
the following week. There was a large attendance of 
delegates. The statistical reports are fuller and nearer 
correct than ever before, and show thirteen presbyte- 
ries, one in Syria; 116 congregations, an increase of 
I,1I5 ministers, same as last year, tho an increase of 
2 in the number of pastors; 39 unsettled ministers, a 
number of whom are employed in church work as pro- 
fessors, etc.; 17 licentiates, 10 of whom have one ses- 
sion to attend at the seminary; 5 are in Syria; 16 stu- 
dents of theology and 9,830 members, a decrease of 125, 
The contributions for all purposes were $165,280, or 
about $17 per member. 

The work of the Church has been successfully car- 
ried on during the year. The work in Selma, Ala., 
among the Freedmen, and that among the Indians in 
Oklahoma near Fort Sill, have been successful to anex- 
tent far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
the Church. While the total contributions have ex 
ceeded those of last year, some of the Boards are in 
debt, while others have been compelled to curtail oper- 
ations. 

The matter that excited most interest and discussion 
was the charges preferred against Dr. McAllister, pas- 
tor of the Eighth Street Church, Pittsburg, by Professor 
Willson, of the Theological Seminary. More thana year 
ago, Dr. McAllister published some articles on Church 
Union that were regarded as highly objectionable by 
some of the members. Professor Willson called the at- 
tention of Pittsburg Presbytery tothemin a communi- 
cation in the spring of 1896. Explanations were made 
and the communication was withdrawn. Last fall Dr. 
McAllister announced in Zhe Christian Statesman, of 
which he was the editor, that he would commence again 
the publication of his views on Church Union and 
continue the discussion until he had fully presented 
them, and proceeded to do so. The position taken in 
the articles is briefly this: An assembly representing the 
Evangelical Churches, somewhat similar to the West- 
minster, should be called. By it should be formulated 
a basis of union upon which all could unite. In the at- 
tempt to answer objections and remove difficulties, it is 
claimed, Dr. McAllister took positions that would sacri- 
fice truth, lead to the abandoning of the distinctive 
principles of the Church, the discarding of Terms of 
Communion as being a hindrance to Church Union, etc., 
etc. The charges were referred to a committee. A 
compromise was effected. Both parties were allowed to 
make statements to Synod. Dr. McAllister was re- 
quested to stop the publication of his views, and the 
libel was dismissed. Dr. McAllister stated that while 
he would not have submitted to Synod enjoining him, 
yet he would comply with the request of Synod, thereby 
showing his regard for the court, yet as he could not 
give expression to his views as an editor on all questions 
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he would cease the publication of The Christian ‘States- 
man as a weekly paper until the Synod rescinded its ac- 
tion. Subsequently he publicly announced he would, if 
spared, bring this matter to the attention of each Synod, 
until its action is rescinded and he is allowed to publish 
freely his views on all subjects. 

The discussion occasioned a number. of surprises. 
Several delegates expressed their unqualified approval 
of the views of Dr. McAllister, among whom was Dr. W. 
P. Johnston, President of Geneva College, who not only 
indorsed them but added that he believed on them the 
divided Church would yet be united. 


ALLEGHENY, PEnn. 


THE Rev. Chauncey Brewster, of Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, has been elected Coadjutor Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Connecticut. 


....The event of prime interest in connection with 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
was the debate on union with the United Presbyterian 
Church. The formal reception of delegates from that 
body and the English Presbyterian Church. which pre- 
ceded furnished a pleasant introduction. Dr. Rainy 
made a motion for the opening of negotiations for the 
union of the two bodies with a speech of great power, 
and was supported by several others. There was some 
opposition by those who argued for a continuance of 
co-operation; but when it came to the vote the approval 
of the scheme was almost unanimous, to the surprise 
not only of those in favor of it but of those who have 
been opposed to it. Several of the leaders in the oppo- 
sition have made no secret of their change of views. 


....One of the most important things done by the 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church was 
the striking out of the second clause in the Constitution 
of the Westminster League, which was as follows: 

While the Assembly does not forbid affiliation for cer- 

tain purposes between societies of our churches, and those 
of other evangelical bodies, yet it enjoins upon sessions to 
maintain a careful oversight of the nature and influence of 
such association, and, in the exercise of their discretion, to 
guard their young people against influences and teachings 
which are inconsistent with the principles of our own 
Church. The Assembly would utter a special warning 
against the danger to which young and inexperienced per- 
sons are exposed from attendance upon large and promis- 
cuous conventions which are not: under ecclesiastical 
control. 
This leaves the different societies free, under general 
superintendance of the sessions of the churches, to make 
such arrangements of affiliation with other societies as 
they see fit without running counter to so specific a 
warning from the highest authority in the Church. 


....The United Presbyterian General Assembly 
closed its sessions June 2d, and adjourned to meet next 
year in Omaha, Neb. Among the important items of 
business were the acceptance of the plan of co-operation 
in home missions prepared by the Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches. The committee on the relation of 
the Young People’s Union to the Christian Endeavor 
Society reported interviews with the officers and advised 
the continuance of the present cordial relations without 
efforts at closer federation. The Committee on Appro- 

priations reported recommending apprcpriations to the 
aggregate amount of $359,000, viz.: foreign missions, 
$115,000, $1.03 per member; home missions, $103,000, 
g2 cents per member; freedmen’s missions, $50,000, 45 
cents per member; Church extension, $50,000, 45 cents 
per member; regular work, $10,000, 9 cents per member; 
educational institutions, $20,000, 18 cents per member; 
ministerial relief, $8,000, 7-cents per member; Assem- 
bly’s fund, $3,000, 3 cents. per member. September 
Igth was specified for the delivery of sermons commem- 
orative of the 250th anniversary of thé Westminster 
Assembly. It wasalso decided to return to the old rule 
of the Assembly and not to send delegates to other 
ecclesiastical bodies except the Associate Reform Synod 
of the South. In view of the fact that the foreign 
missions of the Church are under English rule in India 
and Egypt, a message of congratulation to Queen Vic- 
toria was adopted, on the occasion of her Diamond 
Jubilee. 

...-At the fifteenth triennial General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church which opened in this city 
last week, the question of robes, which has frequently 
occasioned much diseussion, came up, and was settled 
after an earnest discussion. Hitherto there has been a 
divison of custom in the Church, some of the clergy 
wearing only the black academic gown, others using 
the white surplice. The former have repeatedly op- 
posed the latter on the ground that the use of the sur- 
plice tended toward ritualism and that ritualism natu- 
rally and inevitably ended in Roman Catholicism. To 
this the advocates of the surplice replied that it was a 
matter foreach man to decide for himself. In some 
places, as in Canada, it was the black instead of the 
white that was popularly identified with Romanism, 
and that to force the use of black would be not only a 
violation of individual liberty but a cause of harm to 
the growth of the Church. There were some efforts to 
postpone the discussion, but. these failed. Then va- 


rious amendments were offered: but the result was that 
a resolution forbidding the use of the surplice except in. 
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_parishes where it is already worn was passed by a large 
majority. When the vote was declared Bishop Cheney, 
who had taken no'part in the discussion, because, as 

-he said, he saw that, discussion was of no avail, arose 

_and read his resignation of the various offices he holds 
in the General Council, basing his action on the claim 
that. the action of the Council was in direct contra- 
vention of the pledge of Bishop Cummins in the found- 
ing of the Church and destructive of liberty in the 
Church. This was followed by a statement that the 
Church Extension fuad, producing $15,000 a year, 
would be withdrawn. No action was taken on either 
statement. . Bishop. Cheney denied that his action 
meant a split in the Church, but was simply a protest 
against what he felt was a wrong course. 


Missions. 


...»The London Missionary Society for its last year 
reports a gross expenditure of $804,560, with receipts 
of $765,305, leaving a deficit of $22,430, which, with the 
deficit at the beginning of the year, makes a total bal- 
ance against the society of $39,255. The subscriptions, 
donations and collections amounted to $448,575—$9,130 
less than the previous year. There has been during the 
year an increase of expenditure of $17,910, largely duo 
to the depreciation of silver and copper money in India 
and in China, and the necessary development of the na- 
tive agency work inIndia. There is a general feeling 
that the raising of the Jndia Famine Fund and the dif- 
ferent funds for the Diamond Jubilee had something to 
do with the decrease intheincome. Taking everything 
into consideration the Society feels that the outlook is 
encouraging. During the past ten years the force of 
the Society has considerably increased. Instead of 150 
men and 24 single women on its staff, it has 191 men and 
70 single women. The number of native pastors has 
increased by 73, of preachers by 81, church-members 
6.763, adherents 24,049, Sunday-schools 491, day schools 
97, with pupils in both in proportion. Inthe past year 
22 new missionaries have been sent to the field, 15 men 
and 7 unmarried women. This, however, means only a 
net gain of 3 on account of the death of 4 missionaries 
and the retiring of 15. Reference is made to the special 
deputations sent to New Guinea, South Seas and Mada- 
gascar. In one respect the situation in Madagascar ap- 
pearsto have improved, General Gallieni having pub- 
lished a decree prohibiting all appropriation of build- 
ings erected by Protestant Christians for their own 
worship by the Jesuits. Cordial reference is made to 
the action of the Paris Missionary Society and the 
way in which the French Protestants have taken hold of 





the work in Madagascar. 


.... The Church Missionary Society,of England, reports 
as its receipts from all sources, excluding special funds 
not.available for the general purposes, $1,488,130, not 
only exceeding the receipts of any former year by $125,- 
ooo, but actually exceeding the aggregate of general 
and special funds together in any former year, even the 
years of special gifts. Its legacies showed a diminu- 
tion of $66,830, but the general contributions exceeded 
all previous years by $68,340, thus balancing the diminu- 
tionin legacies.. The associations have increased their 
ordinary contributions by $25,000, and in addition have 
sent a large share for appropriated contributions. For 
these funds, including the three years’ enterprise, 
$299,685 has been received, most of it for purposes for 
which the general funds would otherwise be responsi- 
ble. Taking all the different receipts together the total 
amount contributed to the Society’s administration 
within the year has been no less than $1,707,000. This 
includes, it should be said, an investment of $145,000, 
and the.sum of $39,500 for the Indian famine. Taking 
into account the outstanding excess of the two preced- 
ing years,there remains an adverse balance of $115,- 
290, toward. which $70,000 from reserved funds is to 
be applied,.and it is confidently expected that the re- 
maining $45,000 will be supplied from the special con- 
tributions.. Attention is called to the fact that it 
is ten. years. since .the committee, after earnest 
prayer, adopted the policy of refusing no candidates 
on financial grounds. In the previous fifty years the 
Society. sent. out - 900 missionaries; in the ten 
years since it has added nearly 700 to the roll, and 
even after deducting-deaths and retirements the or- 
dained missionaries have increased from 247 to 400; the 
laymen from 40 to 106; the women, not including wives, 
from 22 to 236. Inihe different fields, the West Africa 
field has increased its force from 11 to 45; Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, from 26 to 83; the Mohammedan 
lands, Egypt, Palestine and Persia, from 17 to 77; 
India, from 133 to .243; China, from 30 to 107; Japan, 
from 14 to 63, Ten years ago Mackay was alone in 
Uganda; now there are there 30 men and 8 women. In 
1887 there were 4 honorary (self-supporting) missiona- 
ries; now there are 82, including 19 partly honorary, 
besides 225 supported by special gifts from individuals, 
bands of friends, parishes, etc. The general statistics 
show that there are 424 stations, 1,036 European mis- 
sionaries, 353 native and Eurasian clergy, 5,183 native 
lay teachers, 220,248 native Christian adherents, 60,757 
communicants, 15,407 baptisms, and 2,108 schools with 
90,739 scholars. : : 
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Literature. 


Buckley’s History of Methodists in the 
United States.* 


THE author is wise in choosing only certain general 
features and departments, and specially important 
periods, for minute treatment, but so connecting them 
by a strong thread of chronological sequence that the 
unity is preserved throughout. Thusthe dry method 
of the annalist is not only avoided, but ample scope 
is given for picturesque detail at critical points. How 
to write a history of any Church, especially one with 
so great a variety of development, ina single volume. 
is a problem which Dr. Buckley has solved most suc- 
cessfully. 

A good portion of the work, about one-seventh, is 
devoted to the English genesis. No history of a re- 
ligious organization would be complete without treat- 
ing the origins, however remote the geography; and 
while this work is strictly a history of Methodists in 
the United States, the history would have been 
dwarfed at the outset unless the condition of England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
been recognized. To account for the existence of 
American Methodism, it was wisely regarded a pre- 
requisite to discover what formed the moral and in-, 
tellectual furnishing of Wesley, what forces consti- 
tuted the causes which sent him out upon his strange 
mission, who his teachers were; in a word, what was 
his inspiration and toward what goal was he aiming 
during his long life into the eighties. The first chap- 
ter is a good example of extracting the ecclesiastical 
element from a maze of political conflicts, and a 
pungent showing of the gross moral decline which 
summoned Wesley to his sublime work. 

The author warms to his ‘theme the moment he 
touches the western shore of the Atlantic. To wan- 
der along the dry paths of the English reigns before 
the Georges, and then through the former half of the 
eighteenth century, has but little that is inspiring in it; 
yet the setting was necessary for the subject in hand. 
However, as soon as the author sees the readiness of 
English Methodists to cross the ocean to build up 
far-off societies and to begin their larger history, he 
becomes more intense. Here we find one of the 
strongest departments of the whole work—the view of 
how the first Methodists did their wise building, their © 
sacrifice and energy, the intrenched institutions and 
agencies which contested every step of the new ad- 
vance, and the secret of their success. 

Here, too, is the most favorable opportunity in the 
whole volume for the exercise of one of Dr. Buck- 
ley’s peculiarly strong feculties—such an intense per- 
ception of what constitutes character at to make his 
portraiture at once vivid and picturesque. There was 
a rare individuality among the first Methodist iabor- 
ersin the American field. The characters would seem 
to have come to leadership because of their intense, 
often independent nature. No one, not even Asbury, 
had his own way at every step. The joy of discussion 
was an attractive part of the earliest councils. Nota 
point was gained without opposition. Compromises 
there were, yet only after long debate and question, 
and .always with a residuum of conservatism. The 
portraits of Barbara Heck, Williams, King, Abbott, 
Gatch and many others of the first laborers in Ameri- 
ca, and above all of Asbury and Coke, are very clear 
and strong. The originals, at Dr. Buckley’s touches, 
seem to stand before the reader and to speak in one’s 
very hearing. 

Perhaps the most skilful part of the book is where 
the author treats the growth of the few societies, con- 
nected only by the strong personality and frequent 
visits of the itinerants, into all the cohesion and soli- 

darity of a Church. The narrative shows howa great 
development depends upon the firmness of the central 
source of power. The first form of this Church 
lacked nearly all the essentials that belong to a firm 
hand and a directing mind. But the lack was soon 
supplied. Never were types of character more varied, 
and often the districts where the itinerants labored 
took their form of ecclesiastical life from the preach- 
ers themselves and from prominent laymen. In the 
making of the appointments, however, it was soon 
clearly seen that the time of the laborers should be 
limited, and that the change of field should be fre- 
quent. Unity sprang out of the variety. Soon all 
danger of falling into stereotyped forms was avoided. 

That was a critical time when both Asbury and 
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Coke were laboring in this country. Fortunate, in- 
deed, was it when Coke returned to England, and As- 
bury was left to impress his cosmopolitan character 
upon every nook and corner of the Methodist terri- 


tory. He knew well when to assert and have his own ” 


way, and he was also a master in yielding at the 
proper moment. Such were his wisdom and vision 
that in due time a correct view became his habit, and 
during the later years of his marvelous career his 
word was both the law and the pleasure of the 
preachers. As the clergy and membership increased 
in numbers, the force of the central legislative body, 
from which proceeded life into every part of the field 
and to which both the clergy and laity felt obliged to 
hold themselves responsible, began to show itself in 
all departments of ecclesiastical activity. Now and 
then a group of members of different mind, who com- 
plained of tyranny and too much law, dropped out 
and soon disappeared, while the main body continued 
to advance in every element of prosperity. Instead of 
making the law of looser force upon the main body, 
the general trend was really to stiffen it, and thus the 
commonalty of the Church became more and more 
loyal as the years advanced. How many dangers were 
escaped and how many advantages were gained can- 
not be well estimated. 

The progress of the newly organized Church, the 
fortunes of the short-lived Council, the necessity for 
the organization of the General Conference in 1792, 
and later of the delegated General Conference and its 
constitution, provided for in 1808, are sketched in 
strong outlines with such a fine mingling of discus- 
sion and statement that this troubled period, with all 
its intricacies, becomes clear and strong. 

The art of ‘‘ putting things ’’ has a fine illustration 
in thetreatment of the debates and legislation which 
grew out of the question of slavery, both during its in- 
cipient stages and later in the gigantic war of minds and 
hearts, in the effort to preserve a united Church, while 
the entering wedge of the irrepressible conflict was 
being surely driven to the issue and its culmination in 
the division of the Church in 1844. The keen relish 
of the parliamentary debater, as well as the art of the 
word painter is here apparent, as our author rehearses, 
in highly dramatic style, the doings of that memo- 
rable body, the General Conference of 1844, and por- 
trays successively the scenes and speeches, the sub- 
lime and agonizing efforts of those men of genius and 
piety, struggling to prevent the inevitable—the break- 
ing asunder of ties which bound them and the peo- 
ples whom they represented in one ecclesiastical or- 
ganism. 

The organization and development of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, in its more important 
events for the half century of its existence, are out- 
lined, as are also, in a minor degree, those of the 
other branches of the Methodist family—all being 
subordinated in treatment, however, to the progress 
of the common principles which still in spirit and 
purpose make and keep them all one. 

The various phases and vicissitudes of the ques- 
tion of lay representation, including the agitation 
during the twenties and the formation of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, and also the later and more 
successful movements by which the laymen have been 
brought into the highest councils of the Church, are 
treated with conciseness and fidelity to the records. 

The careful grouping of the various beneficent and 
educational societies and institutions of the Church 
occupies one of the closing chapters. It furnishes 
one of the finest views anywhere to be found of the 
philanthropic and practical character of the evangel- 
ism of Wesley and his followers in evolving so beauti- 
ful, so varied and so systematic a ministry of good 
alike to the bodies, the minds and the souls of men. 

An Attack on Higher Criticism.* 

THESE two volumes are each a careful study of the 
proper names in the Bible, with a view to the study of 
questions of Hebrew history, That by Mr.Gray, a teach- 
er of Hebrew in Mansfield College Oxford, is colorless in 
its purpose, simply devoted to studying the data which 
the names supply, with a moderate reference to the 
proper names supplied by other Semitic documents of a 
similar age, Assyrian, Phenician, etc., and modestly 
presenting his results, as becomes a young scholar just 
entering the field; while the other, that of Professor 
Hommel, is by a man who has reached sufficient dis- 
tinction, and has so long and so broadly studied 
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Oriental history and documents that he has and claims 
the right to speak not as a fresh investigator, but as 
one who has been over the field and has reached con- 
clusions which he is concerned to substantiate. Both 
works are of value, that of Mr. Gray for its careful 
statistical study of the names in the Old Testament; 
that of Professor Hommel for its broad outlook and its 
comparison of the biblical material with that of the 
Babylonian and Arabian documents. 

Professor Hommel and Professor Sayce are the two 
men who are now throwing themselves into the breach 
against the apparently victorious assault of the Higher 
Critics on the historical trustworthiness of the early 
Hebrew history. It must not be understood that they 
go so far as to declare that the first few chapters of Gen- 
esis are veritable history; but they believe that Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob represent actual patriarchs, and 
especially that the material of the Pentateuch is not a 
late religious romance of the time of Hezekiah and Ezra. 
Professor Hommel’s contribution to this investigation 
is of great value; and altho a good portion of it has 
been presented by him previously in other forms, the 
reader will find here a compact and very instructive 
presentation of points sure to be new, and well worth 
the attention of the theologian and the _ student 
of Oriental history. He believes that Abraham lived 
about 1900 B.c.; that he came from an Arabian stock, 
as did the Hammurabi dynasty, then ruling in Babylon 
as proved by the names of the kings of that dynasty 
and by many private names of the period, and that 
a substantially Arabian language was carried by the 
Hebrews into Egypt, and that they adopted the Canaan- 
ite language, what we now call Hebrew, after their 
settlement in Palestine. He believes that the land 
of Goshen extended up to the Philistine bor- 
der, and that the Hebrews, when in Egypt, 
had made a settlement in Southern Palestine, 
his being the tribe of Asher, and with them he 
identifies the word Shur (Wall of Egypt) and, in certain 
passages, Ashur, especially in the ancient oracle of 
Balaam. He easily shows the prevalence of the Baby- 
lonian language in Palestine up tothe time of the Op- 
pression in Egypt, assumes libraries and learning, and 
historical records in both the Assyrian and Minzan 
(Arabic) languages, which were translated into Hebrew 
and were the sources of portions of the Pentateuch. 
By his study of the proper names of the Arabian region, 
published by Dr. Glaser, and by comparison of these 
with the Arabian names in Babylonian records and in 
the early Pentateuch history, he shows that the biblical 
names fit the period, and represent a genuine tradition 
or literary source, and cannot be a fabrication of the 
time of the Captivity. Some things which he asserts 
surprise us, and will be slow to gain assent, as, indeed, 
his whole line of argument will be severely attacked by 
such men as Professor Driver. The region ‘‘ Beyond 
the River,” he first puts in Southern Palestine, and then 
in the Appendix puts it just to the west of the lower 
Euphrates, so that Haran is precisely in the same 
region as Ur. He makes a surprising explanation of 
the passage in the Tel el-Amarna letters from King 
Abd-Khiba, of Jerusalem, tothe King of Egypt, in which 
he says: ‘‘It was not my father who installed me in 
this place, nor my mother who gave it to me, but the 
amr of the mighty king gave it to me.’’ One would 
naturally take this to bea humble profession of de- 
pendence on the King of Egypt; but Dr. Hommel refers 
it tothe King of the Hittites, and imagines that we have 
in it an old religious formula of dependence on El 
Elyon, ‘‘the most high God” of Melchizedek, and then 
further imagines that Paul’s reference to Melchizedek 
as ‘‘without father or mother,’’ was based on a lost 
clause in the Melchizedek story of Genesis, something 
so utterly without evidence as to be fantastic. There 
are a number of these audacious suggestions, such as 
that the word for Passover, pesach, is a component of the 
Egyptian article 47, and sacha, meaning memorial. This 
is inthe line of Hommel’s earlier derivation of Ar- 
phaxad from 4rv=wUr, f7, Egyptian article, and Chesed, 
Chaldea; so that Arphaxad means Ur of the Chaldees. 

While Professor Hommel’s purpose is, for the most 
part, to show the failure of the destructive work of 
Higher Criticism, he does not hesitate to use it for his 
own purposes; and he is by no means a strict defender 
of the Pentateuch text. The Melchizedek story he 
breaks upinto two documents in a way quite as daring 
as anything of Welhausen’s; and the freedom ot 
his dealing with the story appears in his assertion 


that Abraham, or rather Abrahm, is merely an alterna- 
tive internal lengthening of Aéram, under Arabian in- 
fluence. The old Hebrew tradition has come down to 
us in a fragmentary and mutilated condition; but it has 
come down to us substantially correct, and the evidence 
is supplied by the proper names. These two volumes 
wecommend tu the student, but with the reservation 
that Mr. Gray’s volume needs more comparative study 
of other than biblical names, and that in reading Pro- 
fessor Hommel’s one must be on his guard against 
hasty enthusiasm. 

WE regret to find in our notice of the /n L£xcelsis 
Hymiand Tune Book two mortifying mistakes. The 
Hymn intended for ‘‘ Zerah”’ was 

‘“To us a child of hope is born,” 
and for ‘‘ Lischer”’ 
** Welcome delightful morn.” 
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Work of the Venezuela Commission.* 


THE work of the Commission was arrested when the 
question at issue was submitted to arbitration by Eng- 
land and Venezuela; but evidently it was very near 
completion. The investigations were extensive, and if 
much was left’ unexplored none but experts would be 
likely to know what was omitted. The first and second 
volumes, embodying the Report of the Commission and 
also, we presume, various State documents and reports, 
have not yet been published. 

The third and fourth volumes we have before us. 
The third is Geographical, containing chapters by Sec- 
retary Mallet-Prevost, of the Commission, on the ‘‘Car- 
tographical Testimony of Geographers”; by Justin Win- 
‘sor, on ‘‘ Maps of the Orinoco-Essequibo Region’’; by 
George Lincoln Burr, on ‘‘The Maps from Official 
Sources” and ‘‘ The Historical Maps,’’ and by Marcus 
Baker, on ‘‘ The Geography of the Orinoco-Essequibo 
Region,” with a partial list of the maps with explana- 
tory notes. The fourth volume is Cartographical, and 
contains the more important maps described in Volume 
EFS: 

There are seventy-six of these maps, of which fifteen 
were made especially for the Commission, the other 
sixty-one being reproductions of old maps. The work 
on this folio has been beautifully done by the en- 
graver and the printer. 
13x14% inches, and are printed on extra heavy paper, 
and, so far as the originals require, in colors. 
maps are designed to show the various boundary lines 
proposed, the forests and savanas, the drainage basins, 
the geological characteristics, and European occupa- 
tion, ten of them being devoted to Spanish, Dutch, Eng- 
lish and French settlements from 1597 to 1814. 

The first map, showing the numerous boundary 
lines, ten in number, beginning with the Fortique line 
of 1844 and ending with that of the British claim of 
1896, graphically illustrates the variations and confu- 
sion into which this leng-standing boundary dispute 
has fallen. Three of the lines start from the 
same point on the Orinoco, but soon diverge sharply; 
two others start from points not far apart, just east of 
the Orinoco, and touch only to cross each other at two 
places; three others, beginning at Moruco River, two- 
thirds of the way from the Orinoco to the Essequibo, 
depart widely from one another; one, the Venezuelan, 
fcllows the course of the Essequibo, while another is 
simply a variation of a part of the British line as pro- 
posed by Lord Salisbury. The territory in dispute is 
estimated by Mr. Baker to measure about 55,000 square 
miles, or a little less than the area of Illinois or Iowa. 
Most of this district is covered with virgin forests, a 
small portion is grass-land and a still smaller area con- 
sists of high, treeless plateaus. 

The first historical map of European occupation for 
1597, shows two Spanish posts, only; one on the 
Orinoco and the other on the Essequibo. In 1626 the 
post on the Essequibo has become Dutch. There is no 
otherchange. That of 1674 gives several Dutch settle- 
ments on the coast west of the Essequibo, with an Eng- 
lish station above the Dutch on that river. In the 
eighteenth century the Spaniards advanced to the 
Cuyuni in the interior, and the Dutch extended their 
ports along the coast westward add met the Spanish in 
the Cuyuni Valley. 

Many of the series of maps copied from the old Span- 
ish, French, Dutch, English and Belgian cartographers 
were evidently not made from actual surveys, but were 
largely conjectural. and did not attempt to indicate the 
political boundary between the Dutch and Spanish ter- 
In most cases they simply _ show the frontiers 
Secretary Mallet- 


The maps are large, measuring 


The new 


ritories. 
of Spanish and Dutch settlements. 
Prevost believes that a misunderstanding of some of 
hese maps gave rise to what is known as the Schom- 
burgk line, upon which Lord Salisbury insisted so 
strenuously as marking the minimum of British claims. 
He identifies the Schomburgk line with the earlier 
Arrowsmith line; contends that Arrowsmith got his line 
from Bouchenroeder, Bouchenroeder got his from 
Jeffry, Jeffry adopted D’Anville’s and D’Anville, 
Delisle’s. Delisle’s map was published a hundred years 
or more before the Schomburgk line was proposed. 
According to Mr. Mallet-Prevost, Delisle never intended 
to draw a line between Spanish and Dutch territory, 
but simply to indicate how far the Spanish civilization 
had advanced into the barbarous region. D’Anville 
misinterpreted his purpose and the error was perpetu- 
ated by D’Anville’s successors. From official documents 
it is proved that Schomburgk recommended that the 
line he had already marked out, varying somewhat from 
Arrowsmith’s, should be surveyed; and it was this line, 
not an original line, which the British Government au- 
thorized himto survey, and which he did survey. This 
is a point of very great interest. 

Mr. Winsor thinks the attempt of Venezuela to con- 
fine the Dutch settlements to the eastern bank of the 
Essequibo cannot be maintained. The Dutch occupied 
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both banks, and so far as the argument 
from occupation applied, the Dutch, ac- 
cording to precedent, could claim not only 
both banks of the Essequibo, but its 
affiuents as well. The only claim Ven- 
ezuela has to the western bank of the 
Essequibo is ‘‘ deducible from the right, 
assumed formerly by Spain, to hold the 
South American continent from the west 
eastward to the limit fixed by the Spanish 
understanding of the line of demarcation 
instituted by Papal bull and subsequent 
agreement in 1493-94, and which was still 
again moved in effect by the Treaty of 
Miinster, in 1648.’’ England succeeds to 
the Dutch claim, whatever it was, and 
this claim has been re-enforced in part 
by occupation. 

What view, if any, the Commission 
takes as to the true divisional line has 
not been announced. We presume it will 
refrain from indicating a positive opinion, 
in deference to the arbitration tribunal 
shortly to meet to investigate and decide 
the matter. We shall, however, look for 
the first two volumes with interest. 





THE PERSONAL LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Sarah A. Tooley. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00.) 

We find this a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, carefully constructed of good ma- 
terial, and skilfully contrived to make a 
just and inspiring impression of England’s 
Queen. The picture of the Princess’s 
childhood in the tuition of her mother, 
the altogether admirable Duchess of 
Kent, is one we shall not soon tire of 
gazing at. England will never exaggerate 
her debt to the Duchess of Kent and 
her brother Leopold, the wise, afterward 
King of Belgium. The author does full 
justice to Albert, the Prince-Consort, in 
his difficult situation,to the grace and 
dignity of his character and the unoffen- 
sive but effective aid he extended to his 
wedded Queen. The political and public 
history had to be omitted from these 
pages, which are devoted to the private 
and personal life of the Queen. They 
seem to be kept free from unauthorized 


anecdotes and sensational embellishment 
and may be commended as making a 


really good book to be read during the 
Queen’s Jubilee. 


THE GREAT ExaMPLe. By George Henry 
Somerset Walpole, D.D., Principal of 
Bede College, Durham, England. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) This book is 
primarily intended to be a manual of de- 
votions for the use of candidates for the 
Christian ministry during the serious 
days preceding their ordination. It is a 
series of addresses made with this end in 
view some five years ago before the 
clergy of the Episcopal Church in this dio- 
cese. It contains addresses on the four- 
fold life ofthe ministry, together with out- 
lines of meditations which may aid young 
men in the ministry or just entering it to 
make a truly profitable use of the time 
devoted to exclusive meditation and de- 
votion. 





Literary Notes. 


The Medical Record for June t2th 
gives a list of summer health resorts 
which can be recommended by a physician 
to his patients. 


...+The Macmillan Company will soon 
publish an edition of Spenser’s ‘* Faerie 
Queene,’’ in six volumes, with introduc- 
tion and glossary by K. M. Warren. 


..Ginn & Company announce that 
The Zoological Bulletin'is to be published 
as a companion serial to the Journal of 
Morphology, and is designed for shorter 
contributions. 


.. Brentano announces for publication 
this week ‘‘ The American Chess Code,’’ 
the first attempt to codify and announce 
rules governing the game since those col- 
laborated in 1880 by the Fifth American 
Chess Congress. 


. .The life of the late Professor Drum- 
mond is to be written by Dr. George Adam 
Smith. Any one having letters or other 
matter likely to be of use to Professor Smith 
is requested to communicate with him at 
22 Sardinia-terrace, Glasgow, Scotland. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


....Dr. Weir Mitchell’s novel, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker, ” now running in 
The Century, will be brought out in the 
autumn by The Century Company, who 
will also publish ‘‘ The Scholar and the 
State,” a volume of orations, addresses 
and articles, by Bishop Potter, of New 
York. 


....»-Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Mead- 
ville, Penn., announce for early publica- 
tion the following books which will con- 
stitute the course of reading for the 
German-Roman year (1897-98) of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle: ‘“‘Imperial Germany,” by Sidney 
Whitman; ‘‘ The Social Spirit in Amer- 

a,’ by Prof. C. R. Henderson; ‘‘ Ro- 
man Life in Pliny’s Time,’’ by Maurice 
Pellison, translated by Miss Maud Wil- 
kinson; ‘‘A Short History of Medieval 
Europe,’’ by Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher, 
and a new edition of ‘‘ Roman and Medi- 
eval Art,’’ by William H. Goodyear. 


...+Dhe Genealogical Magazine, a jour- 
nal of Family History, Heraldry and 
Pedigrees, published by Elliot Stock, 
London, is introduced to American read- 
ers by J. W. Bouton, 10 West Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York. It is edited by 
Arthur Charles Fox-Davies, handsomely 
printed imperial 8vo size, on art paper, 
and illustrated. An article on ‘ Wil- 
liam Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation,’’ commonly known as ‘‘ The 
Log of the Mayflower,’’ by J. L. Otter, 
in the first issue will find interested 
readers in this country. Price, $4.00 a 
year. A specimen copy sent free at 50 
cents. 


....Mr. Orville Brewer, the pioneer in 
teachers’ agencies in the West, and Mr. 
Sherwin Cody, journalist and novelist, 
have started a ‘‘ College of Letters and 
Journalism,’’ with rooms in the Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago. Mr. Cody sends 
out with his announcement, the first in- 
stallment of his work ‘‘How to Write 
Fiction,” already published in England, 
which is to serve as a progressive course 
of instruction to be published fortnightly. 
Courses of personal instruction will be 
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given by correspondence. The work of 
Mr. Cody is said to ‘have received warm 
commendation from Prof. Dowden and 
Mr. Zangwill. 


...-About $18,000 is still lacking of the 
$35,000 which is needed to secure the 
three acres of land, a part of the 
Elmwood property in Cambridge, as 
a public park. An appeal is made 
for contributions which should be 
sent to the Treasurer of the Fund, 
Mr. W. A. Bullard, First National 
Bank, Cambridge. Two other proposed 
memorials are of interest to Americans, 
one to Stevenson, in Edinburgh, which 
will consist of a personal memorial, 
statue or bust, with or without architec- 
tural accompaniments, to which all lovers 
of Stevenson’s works are asked to con- 
tribut; the other in Liverpool, to Mrs. 
Hemans, which will probably take the 
form of a prize associated with her name 
to be awarded forthe composition of a 
lyrical poem. Mrs. Hemans’s name will be 
held dear in America so long as there 
are descendants of ,the Pilgrims to read 
and sing the best lyric that has yet been 
written in their honor: 

“The breaking waves dashed high.” 


Books of the Week. 








Micheles Nickleb: ro By Charles Dickens. In Two 
Volumes hill Edition. 
Andrew “Lang) 834x544. New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons.............. $3 00 
Oliver Comarel's Letters and Speeches, with Elu- 
cidations. In Four Volumes. Vols..[1 and III. 
aaa The same. Each vol...............s0.05 1 25 
Englis {og Poetry, 1000-180, . With an Intro- 
maiuetion Re Frederic Ives Carpenter. 73¢x5}¢, 
OP. BE, TRO GRMC,. 0 oo sso rede wwcvcccscoccces 150 
Book- Plates. or W. w. J. Hardy. 8¢x5i4, 
PEND. oS encsedccvesdvcsdeccsbonvsdeses is She oses 1% 
Chapetien O° Contact, ‘By the Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick, 
B.D. 6x4, pp. 145. Thesame. Paper.......... 02 
The Miracles of Our Lord. By the mer Prof. 
Laidlaw, D.D. 6x4, pp. 93. je same......... 0 
A First Book in Writing English. By E. “ Lewis 
Ph.D. 7x5, pp. 291. New York: >, Macmil- 
BGI. os ccoves Weccccscccceccbepbecsscedeboned cose 0 80 
A Rose of pene By_F. Mesjen Crawford, 
8x54, ew york: as 18 
My Run_ Home. By Rolf een ane. 
op. Ses® ME UEEED a0 bewcosesnes et cvesdecsseoecs 1 50 
Heywood’s as Woman Killed with Kindness. = 
ited =. & Ward, Litt.D. Sr6x4, pp. 1 
(Temple cae ) The same.............. 04 
Kerchiefs to Hunt Souls; 4x Novel. By M. Ame- 
Ha Fytche : pp. 280. . New York: F. 
Tennyson BSB pe RT antler ch alee SE 
A ae Soe to Vieus. By yg W. Pope, 
x5ig. pp. 499. The same.............. 
A a ew. B a afeeia. 
320. The same. Spape atenWesnutenee Some, 0 50 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of the Leading American School Books 
LATEST ISSUES 


Natural Elementary ieacasnanee 


By Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S 


Differs esssentially from all other elementary geographies. New and 
thoroughly sound ideas of teacl ing; simple, sensible and natural in treat- 
ment; unsurpassed in mechanical and artistic features; cordially approved 
by progreseive educators. Hon. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 


Education, Washington, D.C., says:. 


Eclectic School Readings. 
Prepared in response to a demand fornew and good supplementary 
reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. 
literary style; a profusion of artistic, suggestive illustration ; serviceable 
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A Brief Latin Grammar. 
W.B.Mooney. 12mo. Cloth, 235 pa; with Catalogue of 
Charming Verbs, Index of Grammatical References and General ted 
SSSSOd OCS S SST CONS OHNE SES ODT eCes secdetesecsecatoeroes i) 
“T think Mooney’s Latin Grammar is a ze attractive book. Its typog- 


ter importance 


s KS 0} tthe k seems 
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the other. We must have both. I congratulate you that in this elementary Reston Storie rte a ell ~saampies POP Dyker cee ere 4 find its way into every secon in the country. It J eage ig to 


book you have combined the right topics in a proper manner i ona plan 
well daapted for the school grades in which the book is to be used. 


Guerber s Sto 


Eggleston’s Stories of American [. os and Adventure 








Semi-Vertical Freehand Writing. 


New System. By C. C. Curtiss, Minneapolis, Minn., for more 
than twenty years Principal of the Curtiss Commercial Colleges 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Nambers 1 £0 6, Per GOTED.........cccccsccvcccccss veccccescevcce 96 
Combines the legibility of vertical writing with the ease, speed and grace 
of the sloping style. To those who are not prepared to take up the vertical 
system, but who are dissatisfied with the old slant, these books will appeal 
most-strongly. They contain special facilities for review besides novel and 
valuable movemert exercises, so arranged that they may be written across 
the page (aiready written upon once) frcm the copy at the head of the 
page. Each lesson constitutes a review of the preceding one, thus insuring 
in a systematic way, the acquisition of a simple, plain and practical hand- 
writing, suitable for business purposes. 


Geographical Reader: Asia. 


By Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth, colored maps, numerous il- 
FOMETACIORS . oS. ieee cc cccc cc ctcccssccccocccsenevccnssecveseesoces 


nafy pupil will be led to —_ the text so _— he may understand more 
about 
Ibany, N. Y. 


Bible Readings for Schools. 


Edited by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania a] 

** I think Bible Readings for Schools is a ae well atemses 2 for use in the 
school. The selections are carefully mede, the book, ff'used in our 
echools = = way es by the editor, oithout doctrinal comment,’ 
would of great value.”"—GrEorGE W. Pease, Bible Normal College, 
saeaeld, Maes. 
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We are constantly publishing new books to meet new demands in every department of school study. 








uerber’s Story of the Romans............... 
Kelley's Sho Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors... 
Plants and Their Children 


Eclectic English Classics. 


The best editions of the works included at anything like the prices at 
which these are offered. The series now includes 35 volumes. Latest issues: 


CHOSE 








Carlyle’s Essays on Robert Burns.................cceeeeeceeeees 20 
Autoeenr ot 5 Benjamin F1 Franklin 35 
Tennyson's Princess.................... 2 

Pope’s Homer's IMad. Books I, VI, XXIl and XXIV....... el) 


Stories of Missouri. 


By John R. Musick, author of the Columbian Novels. Fully illus- 
CONS. csii Sec sc see bcincwcedsiscocbenecdcctcwsdneccadvccsevabbeve xi) 


Uniform with the stories “ other States by noted writers, inciading 
Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey and Joel Chandle A ts 
Stories of Georgia which have t Onto.” published, i. the f 
which are in inalana, by Mat Btories of Ohio, by 


Stories of es 
— ft ~By- and etal. caherees and in- 
xt artistic’ illastrations, 


tructive books is AL enhanced by n 
characteristic of the localities which they depict. 


Fragments of Roman Satire. 
From Ennius to Apuleius. Selected and arranged by 
Elmer Truesdell Merrill.................. eccecapstanegeedecheces i) 


Makes accessible to college instructors and their classes, material not 
heretofore rge and extensive collections. Selected 
chiefly with reference to value in literary study, these excerpts are 
the choicest ones that could be made for the purpose. R 


First Latin Readings. 
wei R Arrowsmith and J. M. Whicher.................00c0ee008 1.5 
ony yt be pe gee for Cesar AA nam olleges and preparatory 
peter eon ining the certificates of pro- 
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see the Mm st presented with so much clearness, good 
ay pene Oe ASHMORE, Prof. of Latin Union Cy College, che- 
Y, 


Modern French Texts. 


Latest addition: L'ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


A comedy in three acts by Hector fremigax and Pierre 
Doosares of adapted mage sa og m — fay 
rancgois, Instructor in Frenc' - 
weal oft of Michigan eee Het SREB AD S8 BR 6s SRE AHS | 5 “ fre Sat 35 
* The distinguished 
——s story of Hal vy, 
m 


pe te H. MoGIL1, Samii College, P. 


Guerber’s Contes et iipenies. Parts I and II, — 
Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre (Healy) 
Nodier’s Le Chien de ae ne ee yms) 






Racine’s Iphigénie (Woodward)............/.. 
Crémieux an Decourcelle’s 1 





First Year in French, .50 
Second Year in French, 1.00 


By L. C. Syms. A complete course. Combines the mmati 

natural methods, The first book is for children. In the second Soak coun — 

py P and — 0 => reading, , conv on ‘And grammar. “thts 
an ‘ective wa, eal not 

French Dut also to to speak and write it correct tly. “ a 


Modern German Texts. 






New Pohwobeqher type; useful vocabulary and notes; uniform binding in 
flexible boards. series now — eleven volumes 
preparation. Latest additions ai a 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten (Johnson pespreneede 
Storm’s Immensee (F. = — aia pbuaiie et 4 
Arnold’s Ein uf dem Lande (Kern). B 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s rambambu lt + wes ONE OR es 35 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer (Sthler)..................c00005 Bw 


No matter what the 


subject or grade, we can furnish the best text-books. Our facilities fur filling orders by mail are of the best. Any of the above 
books or any other publications on our list will be promptly mailed to any address on receipt of prices, without extra charge for 


delivery. Price lists, specimen pages, circulars and introduction terms cheerfully furnished, on request. 


We cordially invite 


correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 
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“Wherever INEXCELSIS’ 
is adopted it will tend 
to raise the musical tone § 


of the singing at once.” | 


Rev.Jas. H. Hoadley, D.D., 
Pastor Faith Pres.Church, N.Y. 
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New and enlarged edition. 


HOW TO DRAIN A HOUSE. 


Practical Information to House- 


holders. 

By Col. Georce E. 

WanrinG, Jr., M.Inst.C.E. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of Price. 
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J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editor 


Beginning with July, 1897, Forward will be 


Twice as Large 


Improved Throughout 
No Increase in Price 
The Illustrations will be an Important Feature 


Our aim is to make it the best Christian weekly paper for 


young people ever published. 


It will be a home paper as well 


as a Sunday-school paper, having special departments, particularly for 
Christian workers and young people’s societies, with bright, enter- 
taining, wholesome reading, original and selected. 


The price will be the same: 


75 cts. a year for a single sub- 


scription ; in quantities, 50 cts., or, less than one cent a copy. 
Sample copies will be sent on application to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Just Ready. 
Lazarus. 


A Tale of the World’s Great Miracle. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
12mo, 388 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 
This powerful story, reproducing the 
times of our Saviour on earth, is meet- 
ing with much success in England, and a 
large sale is confidently expected in this 
country. 


“ Both as a narrative and as a picture of life ina od 
mentous pertod it has interest end value.”—J. Y. Time: 


Beyond the City Gates. 
A Romance of Old New York. 
By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
Izmo, 328 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Sultan and His Subjects. 
By RICHARD DAVEY, 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


“No doubt the vivid picture which this work pre- 
sents will be yiaely — at the present mo- 
ment.”—Morning 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





WinoHG's CELEBRATED ii BLAG Ne 
ah Pearl Street, New York, ; 











A POWERFUL er BOO 
N THE “ 8 % HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
As Illustrated by the Monuments 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE 
Modern School of Old Testament Critics 
By DR. FRITZ HOMMEL, 


Professor of Semitic Lepamges at the University of 
Munich. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
Edmund McClure, M.A., and Leonard Crossle. 
Prof. Hommel in this important work demonstrates 
the utter inadequacy of the = rely literary methods em- 
Pezet by the so-called “higher critics” of the Old 
estament. He has amassed a a oe of new mate- 
rialagainst the Graf-Weilhausen hypothesis, which he 
has set forth in a most clear and convincing manner. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO,, 
See an ae Fee: 


The New Pansy Book 
“Overruled” 


(i22mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50.) 
JUST ISSUED. 


We are the exclusive publishers of all the 





“Pansy Books.”’ Complete catalog mailed 


free to any address. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., 
92 Pearl Street, Boston. 


SEMINARIES. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL L SEMINARY. 
va The € Teen ent and the uma 
f e Colle; 
_ - E. 1. BOSWORTH, Secretary, 
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The Wedding Present 


of to-day, if rightly chosen, 
becomes the heirloom of the 


future. 


No gift is more appropri- 
ate on the wedding-day--- 


none 
more lasting 
form of 


more welcome of 


than some 


GORHAM SILVER 





STERLING 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Broadway and 19th Street 
23 Maiden Lane 


New York 











EDUCATION, 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. Sth yea 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Phy nical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
Superior advantages. Send for catalo: y 7 s 

. EVERSOLE, Ph.D,, Principal, lairstown, N. J. 








Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, 

Lily ge es for all Colleges. Government, a com- 

bination 0 parental and military. an A “g H. LANDON, 
A.M., Prin. Capt. T. D. Lanpon, Com’d 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the baer education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





Fen FenfRaftaf tas tadtes aah eatechtahtastastastadtedMeahhaltaftaftastastasy 
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hasan 


Health Best sanitation,ample opportunities for 
gence. snooty cla og oor games,etc 





oT a yp See 
aA a Al a eee 


Sar, Se classic music, literary in- 
8, & 

#1: Clubs for young and old, recep- 
Sociabilit; a — entertainments, ete. ae 
Recreation. tures, illuminations, fireworks, 

readin: ngs te. 
Reli The whole life dominated by a re- 
gion. ligious spirit, which finds special 
expression in worship and sacred song. 


Do you not want these inGpences 
for yourself or your family 


: W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Box 49, Chautauqua. Y 
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CHICAGO, COLLERE OF LAW 


Dean. Session each wee 
— sveninige oor For’ ‘or information address Elmer E. — 
rett, LL Seec’y, Washington Street, Chicago. 




















EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining ha L 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. Illustrated 
Catalogue. F.D. my oe -D., Principal, 

East Greenwic h, R. I. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular a Preparation for College 
— — an travel. Address 
ANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 


MRS. LESLIE petoor airte a 


Bourdin 
West 86th 








para 
of Concentrated *Atiention 
in Mind Training a special feature ; also conversational 





French a a Home ana Chaperonage for 
special 8 ¥ 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological ee 

the Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins September 23. Full information 
from the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohie. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty 
Schoiabitins awarded to students of high standing. 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities for popes ng boys to enter an 
college or scientific schoo! Jur closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Fee rite forthe catalogue 
. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J . 


R*E SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars ‘address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art andmusic. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley; outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements. Best home influence. Beauti- 
fully —- 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 68d year a Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
trated prom ectus, addres 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 

















Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalogue to 
Rev. 8. A. MARTIS. D.D., Prest., 
Chambersburg. Pa. 





wl LLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific se hool. 


The 
mostadvanced methods. 


Library. Physical, chemical, 





——o laboratories, prensa etc. an 
Opens oa 9th, 1897. JosEPH SAWYER, M.A 

Priticipal. Easthampton, Mass. . 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute ie Worcester. 


ass. Courses 

of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 

and Chemistry. 176-Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 

ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low. 
A year. J.K. MARSHALL, “Registrar. 





MUSIC. 


A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much ‘“‘ wear-out”’ to JARDINE 
ORGANS. Let us mail you our catalogue, 


showing a record of 61 years successful work. 
GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N.Y. 
J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Uincinnati, 0. 




































Tk TEETH 


Tt GUMS 
Tt BREATH 
Te POCKET 


A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS TRUE. — 
Sample for the postage, three cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
e NEW YORK Provrietors LONDON % 


4 ST) 

















_ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE . 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS Gii"tites 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 

A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in North- 
ern New York—is reached from Chicago by 
all lines, in connection with the New York 
Central; from St. Louis by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central; from 
Cincinnati by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from Montreal by 
the New York Central; from Boston by a 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central; from 
New York by the through car lines of the 
New York Central; from Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls by the New York Central. 

A 82-page folder and map entitled “ The Adirondack 
Mountains ani How to Reach Them” sent free, post- 

aid, to any address, on receipt of a i-cent stam by 
orge H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 


York t Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


Gaze’s Tours, 


Entirely NEW arrangements to 


EUROPE. 


THREE MIDSUMMER PARTIES 


48 
pays $275, up 
WRITE OR CALL. 
SEVERAL NEW PROGRAMMES FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., CH1caeo. 201 Washington St., Boston 
14 So. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ALL 
INCLUDED. 





Pieturesque Maine’s Summer Resorts 


Rockland Little Deer Isle 
Camden Sedgwick 
Northport ' tonington 
Searsport South West Harbor 
Castine Seal Harbor 
Sargentville Bar Harbor 


North East Harbor Sorrento 
are reached, after a most delightful Ocean and Bay 
trip, on large, comfortable, and fast steamers of the 


Boston & Bangor Steamship Co. 


Leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, at 5 p.m. 
MAP-FOLDERS—TIME-TABLES—MAILED UPON REQUEST. 
WILLIAM H. HILL, Manager, Boston. 


_ PICTURES, _ STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Our Ledger & Linen eupeie. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not uniess you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co., Jersey City,N.J. 








In any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will-send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 
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Financial. 
Reorganization Era Nearly 
Ended. 

Two recent incidents are reminders 
of the changed conditions governing 
the country’s railroads, which, for the 
first time in many months, now seem to 
have a prospect of sharing in the busi- 
ness revival that most of us believe is 
lying ahead. Reference is made to the 
declaration of a dividend upon the 
stocks of two fairly large-sized railroad 
companies which have been taken out 
of insolvency within the last year. 
There are other roads recently reorgan- 
ized which have every prospect, barring 
an unexpected change in the current of 
events, of being able early to resume 
the distribution of profits to stock- 
holders. This is a. most cheering fea- 
ture of the general situation, which 
every one is anxious to see become one 
where less anxiety will attend the con- 
duct of business and more confidence 
be shown in the building up of enter- 
prises that will give additional employ- 
ment to mill and furnace hands, clerks 
and all employés whose wages is so 
largely dependent on the activity of 
capital. 

It is well to note what a wide bearing 
these favorable developments in reor- 
ganized railroads have upon the welfare 
of the whole community. Persons who 
rail with unreasoning passion against 
railroad corporations ignore or are will- 
fully blind to the fact that stocks and 
bonds are widely distributed. These 
securities in gross represent a scattered 
holding in different parts of the coun- 
try. An immense proportion is owned 
by persons of moderate means. They 
may be held by inheritance or be the re- 
sult of investment of small sums of 
money accumulated by careful savings 
from wages. To thousands of men and 
women in the United States the bank- 
ruptcy of many of our great railroad 
systems in the last four years meant se- 
vere economy in household expendi- 
tures, because of the ioss of a small but 
extra income, which was cut off when 
the properties were placed in the hands 
of receivers for the protection of the 
rights of creditors. 

The restoration of these roads to a 
position where they can meet all obli- 
gations of interest to mortgage creditors 
and have a surplus to give to the own- 
ers—the stockholders—means an _ in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
country. The return of an income— 
even if it be reduced by the needs, in 
reorganization, of reducing the princi- 
pal due to creditors and the amount in- 
vested by the owners, who are debtors 
to the bondholders—zradually leads to 
at least a partial expenditure of it. Re- 
tailers in different branches of trade 
first feel the effect, and they in turn are 
compelled to buy of the wholesalers, 
who replenish their stores of merchan- 
dise from the manufacturer or producer. 
This healthful process of circulating 
money is the preliminary to any general 
activity of business. 

Most of the great railroads which 
have been compelled, much in the way 
thata failed merchant is, to go through 
bankruptcy, are now in a position to 
earn enough money to pay interest to 
the creditor bondholders and to give a 
return to the capital invested by owners 
of stack. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company is practically the 
only large corporation which has to re- 
organize by bringing its imperative 
obligations within its real earning 
capacity. The delay in the pres- 
entation of a reorganization plan is 
considered to be largely due to the 

policy of the receivers in issuing large 
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amounts of receivers’ certificates. On 
the face of it, this method of doing busi- 
ness hardly seems conservative. Re- 
ceivers ofa railroad which becomes in- 
solvent are often compelled to borrow 
money to make necessary improvements 
in train service, or to pay for new build- 
ings, or for cars and locomotives to re- 
place worn-out equipment of this sort. 
All the money borrowed by the receiv- 
ers must of necessity be obtained from 
the sale of their certificates, authorized 
by the court which has been asked by 
creditors to take legal charge of the 
property until a settlement of defaulted 
debts'can be effected between owners 
and creditors—stockholders and bond- 
holders. Very often a road has been 
so adversely affected by the conditions 
which took away its power to earn 
money to meet its mortgage obligations 
that its operation would cease if the re- 
ceivers were not allowed power to bor- 
row fresh money. 

It is not wise, however, for any re- 
ceiver of a railroad to seek to sustain its 
operation indefinitely by constantly bor- 
rowing sums of money under the author- 
ity of the courts. This debt, taking 
the form of certificates issued by the 
receiver, becomes a lien on the railroad 
property having priority over the rights 
of the creditor bondholders. The 
larger that debt is permitted to grow, 
the longer the bondholder will have to 
wait for his money and the greater will 
be the sacrifices which he may have to 
make, either in principal or interest, to 
help the railroad resume business on a 
solvent basis. Any unnecessary post- 
ponement of a resumption of payments 
is as wrong in the case of a corporation 
as it would be in the case of a merchant 
who had arranged a compromise with 
his creditors. Moreover, it has the 
practical disadvantage of retarding the 
return of money to persons who may 
need it badly, and who would doubtless 
utilize it in expenditures which would 
contribute to the benefit of every one, 
just asa pebble, thrown into a pond, 
starts ripples which do not lose all 
force until they die on the shore. The 
whole country, then, has a more or less 
vital interest in seeing every bankrupt 
railroad company returned to solvency 
as speedily as possible, and methods of 
operating a road which tend to defeat 
this object will hardly meet the approv- 
al of right-minded observers. 





STATE BANKS. 


ATTENTION is called to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State 
banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in our columns this week and 
last. Asummary of the more important 
items is given herewith: 


BANK OF AMERICA. 


RAR ORIODB oops sede stories ces oswoce $31,843,961 
JE Fu Seana a aa Peer 1,500,000 
I cuba nicks ovwn es Keak sairwp 9 ad 2,250,000 
Undivided profits.................- 332,744 
EOEIIIUE san sno cscons cone sccgseecces 27,761,217 
BOWERY BANK 
Sees Pe ee ee ee $4,098,435 
Gapital Stoek 250.3 6. ieee e sss 250,000 
Ne aa es ha bond oe abit 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 120,293 
SIE: SS cha nase es sonesniuesss 5s 3,228,142 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
a en, a ee fe ee $1, 392.132 
Capital stock.........sseseeeeeees 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 216,638 
GS dans 0520s 0chh0s<dssesens 1,075,494 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK. 
oT BPAY re eee 





Capital stock 
DS EsL wixnd ne sbieisieuieenese 


100, 

Undivided profits................. 1,018,990 
DORGTIEB nn vn sete ogevens oposur sens 8,836,275 

ORIENTAL BANK 

REGOUTORG «6.553 5550 090 voiseewe Hes 0.60 $2,512,031 
oO B.S aa 300,000 
Mak < nivtivine's 20a kbh de tides 300,000 
Un ivided ee ree 106,560 
PDS sie evecsevescesssesee see 1,805,471 
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Monetary Affairs. 


NEw YoRK Cry is still the most pes- 
simistic spot in the United States. 
From the Northwest, the West, the 
Southwest and South reports come not 
only. of a much more hopeful feeling in 
trade, but of at least a moderate im- 
provement in actual transactions. In 
this city, however, also throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States, the volume 
of business shows little if any increase; 
prices remain unsatistactory, and those 
who take rosy views of the future are 
too often regarded with skepticism. In- 
terior merchants when they come in 
contact with New Yorkers are frequent- 
ly surprised and discouraged by the 
latter's pessimistic talk and want of 
nerve. The reasons for this contrast in 
feeling are easily discerned. The East 
is the principal center of commerce and 
manufacture, and these two branches of 
business felt the depression vastly more 
than the agricultural interests. Our 
Eastern manufacturers suffered keenly 
from tariff agitation; many of them, 
particularly those devoted to iron and 
textiles, find their productive capacity 
much beyond our consumptive needs, 
and not a few have to contend against 
the development of industries in the 
West and South. The East, being also 
the financial center, feels these influences 
very directly; for our bankers were 
compelled to afford more assistance 
than usual to manufacturers and mer- 
chants at a time when credit was sorely 
strained by the silver craze and unfa- 
vorable political conditions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that New York 
should be somewhat slow in throwing 
off its ultra-conservative habits. Nev- 


ertheless, there is at last a disposition 
to respond to the more cheerful: reports 
coming from other sections. Bankers 
and railroad managers, who necessarily 
come in close touch with many inter- 
ests, are confident of a real business re- 
vival next fell. The iron trade, usually 
considered a fair trade barometer, 
shows signs of increasing activity; rail- 
road earnings report well distributed in- 
creases; large holders of capital display 
more courage and greater willingness to 
take the initiative; the Tariff is almost 
out of the way; the currency ques- 
tion seemis likely to receive intelligent 
consideration: the Cuban question is 
less threatening; the political horizon 
is clearer, and our people, after a long 
period of contraction, are anxious for 
expansion. These are all powerful in- 
fluences toward recovery. Under them 
unreasonable pessimism must soon give 
way; and already the change in senti- 
ment has far exceeded the improvement 
in actual conditions. Prices are very 
low, and there seems little prospect of 
any important rise in view of our ex- 
cessive productive capacity. The large 
profits of the past have in many in- 
stances vanished for good; still a freer 
distribution of merchandise is as certain 
as anything regarding the future can be. 
This ought to suffice for the present. 


The stock market is rapidly discount- 
ing better times. The active railroad 
shares have risen from 7 to 14 points 
and more above the lowest since Janu- 
ary 1st; and in some of the industrials, 
especially those influenced by legisla- 
tion, the advance has been even greater. 
Thus far the reactions have been limited, 
and there has been little outside or in- 
vestment buying of stocks. London 
extended its purchases somewhat, hav- 
ing been influenced by Secretary Gage’s 
currency reform promises and the more 
hopeful views of American railroad man- 
agers. Railroad earnings certainly con- 
firm such expectations, 29 roads _ re- 
porting a gain of nearly 6% in the first 
week of June, and 75 roads an increase 
of more than 8% in the fourth week of 
May. The returns of 131 roads have 
been published for the month of May, 
and these show an increase of over 5%, 
77 roads contributing to this increase. 
Only 8 roads reported losses excecd- 
ing $30,000. The gains were largest 
on the grain-carrying roads, al- 
tho some of the Southern and South- 
western properties are doing well, 
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About $260,000 gold was shipped 
last week, but this attracted little atten- 
tion. Imports rushed in in anticipation 
of the new tariff will soon fall off, and 
that settles gold shipments for the pres- 
ent. The gold reserve stands at about 
$144,000, 000, and the Treasury is hav- 
ing comparatively smooth sailing. The 
condition of the money market is im- 
proving. Funds are plentiful and rates 
low, but loans expanded $1,800,000 last 
week. Callloans ruled 1@1%%. Time 
money was freely offered, rates being 
2@3 %% for twoto nine months respect- 
ively. The supply of commercial paper 
is moderate and demand increasing, 60 
to go day indorsed bills receivable being 
quoted 
names. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 



































June 12, tJune 5. Iner : 

$513,723,700 $511,918,700 $1,810,000 

267,800 89,310,900 *43,100 

104,611,300 101,328,700 3,287,600 

Veposits..... 585,110,5°0 581,255,100 38, 0 
Circulation....... 14; 251,590 14,822,300 *70,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
owect the reserve and the liabilities: 





Jawan ecvours $89,267,800 $89,310,900 *343.100 
oon tenders. . 104,611,300 101,323,700 3,287,600 
Total Fonerve--» #193,879,100 $19 ,634,609 $3,244,500 
Reserve require 
ag’t de epouita.. 146,277,625 145,313,775 963,850 
Excess res’rve. $47,601,475 $45,220,825 $2,280,650 
*Decrease. +Five days. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
June 18th, 1896—Sur 77 050 
June 15th, (895—Surplt 87,958,900 
June 16th, 1894—Sur 75 

6.809 
a 














June 17th, 1893- 
June 18th, 1892—Su: 
































GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
Bid. Asked 
96 


135 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 12th, were: 


American Exchange.. 16814 | Shoe & Leather...... 91 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The quarterly report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, for 
the quarter ending June 30th, 1897, 


shows a surplus, April rst, 1897, of.... $7,559,747 68 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 

June 30th, inst., based upon nearly 

completed returns for April, partial 

returns for May, and estimating 

the business for June, will 
1,550,000 00 

wot $9,109,747 68 

From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds.......... $223,875 00 
Sinking funds.............. 20,000 00 





$243,875 00 
Less— 


Portion of Sinking Funds 
for the bonds of 1900 
(which was set aside 
previously) returned 
to the Company by 
the Sinking Fund 
Trustees, because of 
the drawn bonds not 
being presented for 


redemption........... 40,000 00 203,875 00 


-_ $8,905,872 68 
It requires for a dividend of 14% 
on capital stock issued, about...... 1,216,975 00 





Deducting which leaves a surplu 

after paying dividend, of..... ona¥e ” $7,688, 897 68 
A dividend of 14% on the capital stock 
of the Company was declared payable 
on and after the fifteenth day of July 
next. 

DIVIDENDS, 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
read has declared a semiannual divi- 
dead of 2%% onthe first preferred stock, 
and a semiannual dividend of 1%%on 
the second preferred stock, payable 
July 15th, at the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Tne Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
onthe capital stock, payable at 195 
Broadway, July 1st. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
of New York, has declared a semian- 
nual dividend of 3%, payable July rst. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following divi- 
dends, payable July 2d, 1896: 


On that portion of the preferred stock entitled to 
semiannuai dividends, 3)4%. 

On that portion of tne preferred stock which is 
entitled to quarterly dividends, 134%. 

On the common stock a dividend of 3%. 


The Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, of which John L. Riker is Treas- 
urer, has declared a dividend of 3%, 

payable July 2d. 





at 33%@4%% for first-class. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers i in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MIDDLESEX 














1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 








NOTICE. 

The People’s National Bank, located at Denver in the 
State of Colorado, is closing up its aifairs. All note 
holders and others, creditors of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims against ms Association for payment. 

» LAWRENCE, President. 
_ Dated April 27ih, 1897. 


A Solid 8% 


Can be qroured _ nour we parpine Sante if ff neeperty 
invested in Mur arra: A: tr our 
exceptional Pawilitios for aie Fa, \ y con- 
a you that Warrants are the cream of short 

paper. Choice State, County and City issues 
chaving’ same me securitzee 3 Municipal bonds), always 
on han itrah orm Co., 31 Equi- 
table Building Boston 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, en 2,000,000 








ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, N, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. 9: ~eaggee 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, J 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. ‘Sallitara, 
one Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robe let, Walter G. —- 

rge Griswold Haven, Henry H. 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twom 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vexderbilt, 





William C, Whitney. 


e 
Superior 

to Letters of Credit, Bank of Eng- 
land Notes, and Sovereigns 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 


Reasons told in circulars, which 

will ve mailed on application. 

Cashed in oi Sch country of the world. 
we Bank, L’d, 


Y, - 








Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS CREDIT 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF NEW 


at the close of business on the ninth day of June, 1897. 














RESOURCES. 
$6,572,753 45 
4,845 60 
87,343 84 
nking house and lot....................-- 357,066 60 
Revenue bonds of aur of the City of New 
£00,000 em 
le 1,216,320 89 
. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................--+ 1,106,261 00 
Cash —_ viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exvhanges..... $108,390 84 
Other items carried as cash, 56,254 48 
164,645 32 
Total as PR ALANS Shite ohile pong binant si sgs cine $10,055,264 83 
Coptans stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 
fond noe ‘und 100,000 00 
span a ad less current expenses 
and tax 1,018,989 58 
Due Anes d mngy $8,749,460 61 
Due trust companies, 
bankers, brokers and ‘aay. 
MINIs «56s 3 ssc cease sees 86,814 64 
8. -__ 8,886,275 | 5 
naenpan ahesecdasiapanaiion tee eancpesece = B10,085,264 83 


Tota! 

STATE OF New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 

A. 8. FRISSELL, President of the Fifth’ ye enue 
Bank, of New York, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 530 Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, says that the foregoing report 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
es a true statement of the condition of the said 
© the close of business on the ninth day of 
Jun 897: and he further says that the business of 
said ‘bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not 
elsewhere ; and that the above re me is made in com- 

liance with, an official notice rece 


ispection of the affairs of said corpo- 
id re and schedule were pre- 
vared under a ment’s personal supervision, and that 
‘rank Dean, the Cashier, is absent and cannot join in 
this report. 
. 8. FRISSELL, President. 
Subscribed and sone to by deponent the 1ith day 
of June, 1897, before me, 


{L. 8.] 


H L, BENNETT, 
Notary Pubite, Westchester Co. 
Ctf. filed in New York Co. 


(\UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
RY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at the close of business on the 9th day of June, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ont discounts. . 








$2,263,221 71 
153 45 












Overdrates.. .. 262.5... 
Due from co mpani 
MII ai vu sc snacccerescccons 245,849 45 
Other real estate 500 
Mortgages owned.. 122 2 
ae by and bonds.. 411,054 21 
tndedinbetiedetedcsasnadsscnchdekeceusns 431,976 53 
U. $ “ea: tenders and circulating notes 
of National banks nigecahd enpaaneadinganadels 553,766 00 
Cash items, viz. 
ar and checks for the next day’s ex- 
135,857 61 
4,933 73 
$4,098,435 01 
LIABILITIES. 
a ar med sock RIG Ge, Be GO oi cc cesses one. $250,000 00 
itidiccnteghhddaddapvhedencccerese 500,000 00 
Un, vided profits, less current expenses 
SI ins sac diicee dactdccceccesecscee 120,292 76 
Due depositors................ $3,079,152 31 
Due trust companies, banks, 
pong on brokers and sav- 
A 148,377 15 
Unpaid dividends..:........ 612 7 
3,228, 142-25 
Total... $4,098,435 01 








STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 

Cc. MAYHEW, Vice- -President, and WILLIAM 
R. KURAN, Assistant Cashier, of the Bowery Bank 
of New me! @ bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No. 62 Bowery, in the city of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for him: 
self, says that the toreenine report, with the achew- 
ule "accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the — of the said nk at the 
close of business the 9th day of June, 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
been tr d at the required by the a 





day on which such rep rtshall be made. 
oo AYHEW, Vice-President 
“Re KURAN “Assistant Cashier. 


Sev scaly subincttin and sworn to by b both deponents, 
the 12th day of June, 1897, before ~ 
{Seal of Notary.] fcDOWELL, 


Notary Pabiicn Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C 


DIVIDENDS. 


RMOKpEP yer tne co., 
Branch ne “ Broadw ay. 
w YORK, June 8th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors need this day’ declared a semi- 
anaual dividend of THREE PER CENT. from net earn- 
beg on the capital stock of this Company, —— duly 
st, 1897, to stockholders of record of June 2ist, 1897. 
Transfer books will close June 21st, 1897, at % P.M. and 
reopen July 2d, 1897. 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING o0., 
YORK, June Yth, 189 

The Board of Directors oft the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Somenne Bors ee ie L declared the following divi- 
iy ad parene 
Ueoetlon vie the Preferred any which is en- 

titted to semiannual dividends, 34 PER CENT. 
Qn that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 














ENT. 
The transfer books will close on June 16th at three 
o’clock P.M., and reopen on July 3d, 1897. 
JOHN E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. 195 Broadway, nom York, June 8th, 1897. 
FIFTY-THIRD QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of po per cent. on the ‘capital 
stock of this Company has been declared — = 
this office on and after Thursday, July ist, 1897. 
transfer books will be closed on W ednesday, June eee 
at 3 o'clock p.M., and will be reopened on Friday, July 


2d, at 100 *elock, A. 
. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Sennen 7 & ST. LUUIS K. K. CU. 
NEw YORK, June ftn, 1897. 
The Board of oa this day declared a semian- 
nual dividend of TWO AND ONEK-HALF (24%) PER 
CENT. on the First reamined Stock, anda sana 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF (144) PER NT. 
on the Second Preterred Stock of this Slit: inl 
ble July 15th, 1897, at the Central ‘trust Company of 
7 on to the stockholders of record on the 30th of 
une 
transfer books will be closed June 30th, and reopen 
uly 16th. F.H. DAVIs, Treasurer. 








WESTERN U NION “TELEGRA PH CcomM- 
PANY. 
New York, June 9th, i897 
DIVIDEND NO. 115. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 19th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 19th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of July ist, next, 

R.H. ROCHESTER, T ‘“surer 
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UARTERLY Barors OF THE 
K OF AMERICA 
at the close of 2s By on the ninth day ot J une, 1897 : 


KESOURCES. 


741,519 83 
057,088 57 
Rico tage Jagat ss cocesdhys 3,656,235 00 
Cash items, J aes 
Bills mi checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $4,913,582 05 
Other items carried as cash. 28,622 96 
——_———__ 4,942,155 01 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 2,250,000 

Undivided profits, less current expenses 

ME IS So asd nance on soncowcnattascs 


Due depositors. ............... $16,000,639 08 
Due trust companies, banks, 
pee — brokers and 


332,744 10 


27,761,216 55 


i ticinisadidtnencdut tasmenadeand $31,843,960 65 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
VILLIAM i. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Cashier of the BANK OF AMERICA, a 
bank located'and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the soregoing 50 
port, is, in all respects, a true statement of the cond tion 
of the said bank at the close of business on the 9th day 
of June, 1897; and they further say that the business of 
= bank has been transacted at the location required 
the an law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not 
} sewhere ; and that the above report is made in com- 
liance with an official notice received from the Super- 
ntendent of Banks, designating the 9th day of June, 
1897, as the a on which such report shall be made. 
Lt eoee H. PERKINS, President. 
TER M. BENNET, Cashier 
Severally onan and sworn to by both dcponcete, 
the 10th day of June, 1897, nae me, 
Cuas. D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business, on the 9th day of June, 1897 : 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
Sab nedads oconecesaccsececssndeccoess 
Due trom | trust companies, banks, bankers, 


$1,323,734 57 
62 47 














SO 218,485 47 
Banking house | ae $80,000 00 
Other real estate ........... 51,700 00 
_—_ 131,700 00 
Stocks and bonds.... 441,199 85 
a 235,987 96 
. 8. legal-tender n a 
notes of National banks 80,576 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.... $60,495 54 
Other items carried as cash. 19.789 52 
ew 80,285 06 
eid ratios decent se edna te neeseceanans $2,512,081 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital —_ WOES WA, Bi CROs vi o.6 5c cecciscsce $390,000 00 
I ois gccsns dennnadescewsnds. was 300,000 00 
Un ided | calla less current e xpenses 
RE aca cetadas! i advedawonecas 106,560 02 
Due depositors.. - $1,491,123 78 
Due trust companies, ‘banks, 
bankers and brokers, and 
savings hanks............... 314,000 00 
Amount due not included 
under say of the above 
heads, 
U npaid div MN ivnsecess 347 58 
—_—————__ 1,805,471 36 





ise actdncs asta sdanaetdananeramedsenas $512, 081 38 
STaTE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

‘LINTON W. STARKE ‘SY, President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Cashierof the Oriental Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at No. 12 Bowery, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule ac companying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank,at the close 
of business on the 9th day of June, 1897; 
they further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 9th day of June, 1897,as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

SLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 11th day of June, 1897, before me, 
[Seal of Notary.] Jos. E. KEHOE, 

Notary Public (mo: 14, ) N. Y. Co. 

UAR 2TERLY R EPOR T OF TH 

ELEV TH WARD RANK, 

at the close of A tty on the $th day of June, 1897 : 


RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts............00.seeseeeees 
ia cddnccccccsccsensacescecccsccscers 
Due from trust companies, 
oye bankers and brok- 


$893,302 92 
29 31 



























Waputibacsaddbeesadievacdese $28,984 58 
Due = approved reserve 
Der terasat stentongensses 90,534 78 
ee — 119,519 36 
Banking house and lot 45,000 00 
Other real estate... 1,075 00 
— — 46,075 00 
Stocks amd VONGAS. ........ccccscccccsccccvreee 124,992 02 
BOC cc occ cccccccs cccccceccccevcssscecccccce 132,205 00 
U. S. legal tenders and circulating notes 
Of National banks.................s00.-0+. 26,550 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
— and checks for the 
ext day’s exchanges.... $49,392 62 
Other items carried as cash. 66 16 
—_——- 49,458 78 
Taio aca in wri eaidannniiencassag<sacing $1,392,182 39 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock paid in, ‘in nowm.. i Jecdiyesnensae $100,000 00 
Unaivided profits me 
and taxes paid 216,688 21 
Due depositors 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz. 
Unpaid "div idends Gaiden nana 82 00 2 
—_———_——___ 1,075,494 18 
esaladdber <a cendedenecenscesscempateae Sts aed 32 39 


YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 


Total 

STATE OF NEW 

CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier, of the “ELEV ENTH 
WARD BANK, a bank located and —— business at No. 
147 Avenue D, ‘in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the sc hedule ac companying the same, is, in all 
respects, a true statementof the condition of the said 
bank, at the close of business on the 9th day of June, 
1897 ; "and he further says that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where ; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent 
of Banks designating the 9th day of June, 1897, as the 
day on which such report shall be made, and Som 
Steers, the President, is absent and cannot join in th 

repo: CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to by deponent the 12th day 
of June, 1897, before me, 

Jor W. SWAINE, 


of Notar 
a ¥) Notary Public, Kings County. 
WB tee filed in New York County. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 


FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. O. Box 743, Santiage, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 
Shares and Bonds, 
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United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11, 500, 000. 


tke 2 Cour and ais i legal dep to act a8 soot trenee 
or execu’ 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made st any time and withdrawn after 
five days notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re 
ligious and i benev: olent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient yt + for money. 
Joun A. STEwWaRrt, Pres. D. WiLLis James, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Prea. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Lovts G. HawpTon, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, (Wa. D. SLOANE, 

D. WILLis JAMEs, ‘Fane Ly: H. Scuwas, 
OHN A. STEWART, 

— HaRsEN RuOavEs, 








x KES, 
Jouw CrosBy Buowx, James STILLM 
Epwarp Cooper, | JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Bayarp CurrTine, Joun J. PHELPS, 
Cranias 8. Suirn, ANIEL LORD, 
WILLIAM — JouN 8. K DY, 
Arex. E.O D0. O. MILLs. , 
WILLIAM Hq Macy,Jn. Lewis Cass LepyakD. 








Commercial Affairs. 

THE Government crop report lacked 
striking features. Continued cold and 
wet weather over large sections of 
country was against favorable develop- 
ment; but a few weeks of higher tem- 
perature will quickly compensate for 
present backward conditions. The 
growth of corn was more checked than 
other cereals or cotton. - Fruits suffered 
considerably. The condition of winter 
wheat was reported on June Ist at 78.5, 
a reduction compared with May Ist, but 
better than a year ago, when the aver- 
age was 77.9. It is too late for any im- 
provement in winter wheat, but spring 
wheat, the condition of which was re- 
ported at 89.6 against 99.6 in 1896, has 
time to respond to better conditions. 
Estimates of the winter wheat crop vary 
from 276,006,000 to 277,000,000 bushels 
compared with 264,000,000 a year ago. 
The total wheat crop is now estimated 
at 446, goo,000 bushels against 427,684,- 
000 in 1896. Cotton is likely to be late 
in maturing, but the Chronicle reports 
an increase of nearly 6%; and conditions 
generaily indicate a full crop except in 
the submerged districts. In nearly all 


lines of business there is a more hopeful 
feeling, and merchandise is expected to 


move more freely soon after the 
Tariff bill is out of the way. 
Clearing-house returns at leading 


cities last week were 5% larger than in 
the same week of 1896. A better de- 
mand was reported for iron, agricul- 
tural implement makers being large 
buyers, and prices were firmer; but there 
is little prospect of any sustained ad- 
vance in the latter. Wool was also 
more active,and domestic manufacturers 
are making fewer complaints than usual. 
The cotton goods trade rules very quiet; 
but here, too, there is a more cheerful 
tone, altho the mills are more than able 
to satisfy any probable increase on de- 
mand. 








READING NOTICES. 
GOOD LIGHT. 


Messrs. Epwarp Mitter & Co., the noted lamp 
manufacturers, pay special attention to the lighting 
of churches and cottages. Their wide experience 
has made them scientific experts in all matters per- 
taining to the securing of — light. They carry 
an enormous assortment of lamps of all styles and 
show a very beautiful line suitable for wedding gifts. 
The extensive salesrooms of the omen are at 
28 and 30 West Broadway, between Park Place and 


Barclay Street. 


SOME THINGS WE SEE EVERY DAY. 


To an observant person the constantly recurring 
o peri of life, V ond + ge lesson ——— o the 
est consideration uch a person its by the 
us to his less fortunate brothers and 4 s 
he re- 
trated 
the creature contem- 
plates, wi erence, the wondrous works 
of the Creator. All are liable to accident. We are 
beset by dangers on all sides. It may come to us 
while bicycling, rowing, driving, golfing, or in the 
pursuits of other athletic recreations. On the street, 
in our homes, or places of business, we may meet 
with injury.. Now here is where the observant per. 
son shows his ability to grasp a situation. He baows 
there is nothing he can a proce to allay his pain, heal. 
his. wounds, remove effects of violent exercise’ 
and cure the bites of insects, chafing, sunburn, iteh- 
ing or burning skin, like the remedy of his fathers, 
Ponp’s Extract, the family remedy for all pain. 
Cheapness does not imply merit, and it always 
pays to the dest. Beobservant! Do not allow 
unepeoes dealers to sell you something else, 
under any ep re are Le he their 
or our 
. Pond’s Extract 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Messrs. Gro, Jarpine & Son have recently closed PS a. gh Se.tzer Aperient is the best 
contracts to supply new organs for the Trinity Con- mplest remedy y for regulating ithe Scion et 2 


aomeek, liver and bo’ It cures Sick Headache 
a, New York ong Union Theo- 
fogteal Seminary ew York City; Horace Mann and Con 
1, New York City; First M. E. Church, Ruth- 
erford, N. J.; P. Church, Mercer, Penn.; 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Allentown, Penn. 


A WORD TO GENTLEMEN. 
Tuere has never been as much thought given to 
getting up in a proper way the dress shirts worn by 
gentlemen as there is to-day. A man never looks so 
well as when he is dressed in a fine dress shirt, and 


Gouty, from 
blood, Should be carried by every traveler and 
kept in all households.—A dv. 


STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS DID IT. 


Ir is a time of prevailing humbug—no doubt 
about it—and men are wondering er it is pos- 
sible to do a suceessful business without any hum- 





ere is a first-rate answer. 
Macbeth, the lamp-chimney maker of Pittsburg, 





among the most ar muslins of which shirts are | beginnin small about twenty-five years ago, has 

made is the wel -known Pride of the West muslin. | been ig oe ‘von ne line in the yw ke world for new 

This muslin is sold in almost every section of the years, has for several years, and is 

United States, and it is not infrequently said that | now extending ii fame abroad. His ways are 

- henge Ts men wear shirts ¢ of Pride of the | mark poe fd ogy straightforwardness in advertis- 
m 

















(CONTINENTAL RCE, 
BICYCLES|S324¢. 
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MODEL FOR 1898 /|\ Aff: 


Early introduction of next 
year’s model places the Con- - 
tinental in the lead. 


Continental, 1898, $50 
Continental, 1897, $45 
Continent, 1897, $33 
High-grade Wheels at fair prices. 
Light. Easy running. Very strong. 
Uniform standard. 
You pay only for the Bicycle. 
frills. Can be bought only of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Our store at Broadway and Tenth Street is the natural center of New York re- 
tailing. In point of time and convenience it is the nearest large Store in New York 
to the Grand Central Station. 


Peers of the best. 
Made upon honor. 


No charges for business 








‘HOTEL MAJESTIC. 


- Central Park West, 72d to 7ist St., New York. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
The 


ee ot ther Ae ow Offering Delightful Accom- 
modations at S 
This magnificent house offers advantages as a summer residence which are equal to those 


oe SUMMER RESORT. 


- nomwenpea to Tourists, and Especially Gentlemen Whose 
the Hotel Majestic Peculiarly Attractive During the 


It offers extraordinary 
Families Go Abroad or to the Coun’ 
The ial Features which 


ell-appointed and Arranged Rooms, with Baths 
EN on Top ol the Bald, 3D Feet Above Sea Level 

Laid Out with Thousands of Beautiful Flowers 
io Other New York Hotel. Orchestral Concerts 
oe = agmmmean ohpraeig: teasryeorcemd 


Fer Rate and Detail Information 1 iy thor Adhuna the Bumiaemnt. 


Dempsey & Carroll 


invite you to visit their 


NEW STORE, 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 


Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards, Art Stationery, Unique Mono- 
grams and Address Dies, Coats of Arms, Crests, Seals and 
Book Plates, Desk Necessaries, Rich Leather 
Goods, Menu and Dinner Cards. 


7 name of the Whiting Paper Companyon a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


: Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of making paper is the correct paper to use in 
your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on’ 
Madein two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United Stated and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 

















HOLYOKE 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


ARTICLES FOR 


Summer Need and Comfort 


at “The Linen Store.” 


BATH TOWELS, 


both in Linen and Cotton, spe- 
cial values at 25c. each; better 
sorts up to 18.00 per doz. Bath 
Sheets, Bath Robes, Bath Mits, 
etc., in large variety. 


TOILET TOWELS 
of every pure linen sort, Hem- 
med and Hemstiched Hucka- 
back, and the softer kinds,such 
as Diaper, Dice, Damask and 
Fancy Weave goods. 

DOWN PILLOWS 
covered with Scotch Tartan 
Ginghams, Kensington Art 
Check Linens, etc. 20inchat 
$1.50, 22 inch at $2.00 each. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Outing Suits 


Silk-Lined throughout, $15.00 
Silk-Lined Jackets, $10.00 


ELEVENTH STREET STORE 


Meltonettes, Scotch Mixtures, Plain Serges; 
in all colors and black; Blazer, Fly-Front, and 
Eaton Styles, Lined throughout with Silk, $15,00. 
Suits of the same materials, silk-lined jacket, 
percaline-lined skirt, $10.00. 
Durable, both in material and in make, these 
suits are peculiarly suitable for Seaside, Moun- 
tain, and Traveling wear. 

Ready for Sale this week. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and iith Street, 


New York. 





S| oURNEA, 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvamia, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in. Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, ‘Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 





JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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thing we have heretofore attempted. 
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>) — Sixth Ave. 
<G_,20th to 2st St. 


NEW YORK. 
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A Summer Sale of 
Women’s 


IX, Muslin Underwear. 


Here’s an Early Summer Sale 
of Women’s Muslin Underwear 
that will surpass in its oppor- 
tunities for money saving any- 


TWO IMMENSE STOCKS, 


the entire surplus product of two manufacturers of the finer grade of Women’s 


Muslin Undergarments, have come to us at our own terms. 


Thousands of Gar- 


ments, beautiful in finish, texture and design, are to be sold for less than they 


could be made for to-day. 


It is an opportunity of a decade for supplying a whole 


family at the usual cost of a single wardrobe. 





GOWNS, Empire V shape and high neck, fine 
cambric or muslin. 

DRAWERS, cambric, muslin, lawn or nainsock. 

CHEMISES, skirt or regular length, cambric or 
lawn, all handsomely trimmed with tucks, laces 
and embroideries. 


Ge_Regular Price, $1.75 Each. 
SALE PRICE g5c 





GOWNS, 00d muslin, V shape, tucked yoke, 
trimmed with embroidery. 

DRAWERS, muslin or cambric, deep ruffle of 
embroidery and tucks. ~ 


(Regular Price, 75c. 
SALE PRICE 
35C 





A PRICE SENSATION IN 
Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits. 





LADIES’ TAILOR MADE COSTUMES of 
fine Serges and mixtures, Eton and fly front jackets 
lined with silk, full skirts lined with percaline. 


Se,, Formerly 10.00 and 12.00. 


NOW 4.98 


TAILORED SUITS of canvas cloth and fine 
English serges, fly front jackets and full skirt, all 
lined with black or changeable taffeta silks. 


i. Formerly 22.00 to 28.00. 


NOW 11.75 
ALSO 
Linen, Crash and Pique 


Skirts 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 





Ladies’ Silk Waists (special) * 


double yoke, plaited back, full front. [~ Formerly §.00.........-+-.sssseseeeeereeees 


GOWNS, Empire Square or V shape, cambric or 
muslin, 

SKIRTS, umbrella or regular. 

DRAWERS, lawn, muslin or cambric, umbrella and 
regular, all elaborately trimmed with embroid- 
ery and laces. 


ta_Regular Price, 1.25. 
SALE PRICE 59c 





DRAWERS, cambric and muslin, deep ruffle of 
cambric or embroidery and cl red tucks. 

CORSET COVERS, tne cambric, lace or em- 
broidered trimmings. 


te_Regular Price, 98c. 
SALE PRICE 25¢. 








Also Finer Garments at Equally 
Low Prices, 


SHIRT-WAISTS. 





1,500 of Them on Sale, at prices that will 
effect a prompt clearance of the lot. They are all 
well made. This season’s production and great 
values. 

500 Dozen fine lawn and percale, detachable 
collars and cuffs, all sizes, 


ta. Regular Value 1.25. 
SALE PRICE 59c 





Each. 


1,000 Dozen in Etamine, Dimity, Lappets and 
and Organdies, white or self-detachable collars, laun- 
dered or soft cuffs, all sizes, 


te. Regular Value 1.95. 
SALE PRICE 98c 








Each. 


special lot of Ladies’ 
Shirt-Waists of fine two- 
tone taffeta silks, low 


2.98 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
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A. D. Matthews & Sons. 


In order to serve the people at the very best advantage our Buyers are 
on the alert to secure all unusual offerings, in markets at home and abroad. 
We quote a few of the specials for the coming week. All prepaid goods 
delivered free at station within a radius of one hundred miles. Would pre- 
fer the 2c. stamps with mail orders. 
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OUR JUNE SALE 


of unequaled and unusual values in Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR. 


All our garments are made of the best materials and reliable in fit and finish. We 


quote a few of our special prices: 
GOWNS. INFANTS’ CAPS. 
Infants’ Lawn Caps, fine tucks and em- 


Muslin Night Gowns, assorted styles, 
plain tucked yoke and embroidery, 38c. 

Muslin and cambric Gowns, V shape | broidery, lace edge, full ruche, r9c. 
and Empire, tucks and embroidery, 48c. 
and 68c. 

Muslin Gowns, Empire style, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and insertings, 
78c. 

Muslin, cambric and nainsook Gowns, 
a variety of styles, lace, embroidery and 
ribbon trimmed, 98c., $1.25, $1.48. 

Muslin and cambric Drawers, hem and 
fine tucks, deep umbrella ruffle, 18c. 

Muslin Drawers, embroidered ruffle, 
fine tucks, 28c. 


Corset Covers. 


Muslin Corset Covers, 
felled seams, high neck, 8c. 

Muslin and Cambric Corset Covers, 
high and low neck, assorted styles, lace 
and embroidery, 25c. 


SKIRTS. 


Muslin Skirts, cambric ruffle, fine tucks, 
full width, yoke band, 48c. 

Muslin and cambric Underskirts, hem 
and fine tucks, 25c., 39c., 48c. 


Shirt Waists. 
Cambric Shirt Waists, a variety of 
light and dark colors, pointed yoke 
back, detachable collars, 38c., 48c., 
68c. 


100 dozen 
Infants’ 
White 
Lawn 
Caps, three 
styles, full 
ruche, lace 
edge and 
ribbons, 
our 

39c. kind; 
‘2. Special 
at 25c. 
Only two 
to a cus- 
tomer. 


WRAPPERS. 


Have purchased 
from the best manu- 
facturer his entire 
stock of Ladies’ 
Wrappers, made of 
lawn, organdie, dim- 
ity, percale and cal- 
ico, 350 dozen, as- 
sorted styles and 
trimmings, all full 
sizes, fit and finish 
perfect, purchased at 
our offer, enabling us 
to sell at half usual prices. Choice of 


any, Q4C., less than cost of the fab- 
ric. 


long waist, 





Aprons. 


Gingham and white lawn Aprons, fancy 
borders, gc. each; three for 25c.; $1.00 
per doz. 


Infants’ Wear. 


Infants’ cambric Slips, embroided edge 
on neck and sleeves, 15c. 














CALIFORN is 25 


INS DAYS 
SAME RATE. RETURNING 


TWO TRAINS DAILY $ PALACE and TOURIST 


FROM CHICAGO 
6.00 P. M.AND 10.30 P.M. § SLEEPING CARS Bythout 


COLORADO [25° 


FAST TIME and THROUGH CARS BETWEEN CHICAGO and DENVER 
Tickets Sold June 29th to July 3d, 1897 


For Particulars Inquire of Your Nearest Ticket Agent and Ask for Tickets via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL. OFFICES: 


212 Clark St., CHICAGO. 423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


5 State St., BOSTON. 
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Insurance. 
Next Year—? 


WE reproduce the following letter 
some years after it was written and ap- 
peared in pamphlet form, one of the 
most valuable argumerts we have ever 
seen in favor of sound life insurance. 
It is as timely to-day as when first 
written. 


Dear Sir:—Will you let me talk to you 
for five minutes, or for as much less time 
as I talk sense, yourself being judge? 

I assume tnat you have already watched 
the workings cf life insurance, have dis- 
cussed it, thought about it, and have de- 
cided to adopt its protection in your own 
case. Youare really ‘‘ going to do it ’’— 
coop. But you havea ship coming in; 
or a speculation partly finished; or a 
building partly up, or some other out- 
lay that is drawing on you; you will have 
a raise of salary, or be otherwise better 
off, next year; your partner is off, or 
sick, and you are doing double duty just 
now; you are about going away, or for 
fifty reasons haven’t the time at present, 
but— 

But you are not going to forget it or 
omit it; you are certainly ‘‘ going to’’ do 
it. 

Now—privately and confidentially with 
yourself and looking yourself in the face 
—isn’t the real reason that you are not 
yet quite ready to encounter face to face 
the disagreeableness of it; the deliberate 
investment of money upon your own 
death, the interview with a physician 
whose business is the unusual and 
‘*creepy ” one (for you) of studying your 
possible weaknesses and calculating how 
much longer you may be expected 
last? 

Nothing strange 


to 


if this is so; the 
strangeness would be if it were not so. 
For in this respect we are allalike. To 
a natural and healthily constituted man 
—and perhaps all the more if he has ties 
that make life much and dear to him— 
death is a grisly prospect; it is ahead of 
him, but it seems a long way off, and he 
shrinks from action that seriously cal- 
culates upon it. Thousands die intestate, 
leaving the indiscriminating law to rup- 
ture their wishes, because they fully in- 
tended to make a will bu shrank from 
doing it; they did not look for Death so 
soon, but he was ready before they were, 
and he never considers the conveniences. 
Not that they shared, or that you share, 
the vulgar notion that making a will or 
insuring life might bring Death by at- 
tracting his attention; but if you could 
only take out the intended policy by 
merely writing a check for the pre- 
mium it would be different. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
this feeling—it is only a part of our com- 
mon humanity. But yielding to it is an- 
other matter; fhat’s the thing to be 
ashamed of. 

Now stick a pin here (as the saying is) 
and consider another point. 

The tendency is more and more to 
divide society into rich and poor and ob- 
literate the ‘‘middle” class. Retiring 
with a fortune, or even with a living 
competency is becoming more and more 
a dream; if realizable at all, it takesa 
a larger part of life than formerly. 
Test it by your own _ observation; 
by that of others; by every commercial 
and other record; then say whether 
the number of persons who do more than 
‘“‘ make a living” is enough to make your 
chances of doing that worth considering. 
But life insurance creates a legacy im- 
mediately by multiplication, and the less 
time is allowed you for other accumula- 
tion the larger the insurance multiplica- 
tion is. You knew all this before? 
Very likely, but get it distinctly before 
you that as respects leaving an accumula- 
tion to your family itis life insurance or 
nothing. Certainly—and therefore you 
are going to insure. ‘‘Going to” in- 
sure; let us be very particular not to for- 
get that. ; 

Now consider another thing, perhaps 
not so familiar to you: everybody and 
everything is insured, Everything 
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which has any producible quality and 
money value is always insured; this cov- 
ers your life—hznce it is strictly true 
that you are insured already and so 
you need not take any trouble about 
the matter, if you think this sort is 
wise insurance. If your store burns 
and you have no policy on it, you 
have saved the premium, but you 
are the sole insurer and you pay the en- 
tire insurance; that’s not good business,,. 
and you take care to bring in others to di- 
vide the loss by having a policy. If you 
die, without a policy, who pays the insur- 
ance? Plainly enough, your family; 
hence ‘they are insuring you now. Such 
insurance is actual, but it is counterfeit 
and disreputable. You wouldn’t buy cot- 
ton stuffs for woolen, or heated grain for 
sound; you wouldn’t take ‘‘ kiteflying”’ 
commercial paper or counterfeit money 
for you are no fool in business methods. 
But because your wife and children don’t 
understand the matter, and can’t remon- 
strate and refuse, and can’t even speak to 
you about it, you quietly compel them to 
insure your life! 

But you are ‘‘ going to’’ transfer this 
risk from them to an insurance company, 
and it is ‘‘ only’’ for a little while. Let 
us look at that little while a moment. 

Finally, somebody must put up dollar 
for dollar on you, for you will surely die. 
The risk meanwhile is less, but is still ac- 
tual. Here’s a test: pick out the strong- 
est man you know; one whose physique 
you admire and envy; one of those who 
don’t need any life insurance, because he 
is ‘‘ going to” retire with a fortune at 
forty and then enjoy it to ninety. What 
will you take to write an insurance con- 
tract on him for his whole life? How 
much to insure him for twenty years; for 
fifteen, ten, five, one year, or even three 
months? You won’t insure him at all, 
for any time, you say; you are not a cor- 
poration, and you can’t afford to take a 
single risk, especially as you’ve seen 
strong men go off unexpectedly. Here is 
evidence on this point: of the entire num- 
ber of men insured during the year 1886 
in one of the great companies, 61 died 
within twelve months, 29 within six 
months, 12 within three months, 4 within 
one month, and 1 withinthree days. All 
these had passed the most searching ex- 
amination of which medical science is 
capable, and were ‘* good”’ and ‘“‘sure’”’ 
for a number of years,if anybody is. So 
you are certainly right; yet what you 
wisely refuse to risk on another you make 
your dependent family riskon yourself ! 

But you are ‘*‘ going to”’ transfer this 
risk—that’s fully decided, and not to be 
forgotten. Let us take another look. 

‘Going to’’ involves two risks—one, 
of actual death; the other, of uninsurabil- 
ity. Ifeither of these comes to you, one 
is exactly as fatal as the other, as respects 
carrying out your intention. Each one of 
us is born with some seeds of disorder 
and acquires others; within us may lie 
the seeds of twenty disorders, any of them 
equal to our taking-off and sure to pro- 
duce that unless some other one cuts off 
the time or some external cause inter- 
venes. While we are busy these germs 
are busy too. What is going on under our 
skins nobody knows, until the ‘‘ symp- 
toms’’ tell, and when the symptoms ap- 
pear there is danger of their telling too 
much and too plainly. Your family is 
long-lived, may be, but thatis no warrant 

for delay. There is a day up to whichthe 
rejection symptoms do not appear, and a 
day when they do. You may cease to be 
insurable, and still may live many years; 
buf as soon as you are uninsurable youare 
dead, as farasinsurance goes. ‘*Goingto”’ 
thus involves the double risk of dying, 
either physically or insurably, while you 
are getting ready, and you have no guar- 
anty of a single day more in respect to 
either. Can your family afford to take this 
risk any better than the other? 

Now, then, all wisdom is old. A very 
old part of it warns against procrastina- 
tion. Since the insurance company can 
afford to take the risk on your life and 
health, and since your family can’t, and 
since -you are for that reason ‘*‘ going to” 
transfer the risk from them to it, why 
don’t you do it now? Intentions won't 


help them. What you -are ‘‘ going to”’ 
eat wouldn’t prevent your starving, and 
the insurance you are ‘‘ going to” take 
out is no protection; it is nothing at all 
until itis done. Grapple the disagreeable 
present duty, in-a manly way at once. 
Make sure of it, get it out of your way, 
and honor your conscience and self- 
respect by doing it Now. Not to-morrow 
—something which no man ever saw or 
will see—but this very day. 


THE Royal Arcanum, the Knights of 
Honor and the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen have all experienced so great 
an increase in death losses that new 
methods of assessments to meet their 
difficulties are now being considered by 
them. An increase in assessments of 
from fifty to seventy per cent. is among 
the possibilities. 


INSURANCE. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











1851. 1897. 


ERAB Eines.) 0r 8 88 3 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROFITABLE 


Are the Life Rate Endowments 20 Payment 
Guaranties and Life Annuities of the Union 
Central. The First provides an Endowment at 
lowest possible cost, on the most advantageous 
terms. The second furnishes insurance at the 
most moderate rate, with no uncertainty at any 
point, and no chance of loss. The third fur- 
nishes, for twenty payments, insurance for life 
for the face value of the policy, together with a 
cash annuity. Investigate these offers of the 
UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


FNSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual ety 
Cash MTL, ciaed pepeocenen sioscevecs scoptescs 000 00 
lheserve for vo Srereece. 1g all other claims ia i 4 
Surplus over all Lisbili 
Total Assets, jae. ro 1897. "55555-7801 ea 
THOMAR H. MONTGOMERY. Presiden:. 
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3. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
Eeeeee.5..:23:..2: ..2.8: $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.................. 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Z d by the M b ts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. 








Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
po, ee ee $25,910,904 83 
EUNUNEES 5S éccktecctcctcetechscusacannes 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment 
ANNUAL cass distributions are paid 
i! licy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and Ee -up insurance values to which the insured Is 
— ed by Tne Massachusetts Statute 
Pa mphiets, rates and values for any “age sent on appli- 

yo the y’s Office. 

BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice- Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER Asst. Ser, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


licies issued. 
upon all policies, 











Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer insurance in 
GND BOB oo nc coves cccccnsscecccses 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 1% 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,s. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 





Rialto Building, Chicago. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





ASSETS. 
et Estate including Company’s Build- 


Bi 
Cash deposited in Banks and Trust Com- 
pee bscdcvecesvoscteccevovesebocescogse 170,055 33 
BE GUE BIO oc epee ccascccvccccvvccgesecs 487,833 30 
Total Assets admitted by 4 New 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 








HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COFIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY Ist, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
. 897. 





LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies..................+.s000+ 7,858,285 00 
Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 472,923 00 
Total as per Certificate of the New i 

— Insurance Department, 4 per 
Hibent80cbbbapvsecosccnnenserssb peptnae $8,231,208 00 

All other Liabilities, including losses b 

rocess of payment ; Dividends 
te Soller. olders not yet due............ 117,904 57 
DE UE so ve ptqenscvbeusidéedsés ~~ 8,849,112 57 
II. 35 caves cncwn ders napeniigaregeteccoseus 1,035,744 85 
~ $9,384,857 42 


. *It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa lability. 








leted bs nsurance 
ntendent, is as follows : 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 
“The a was a verification of t) 

ending December 31st, 1895, and almost 

conclusively that the management oft 


he Company’s ann 
yo baa pn ofth the Company’s figures was found 


exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 3isrT, 1895, has just be been com- 
y the I Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 


* ALBANY, December. 15: 


ith, 1896, 
“I have had submitted to me the report 4° the ge gS of the Repiupee on an examination of the condi- 
tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance C meet. of New York, omether with sayeet of the Hon. Michael 
y 01 


r are 
1 statement made $0 the Ls ga apd for year 
report shows 


to the Company 





veuy 


The 
y and for the best interests of the policy-holders.” 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 








‘F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
‘WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G, LOW, Counsel, 
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The Elements of Success. 


MARSHALL FIELD, of Chicago, re- 
gards economy as one of the most es- 
sential, and, at the same time, one of 
the most ‘‘wretchedly disregarded” of 
the elements ofsuccess. In a letter on 
this subject, written by the great mer- 
chant tothe R +v. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
he says: ‘‘The old adage ‘ Willful waste 
makes woeful want,’ was never more 
fully exemplified than in these days, 
when much of the want that prevails 
would not exist had care been taken 
in times of prosperity to lay up something 
fora‘rainyday.’ . . . Thefive, tenor 
fifteen cents a day that is squandered, 
while a mere trifle, apparently, would 
in a few years, if saved, amount to thou- 
sands of dollars, and go tar toward es- 
tablishing the foundation of a future 
career. Too few realize that in order 
to acquire the dollars one must take 
care of the nickels. Carefulsaving and 
careful spending invariably promote 
success. It has been well said, that ‘it 
is not what a man earns but what he 
saves that makes him rich.’ . 
As a rule people do not know how 
to save. I deem it of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, to impress upon 
every young man the duty of begin- 
ning to save from the moment he 
commences to earn, be it ever so little. 
A habit so formed in early life will 
prove of incalculable benefit to him in 
after years, not only in the amount 
acquired, but, through the exercise of 
economy in small affairs, he will grow 
in knowledge and fitness for the larger 
duties that may devolve upon him.”’ 

This testimony, ‘‘expert testimony,” 
it might well be termed, has the closest 
bearing upon the subject of Life Insur- 
ance. For one side of Life Insurance 
too little heeded is its constant aid to 
saving. The ‘five, ten, or fifteen cents 
a day ‘‘ would take care of a very snug 
little endowment policy, returning with 
interest to the provident, and truly 
“going far toward establishing the foun- 
dation of afuture career.” The Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company of New 
York not only takes care of the possible 
rainy day, but encourages and develops 
the ‘‘exercise of economy in small 
affairs,” the ‘‘ careful saving and care- 
ful spending,’’ as no other form of in- 
vestment can. 

Think of this, if you are not yet in- 
sured. Take an early spare half-hour 
and talk the matter over with the near- 
est of the great Company’s agents. He 
can tell you in a moment just what your 
daily five or ten cents would buy you. 
There.is no other purchase of anything 
like an equal value that can elsewhere 
be offered you for a sum so compara- 
tively trifling. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

*‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the meee in , womaye either of 
travel, resid 

All Death p= paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 


been received. 
Pm and sapeemnees A ts, wish: to represent 
cate with ns President, at 


this Compan 
the Home POftice, 3 361 Br 1 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
EO FJ H. BURFORD...........- President. 
¢ P. Pc oben cesedoccs 000 ccesescococss Secretary. 
A, WHEELWRIGHT.. .. Assistant Secretary. 
wa, T. STANDEN Actua 







FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Fven. am. Nat. Bank. 
eg! J.TU : .. Builder. 
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A POLICY ...... 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain life insurance pol- 
icies under the industrial plan for eve 
member of the family from the Metropo 
itan Life Insurance Company, of 
York. These policies are payable ie 








diately at death, the premiums being col- - 





lected by the company weekly at the 
home of the policy holder. rite the 
ocmpany for its literature. 

1897, NATIONAL 1897 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash. - $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


meee a as apeegece 1.§0¢, sae o3 o3 
Net —— over ean and Liabil- 

WU vovndena tesduagsiriaeacsensecess 1,037,580 14 

Total Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 








ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

as ctvencunsstescascstjeccreoces __1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................---+-+ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist se atiien 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-... $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
Oi aac ticaasennaes $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 


viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 


City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,365 09 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. ... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1991 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of p it, and led 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. licCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER t Si, 


1896. 





ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)... ...-2.2 cceccccecccececcccee $113,446,868 
SOS ROE, DANONIIIN BONE NOOB 6. 6 50s sane pcccccssccccccccccecas¢aces 37,509,910 
Real Estate (g2 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)...................... 16,852,400 
"Net Preminens in compec of collection. <............0¢cccccccccccccecceccess 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.................0202-.000-- 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

NE OU 8 5 oe cing eo no's vn datinvines dds eden piedeetcwacwedee 6,996,392 
a oo oo. a ai oss Senda ns acedeidscusceaus xc veuvacoes I 422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403)...........--. _984,200 

I Deas Sain nc a scencecicincduescuies soect. eee $ 18 7,176 6, 406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 


Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held: 


Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc 


Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments. . 


III oo od. oo oss pe oncccccves 


Mdewegedcesswas 2,188,084 
190, 387 


ets neeisac ae cis $160,494,409 


Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 


New York State Insurance Department) 


26,681,997 


COE 7 $187,176,406 





INCOME—1896. 


New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities 
IT II can dedwecs codndcedcceds 
SE OE LEIP ITER OCTET ELE 


Death-Claims........ pais wanes BEG da qe eeweusic 


ee inc waka nsisitarhcennd'se 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, 


and Inspection of RisKs................. 


Sykasawaadaddivcad dtwidecdiae $6,032,946 
25, 105,130 


8,001,482 


CPLR $39,139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS —1896. 





Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 


and miscellaneous expenditures........... 


Total Disbursements......-...... 
MR IE aa. oe Gin nc veo ccc cas cwiccces 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 3ist, 1895...............-. 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896............... 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc...... 


+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896............... 


Gain in 1896........ deautne saws 
New Applications Declined in 1896............ 











BR CREPE OO APP OL ae aoe $9,462,506 
cddgadapemaddeTagase bods a eras 2,430,881 
Paton sdenddncas peed sees 6,590,234 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
OE Pe Eee re 3,099,036 
Cae dead ebedidswodisneewseoaaas 4,816,298 
iarcielaieroiwae diate’ § 2 6, 39 8, 955 
deta se tudasdatanavan cike ceed _____—i12, 740,603 
Mediated Awaaaman aa ane oa kat ada $3 9, 13 9, 558 
Number. Amount. 
277,693 $79,027,329 
Subdendecddy ebandeiss 54,389 121,504,987 
neinaaKaccantewed we’ 652 2,247,878 
Te OEE PI 332.734 $922,840, 194 
hei aia die wcanidole wena 32,949 96,023,546 
299,785 $826,816,648 
Neeuseeevewhne eras wire 22,092 $27,789,319 
hed laced dearrd a aac sataceaia 7,103 18,684, 383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 


Albany, January gth, 1897. 
do hereby certify 


that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

- f1 FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


$ 158,115,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1895, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


partment, 1896, to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all! 


other Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 








[. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........0...--000--+ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK.................. Vice-President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptreller. 
A.H. WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Directer. 
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* Does not include ont unreported first premtames on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
jum 


been paid in cash. 


tNo poligy oc orsum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as pro- 
vided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. 
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Old and Young. 
My Comrade Canoe. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS, 


TRUE comrade, we have tasted life to- 
gether; 
With the wild joy at heart have slipped 
the tether 
To follow, follow, to strange wilder- 
nesses, 
The frank enticement of the wind and 
weather. 


Joy of the quivering pole, the thrilling 
sinew, 
When mad black rapids shook the soul 
within you, 
As climbing toward the lakes of inland 


silence 

I laughed to see the fanged rocks strain 
to win you. 

Joy of the moonlight on the quiet 
reaches, 

Where loitering we caught the word that 
teaches 

The poise of godhead to the questing 

spirit, 

The urge of springtime to the budding 
beeches. 

When through the dusk the serried 


clouds were massing, 
Where some lost lake among the hills 
was glassing 
The stormy fire above the western 
spruces 
The looming moose would wonder at our 
passing. 


Then, when the outland voices ceased to 
hold us, 

When winds would tell no more what once 
they told us, 

We dreamed how far away a little vil- 

lage 

Lay waiting with its welcome to infold 
us. 


New York Ciry. 


For Jerry’s Sake. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 


THERE are still quiet localities along 
the New England coast, where the old- 
fashioned stage-coach is the recognized 
means of transportation between the 
little seaside village and the nearest 
railway station. The office of driver of 
so important a vehicle often develops 
a peculiarly observant type of charac- 
ter. The man of the reins is, in the 
country parlance, ‘‘no chicken.’’ He 
has driven to and fro too long and 
notable a succession of summer visitors, 
to be unfamiliar with metropolitan 
marks and manners. The city maiden, 
with her pretty wiles and graces, is no 
enigma to him; but for the young men 
of leisure, her partners in the season’s 
game of hearts, he harbors less indul- 
gence. He ‘‘sizes up’’ the wealthy 
stock-broker or bank president at a 
glance, but without awe of his ducats; 
and the sparkling rings on the fingers 
of the stately dowager make her wrin- 
kled hand no fairer to his sight. 

It is such as these, he would tell you, 
if he were to speak his mind, who 
«*come with the birds and go with the 
birds.’” They are transient, like the 
life which they represent; his own mode 
of living partakes of the permanency of 
the scenes among which he dwells. 

Yet the driver is not so independent a 
personage as to be unwilling to enter- 
tain and impress the passengers whom, 
in his secret heart, he estimates so pat- 
ronizingly. To this end he dispenses 
with lavish lips his store of neighbor- 
hood traditionand romance. He is the 


most genial of gossips, and his enjoy- 


ment of the good points of his own 
stories is not at all diminished by the 
hundredth telling. Should one chance 
to be—as I myself was, one golden day 
of June—his solitary fare, it might not 


be quite amiss to lend him a pair of lis- 
tening ears. - 

The road, which had been winding 
for a mile or two among the fragrant 
pine woods, led out suddenly into an 
open space commanding a distant 
glimpse of the sea. But it was not the 
sight of that shining bit of blue which 
drew from me a sudden exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure. A noble slope 
of velvet turf at our right was crowned 
by a building of exquisite proportions, 
as utterly unlike the plain farmhouses 
which we had passed, as if, like Alad- 
din’s palace, it had been the magic of a 
night. 

The driver regarded me with. ill- 
concealed delight. 

‘Old Cap’n Jeremiah Parson’s 
place,’’ he.explained. 

‘* How beautiful!’’ said I. 

‘Well, it is fine, and no mistake!’’ 
assented my companion. ‘‘ Folks do 
pretend to say that there’s few better; 
but, of course, that’s not for us country 
folks to judge. There’s the old Cap’n 
and’ his wife now, a-settin’ together on 
the east porch.” 

He pointed with his whip toward a 
white-haired man, apparently reading 
aloud from a book to the little woman 
who rocked gently beside him, busy 
with some light handiwork. 

‘A fine old couple—good as gold!” 
said the driver. ‘‘Some folks think 
that Mis’ Parsons is a little touched 
here’’—he tapped his forehead sug- 
gestively—‘‘ but, if that’s so, all I’ve 
got to say is, it’s a pity more of us 
couldn’t be hit the same way. Ah, 
well! it’s a mighty queer story.”’ 

‘* Won't you tell it-to me?” I asked. 

‘‘The Cap’n’s what they call a self- 
made man. He hadn't anything to be- 
gin the world with, not even an educa- 
tion. He came of a seafarin’ race, and 
the only thing for such a boy to do was 
to ship before the mast. Plenty of oth- 
ers have done the same thing and 
stayed there; but Jeremiah Parsons 
wasn’t that kind. He kept climbin’ 
up gradual, till he got to be master of a 
vessel. Then he saved and saved, till 
he bought a ship of his own. It was 
Clear sailin’ after that. I’ve heard my 
father tell a-many a time how every- 
thing he touched just seemed to turn 
to money. Why, he made a moder- 
ate-sized fortune on one voyage, when 
he brought up a cargo of Para rubber, 
and the price jumped fifty per cent. be- 
fore he got into port! 

‘‘Meantime he married his wife, a 
good girl that had waited for him to 
make his way, and that he’d been in 
love with ever since he was a young- 
ster. He built a house on the same 
spot where this one stands, comfortable 
but plain; for neither one of them cared 
for show. Sometimes they’d shut it 
up for months at a time, while Mis’ 
Parsons went on shipboard with her 
husband. They set great store by one 
another, and those as knew them best 
say that there was never so much as a 
cross look, let alone word, ever passed 
between them. The Cap’n was brave 
as a lion—did’nt know what fear was— 
but with his wife he was tender as a 
woman. 

‘* There was just one thing wanting. 
Tho they were both masterly fond of 
children, they hadn’t any of their own. 
My father used to. .say that he believed 
the Cap’n would ’a’ given every cent he 
had in the world and done it willin’, if 
so be he could ’a’ heard a little voice 
callin’ him ‘Father!’ I’ve heard him 

tell how they were drivin’ one day, and 
they come to a mis’able cabin where 
there appeared to be a. child’s face to 
every window-pane, and the Cap’n drew 
the horse up short, and said he, sort o’ 
fierce: 
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‘‘*How do you .make that out, 
neighbor? There isn’t a crust apiece 
for ‘em here, and my house is empty.’ 

‘‘As for Mis’ Parsons, the women- 
folks said that the way she would stop 
a baby-cart on the street and gaze at 
the mite of a face inside, would a’most 
have brought tears to a body’s eyes. : 

‘But, strange to say, when-they’d 
been married ten years, there was a 
boy born—as strong and likely lookin’ 
as one would ever want to see. The 
Cap’n was near beside himself, he was 
that proud and happy; but they say 
that Mis’ Parsons didn’t seem hardly 
able to speak at all, but would just lay 
quiet with the child on her arm, never 
takin’ her eyes off it, except when she'd 
look up to smile in the Cap’n’s face. 

‘‘ There'd always been a Jeremiah in 
the Parsons family, so the boy’s name 
was waitin’ for him; but because it 
seemed heavy-like for such a mite, Mis’ 
Parsons shortened it up to ‘ Jerry.’ 

‘“«They’d got everything planned 
ahead for the boy up to the time when 
he’d be man-grown, It did seem odd, 
plain as they’d always lived with all 
their money, that they should ’a’ had 
such notions about that child. They 
couldn’t ’a’ laid out to do more for 
him, it he’d been a prince of the blood. 
Granny Perkins was nursin’ Mis’ Par- 
sons, and she'd hear them talkin’ low 
together, tho she never let on she was 
listenin’. 

‘“«*So you want another house, 
Mother?’ said the Cap’n. 

«««Why, yes, Father!’ It was amaz- 
in’, Granny said, how soon they’d 
learned to call one another, ‘Father’ 
and ‘Mother,’ and how natural the 
words seemed to come. ‘To be sure, 
we'd have been all right in the old one, 
but with Jerry growin’ up everything’ll 
be different. He’s certain to be a great 
reader, so we shall want a room for 
books; and he’ll be bringin’ his mates 
home with him, so there ought to be a 
big parlor and plenty of chambers.’ 

«« «We'll have everything of the best, 
Mother. There’s money rolling up in 
the bank, and we couldn’t use it better 
than in gettin’ things suitable for our 
boy. Thank God! we can give him 
a better chance than ever we had!’ 

‘« Granny said that somehow the least 
bit of a cloud went over Mis’ Parsons’s 
face at that; but, small as it was, the 
Cap’n sighted it, and says he, gentle- 
like: 

«¢« What is it, dear?’ 

‘“‘She didn’t answer at first, but 
when he kept on urgin’, she colored up 
and said she: 

‘**You don’t suppose he’d ever be 
ashamed of his father and mother, Jer- 
emiah?—he bein’ what he will be, and 
you and I without book-learnin’?’ 

‘«* Ashamed?’ said the Cap'n. 
‘Don’t you worry about that, Huldy! 
There was never a Parsons yet that was 
ashamed of his own flesh and blood; 
and our Jerry isn’t goin’ to be the first 
one!’ 

‘«« But, Jeremiah—I thought ’— 

««* Ves, Huldy ?” 

‘«« We aren’t so very old yet. If we 
could study some ourselves, maybe 
we'd be able to understand him better.’ 

‘‘ The Cap'n slapped his knee. 

‘«* And a good idea it is, Mother!’ 
says he. ‘Only we'll have to begin 
right away to get a start of the little 
shaver!’ 

‘‘And you'll give up seafarin’, Fa- 
ther, and stay. home with Jerry and 
me ?” : 

‘‘There isn’t a ship stout- enough to 
carry me away from you. The boy’ll 
be wantin’ a _pleasure-boat, maybe. 


We'll do our sailing in that!’ 
‘Well, it went on that way, till the 
day the baby was three weeks old. 
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Mis’ Parsons had been ‘puttin’ it to 
sleep, and, just as she was handin’ it to 
Granny to lay down, the old woman 
gave a scream. 

‘¢«What makes him so white?’ says 
she. 

*¢An awful look came into Mis’ Par- 
sons’s face. She snatched the boy back, 
but he just doubled up limp in her 
hands. The long and short of it was, 
the child was dead. The doctor called 
it heart disease, and that was all any- 
body ever knew. 

‘*Well, poor Mis’ Parsons lay at 
death’s door for days, and, perhaps, 
*twas as well for the Cap’n that he had 
all he could do watchin’ her, and 
couldn’t fully sense what had happened. 

‘When, at last she did begin to 
mend, it was so slow that one could 
hardly see the betterment from day to 
day. But, one afternoon, she woke up 
out of a long sleep, and one could see 
that there’d been a change. 

‘««Father,’ says she, ‘I’ve had a 
lovely dream. I can’t tell it to you; but 
I’ve had things showed to me. Father, 
you know the house we meant to build, 
and the books and the piano, and how 
we were goin’ to study ourselves, and 
all that ?’ 

‘««Don’t, Huldy—don’t dear wife!’ 
said the Cap'n, choking. 

‘+ « But I must, Father!’ says she. ‘ We 
weren't allowin’ to do any of those 
things for our own selves, or for show, 
were we?’ 

‘««No, Huldy—no!’’ 

‘« «It was all for Jerry’s sake, so that 
he could come uptoa different sort of 
life than we'd had ourselves? And it 
wasn’t to be just for him alone, because 
that might ’a’ made him selfish and 
graspin,’ but fer his friends—some of 
them, maybe, that hadn’t much of their 
own—so they could be happy and safe 
there, and perhaps kept from wan- 
derin’ ?’ 

««« Yes, Huldy.’ 

«««Well then’— Granny said she 
never saw mortal eyes shine as Mis’ 
Parsons’s did then—‘is there any rea- 
son why we should give it all up just 
because Jerry isn’t right here with us? 
He’s our son, Father! The Lord gave 
but the Lord 4asn’t taken away—David 
was mistaken about that! Jerry’s just 
being saved for us till we can grow 
up to him! And, because he’s being 
looked after where he is, isn’t any rea- 
son why we shouldn’t be doin’ for him 
down here. Don’t you see what I 
mean, Father?’ 

‘¢*You shall do just what you want 
to, dear wife!’ said the Cap’n, and then 
broke down, crying like a baby. Gran- 
ny said she was thankful enough to see 
that. for she knew the dry grief that 
had been burning his heart out was 
broke at last. 

‘« After that, Mis’ Parsons got well 
fast, and as soon as she was able the 
two went to Portland to see one of the 
big architects there. Mis’ Parsons 
just told him everything, and how they 
wanted the house to be just homy—the 
kind that a boy would love to bring his 
mates to; and the Cap’n told him never 
to mind the cost; and so the plan- 
ning of it was left to him. He said to 
Squire Dunham, when he was down 
here one day, lookin’ after the builder 
a little, that he put more study on that 
house than anything else he’d ever 
done. 

‘«They moved the old building off, 
because Mis’ Parsons wanted the new 
oneto stand on the same spot where 
Jerry was born. It was a long while 
going up, and they do say that the 
Cap’n and his wife watched every stick 
and stone that went into it, outside 
and in. 

‘* When it was finally done, they sent 
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to town again for a house-furnisher, 
and he came down and looked it all 
over, and advised with them what was 
best to buy. Mis’ Parsons wouldn’t 
have any shams or gingerbread work, 
but all plain and rich and the real 
thing! 

‘«There was acollege professor and 
an artist staying at the Point that sum- 
mer. Mis’ Parsons had always been 
timid and retiring-like, but now she 
didn’t seem a mite shy of anybody. So 
she went and talked with them, and 
those two men just set to work for her 
ar if they’d been her brothers. The 
professor made out a great list of the 
very best books for the library, besides 
another shorter one for the Cap’n and 
Mis’ Parsons to read together—improv- 
in’ books on all sorts of subjects, and 
written out so plain that folks without 
much schoolin’ wouldn’t have trouble 
tounderstand them. And the painter 
—he told her what pictures to get and 
how to hang them on the walls so that 
they’d have the best light. And, more 
than that, he gave her one of his own 
for a present, that good judges say is 
worth a thousand dollars if it is a cent. 

«When they had got settled in the 
new house those two folks went to 
readin’ and studyin’ regular, like chil- 
dren; and if there was anything that 
Mis’ Parsons didn’t understand, she’d 
go and ask the minister about it, and 
he’d explain’ it to her. 

‘¢ When the time came that Jerry, if 
he’d lived, would ’a’ been old enough 
to go to school, Mis’ Parsons took to 
visitin’ the school every week punctual. 
She’d often take a little present to the 
teacher—flowers, or a basket of fruit, or 
something—and she’d always say: 

‘¢«T brought this for my son.’ 

‘*She and the Cap’n made all sorts 
of good times for the children—Satur- 
day picnics and what not. And every 
Christmas Eve she had a tree for them 
in the dining-room, all blazing with 
candles, and with presents for every 
one marked ‘A happy Christmas for 
Jerry’s sake.’ 

‘¢ Then, when Jerry would ’a’ had to 
have been sént away from home, she 
went around making inquiries about 
the best boarding-school for boys, and 
after she’d picked out one that she 
thought most proper she went with the 
Cap'n and made acquaintance with the 
teachers, and had the boys introduced 
to her, aiming to help along any that 
were poor and deserving. They used 
to go to.all the anniversaries, and he 
set on the’ platform along with the dis- 
tinguished visitors, and Mis’ Parsons 
would smile on the boys speaking 
their pieces, as if every one had been 
her own. Boys! why, she had the 
house swarmin’ with ’em in vacation- 

time! The yard looked like a school 
playground, what with croquet and 
tennis and hammocks and swing-poles; 
and, for the matter of that, there were 
some better things to be learned of her 
than they could get at any school. 
She’d changed somehow in her ways— 
not but that she’d always been ladylike, 
but there was a difference. She was 
finer, more understanding. I’ve heard 
say that manners are a kind of outside 
dress—some folks have to pad theirs all 
over to make ’em smooth; but Mis’ 
Parsons’s just fitted fer / Just her way 
of listenin’ comforted anybody in trou- 
ble. 

‘* Well, the boys that Jerry would ’a 
gone to the academy with, got through 
there and went to college, and Mis’ 
Parsons, she kept right along with 
them, looking after them the same as 
ever. She made up her mind, what 
society he’d been likely to join, and 
then what did she do but get the Cap’n 
to build a house for it—a ‘fraternity 
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house,’ I believe they call it. The young 
fellows all knew her for ‘Jerry's mother,’ 
and the wildest of them would have 
knocked down anybody that dared to— 
make game of the little white-haired 
woman that went to see them every 
Commencement; and they do say that 
her pleadin’ turned ba-k more than 
one of them that had got a start on the 
road to ruin, 

‘“‘The house was full as ever in 
vacation. Some of the fellows that had 
sisters brought them along. The Cap’n 
had bought the pleasure-boat—as neat 
a craft as you'll see along shore—and he 
used to take the young folks down the 
bay, with Mis’. Parsons along to do the 
mothering. It was a pretty sight to 
see them hangin’ around her, and she is 
so fond and proud of them all. 

‘‘But there was one of the girls— 
speak of angels—if there she ain’t 
a-comin’ now! Just look at her sharp, 
and I’ll go on with the story after she 
gets by.”’ 

A young woman, simply dressed in a 
gown of some light fabric, approached 
us, driving leisurely in a pony-carriage. 
Her face, shaded by a broad hat, wore 
an expression of great purity and gen- 
tleness. She might have been thirty 
years old. She bowed pleasantly in re- 
sponse to the driver's respectful saluta- 
tion, and when she was again out of 
hearing he resumed: 

‘‘That is Miss Edith Hale. As I 
was goin’ to say, she came to the Par- 
sons’s with her brother the same sum- 
mer that Jerry’s class graduated. She 
and Mis’ Parsons and the Cap’n took 
to each other amazingly from the first. 
Perhaps ’twas because she had lost her 
own father and mother before she could 
remember; and her brother was the 
only near relation she had in theavorld. 
She was invited for a fortnight, but 
Mis’ Parsons begged so for her to stay 
that she kept on and on, till the sum- 

mer was almost gone. Then Mis’ Par- 
sons told her that she was certain that 
if Jerry had lived, it was she, and no- 
body else, that he would have chosen 
for his wife. And then she plead with 
her to live with her and the Cap’n as 
their own daughter. 

‘‘I never heard tell just what Miss 
Edith said to that, or how it struck her 
to have been pre-empted, as you might 
say, by a three-weeks-old baby! But 
the end of it was that she did stay, and 
she’s there now—the light of the house, 
and of the whole neighborhood, too. 
It stands to reason that such a young 
woman as she is, wouldn’t. have’ been 
without offers, but, if she’s had them, 
she’s just said ‘No’ on the quiet, and 
that’s been the last of the matter. And 
there’s one thing certain—an own child 
couldn’t take better care of Jerry’s 
mother. For Mis’ Parsons and the 
Cap’nare gettin’ tobe old folks. They'll 
be passing over the river before many 
years, and I’ve sometimes thought that, 
unless a. body was uncommon busy 
down here, it would a’most pay to go 
along, ifso be one could be sure of see- 
ing them meet with Jerry!” 

ApPLeTon, Wis. 





CyNIcAL ‘‘Labby’’ says that, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, 


‘‘ The bull will bellow at his best, 

While donkeys all will bray with zest, 

Horn, hide and shell, hoof, fur and feath- 
er, 

For once with man shall join together,— 

Union of hearts at length appears, 

Because the Queen’s reigned 
years.” 


An anonymous rhymester has also con- 

tributed the following: 

The kangaroo. the crocodile, the tiger and 
the 

The reindeer mild, the llama wild, the timid 

English. hare. 

Alike are startled in their homes by the 
unique ref: 

“God save the ‘Queen! ! God save the Queen! 
Long may Victoria reign !’’ 

—New York Tribune, 
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What a Child Would Like to 
Know. 
BY MARY F, BUTTS. 


WouLD I were wise-enough to know 
How the little grass-blades grow; 


How the pretty garden pinks 
Get their notches and their kinks; 


How the morning-glories run 
Up to meet the early sun; 


How the sweet peas in their bed 
Find the purple, white and red; 


How the blossom treasures up 
Drops of honey in its cup; 


How the honey-bee can tell 
When to seek the blossom cell; 


Why the jay’s swift. wing is blue 
As the sky it soars into. 


I wonder if the grown folks know 
How and why these things are so. 


Jounson, Viv 


Parliamentary Play. 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


Dramatis Persone. 
UNCLE BEN, Chairm'n| AUNT KATE, | z 
GEORGE, Secretary. | Miss Mary, 8 
— Treasurer. — SS 
APA, LOSSIE, $ 
MAMMA, } Members. | tsapet & iaalai’ 3 


[Zach one who speaks first arises and 
says: ‘* Mr. Chairman!” 

Uncle Ben [raps on the table, calls the 
meeting to order], The secretary 
now will read 

His due report. Rise, George, proceed! 

George [rises and reads]. A dozen people 

met here yesterday 
To form a club called Parliamentary 


Play. 

And that it might accomplish something 
good 

To brighten and to bless the neighbor- 
hood, 

The Club decided, with its might and 
main 

To learn, to teach, practice and entertain. 


[Sits down. 
Uncle Ben. You hear the statement thus 
before you brought, 
What is your pleasure? Will you alter 
aught? 
Aunt Kate. I move that we accept it as 
it stands. 
Uncle Ben. All those in favor raise up 
their right hands. : 
it is ap- 


Opposed? Not any. Then 
proved. 

But you should second when a thing is 
moved. 

Now, lest our cash we may find running 
short, 


We'll listen to our treasurer’s report. 
Nell [rises and reads}. Twelve names are 
handed in, eleven fees 
Thus far are paid, five cents apiece are 
these, 
Ten cents have gone for paper, ten for 
ink, 
Five cents for pens, and that is all, I 
think. 
We now have left to meet all fresh 
events 
The sum magnificent of thirty cents. 
Uncle Ben. The Treasurer’s report you 
now have heard, 
Which we accept if no objection’s stirred. 
Duty is done, and now, as time is fleeting, 
What is the further pleasure of this 
meeting ? 
Flossie. 1 move this Club an entertain- 
ment give 
in Aunt Kate’s parlors on next Tuesday 
eve, 
With games, dumb crambo, and some 
dainty feast, : 
—Cake, candy, fruit and ice-cream, at the 
least. 
George. A happy thought! A most de- 
lightful notion! 
I’m proud to second such a welcome mo- 
tion. 
Uncle Ben. 'Tis moved and seconded 
that this Club give 
In Aunt Kate’s parlors, on next Tuesday 
eve, 
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A party—gamiés, dumb crambo, and 4 
feast, 
Cake, candy, fruit and ice-cream at the 
least. 
Papa. ., But I object; I raise— 
Flossie. Such an affair will win us 
hearty praise, 
Will gain new members and our credit 
raise— 
Papa [interrupting]. 
ruin any nation! 
I raise the question of consideration. 
Uncle Ben. Shall the main question be 
considered by 
This Club? All those in favor will say 


Extravagance will 


ay! 

All [but Papa). Ay! Ay! Ay! Ay! Ay! 
Ay! 

Uncle Ben. Those who oppose? 

Papa. No, no, no, no! A thousand 
noes! 

Uncle Ben. Theayes have wonit. Let 


debate proceed. 
You have the floor, Miss Flossie; speak 
with speed. 
Flossie. Such an affair will win us 
hearty praise, 
Will gain new members and our credit 
raise; 
Will make us social, 
gloom, 
Show off our talents and Aunt Kate’s fine 
room. 
Harry. While I tothe main motion am 
a friend, ; 
Still, with our finances, I would amend. 
Strike out ‘‘ cake, candy,” and insert in- 


scatter all our 


stead 
‘*Sandwiches”’ (made of butter, ham and 
bread); 
Thus my amendment is, to make the 
feast 
Sandwiches, fruit and ice-cream at the 
least. 
George. Well, sandwiches are just as 


good as cakes, 
I second this wise motion Harry makes. 
Uncle Ben. You hear the amendment, 
which would make the feast 
Sandwiches, fruits, and ice-cream at the 
least. 
This is important; 
Are there remarks? 
pleasure? 


ponder it at leisure. 
What is your further 


Papa. Tothat amendment I an amend- 
ment move 
Certain that all shrewd heads will quick 


approve, 

To strike out ‘‘ ice-cream’ and insert in- 
stead 

‘* Water,” which goes quite well with ham 
and bread. 


Norah [outside]. 1 second that! 
he's the level head! 
Uncle Ben. You hear the second amend- 
ment, for a feast 
Of sandwiches, fruit 
least. 
Discuss this question fully, not in haste, 
Ice-cream and water differ much in taste! 
Papa. {| movea third amendment, to 
erase 


Sure, 


and water at the 


Sandwiches, their 
place! 

George and Flossie. Oh! oh! 
That would be a disgrace! 


Harry [with dignity]. 1 rise to a point of 


and put crackers in 


no! no! 


order. To amend 
Second amendments is all wrong, my 
friend! 


Uncle Ben. The point ’s well made. 
The gentleman was wrong. 
Now shall we vote or the debate prolong ? 
Friends of amendment second will say ay, 
Opposed? ‘Tis lost, by high majority! 
Now on the first amendment speak your 
will, 

Noes? 'Tis passed; 
awaits us still, 

To the amended question we revert, 
Are there remarks ? 

Isabel. [ move that we insert 
To ask in all the children living near, 
Our own small relatives, and those less 

dear 


Ayes? but work 


But no less pleasure-loving, and to make . 


A life-long rosy memory for their sake. 
Uncle Ben. You hear the last amend- 
ment thatis moved 


All those say ay, by whom it is ap- 
proved. [A chorus of ayés. 
Uncle Ben. All ayes, no noes! Well, 


then, it is a vote. 
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Now the main question as amended, 
note! 
Moved: That this Club an entertainment 
give 
In Aunt Kate’s parlors on next Tuesday 
eve, q 
Inviting all the children living near, 
Our own small relatives, and those less 
dear 
But not less pleasure-loving, and to 
make 
A life-long rosy memory for their sake. 
With games, dumb crambo, and some 
dainty feast— 
Sandwiches, fruit, and ice-cream at the 
least. 
Are there remarks ? 
Miss Mary, Flossie, Isabel, | move— 
Uncle Ben. Miss Mary has the floor. 
Miss Mary. If ’tis in order I move one 
thing more 
That the whole question now intrusted 
be 
To a committee, named from the floor, of 
three. 
Papa. I second that motion. 
Uncle Ben. 'Tis moved that the whole 
question irusted be 
To a committee, named from the floor, of 
three. 
Nell. 1 want—I mean I move, to amend 


and add 
That in ten minutes their report be had. 


Mamma. 1 second that! Procrastina- 
tion’s bad. 
Uncle Ben. ’Tis moved to amend the 
motion and to add 
That in ten minutes their report be had. 
Will those in favor vote by saying ay? 
[Chorus of ayes. 
Carried Isee. And now so to commit, 
Let those say ay who really favor it. 
[Chorus of ayes. 
Flossie [in haste]. For one, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would name Aunt Kate! 
Harry. Miss Mary also I will nominate. 
Isabel. 1 name Mamma for one, she 
knows what’s best. 
Papa. \ nominate myself to aid the rest. 
Uncle Ben. Three have been named. 
The motion calls for three. 
If none object, those named the three 
shall be. 
George. 1 move this Club ten minutes’ 
recess take 
While the committee talk about the cake, 
And then, our prospects good or bad to 
learn, 
We'll re-convene as soon as they return. 
Uncle Ben. Moved that this Club ten 
minutes’ recess take 
While the committee talk about the cake. 
All those in favor, ay. All ayes, I see! 
Papa. There is one no, a sad minority. 
[The Committee retire tothe next room. 
Papa slips in after them unnoticed. 
Mamma. You are the chairman; take 
the chair, dear Kate! 
Aunt Kate. Let us talk fast. 
I scarce can wait. 
Of course you’ll have my parlors, stairs, 
and hall, 
My dining-room, my china, spoons, and 
all. 
Mamma. i'll make the sandwiches and 
I will bake 
Two handsome loaves, one spice and one 
plum cake. 
Papa. I'll give a gallon of the best ice- 
cream. 
Miss Mary. Vl bring some apples to 
help out the scheme. 
Aunt Kate. And as for candy we can 
end it all 
With a molasses pull, and popcorn ball. 
But don’t tell that, itisn’t dignified, 
There’ll be enough with what we’ve 
named beside! 
[ The Committee return aud are greeted 
with clapping of hands. 
Uncle Ben. Order! I call to order! Cool 


For words 


and steady! 

Has the committee its report made 
ready? 

Aunt Kate [standing]. After deep 


thought your committee recommend 
retain the accepted motions to 
amend; , 
On the main question as amended thus, 
They say: Vote ay, and leave the rest 
to us. 
Uncle Ben. The report of the committee 
has been heard, 
What is your pleasure? 


To 





THE 


George. - 
Uncle Ben. All those in favor— What; 

a storm of ayes! 
Now, the main question: Those in favor, 


rise! 
[Ad spring to their feet. 
Uncle Ben, Carried. 
Papa. Well then, I move we 


now adjourn 
To Tuesday night. 
Mamma. I second that in turn. 
Uncle Ben. *Tis moved and seconded 
we now adjourn 





To Tuesday night. Carried! Hurra! [ 
say 

For our new game of Parliamentary 
Play!’’ 
[Meeting breaks up amid shouts and 

laughter. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 
Moonshine. 

BY EDWARD PAYSON BERRY. 


‘‘BRING me my carriage,’’ said the 
Man in the Moon to his courtiers, as he 
hopped down from his golden throne. 
«« Business or no business, I must know 
the reason why.”’ 

‘“‘The reason of what, O Man?’ 
asked the courtiers as they gave the 
order for the vehicle. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ cried the Man, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Asif there were more than 
one question that needed settling. I 
must know why all the people of the 
Moon are not happy.’” 

‘««Oh, certainly,” said the courtiers, 
bowing low. But all the while they 
were smiling in their sleeves. They 
thought that their King would never 
in the wide Moon be able to solve so 
hard a question. 

The carriage was drawn by four white 
cats (for you must know that the in-. 
habitants of the Moon are very tiny 
personages), and the Man, accompanied 
by his two chief courtiers, commanded 
his green-liveried coachmen to drive at 
once to the home of his friend, Bishop 
Neptune, the head of the Church of the 
Moon. 

‘‘Bishop,”” commanded the Man,. 
when the priest-had descended to the 
carriage, clad: in a:long white - gown, 
which two attendants kept from trailing 
in the dust—‘ Bishop, put on your 
thinking-cap and answer me straight- 
way. Why is it that so many of the 
inhabitants of the Moon are not 
happy ?”’ 

‘¢Most worshipful Man,” replied the 
Bishop, swelling out his little frame 
with dignity, ‘‘in my opinion the un- 
happiness of Moonmen is due to the 
fact that they are not satisfied with 
their lot.” 

At this the courtiers smiled to them- 
selves, for they thought the Man had 
received a very good reply indeed to his 
foolish inquiry. But the Man stamped 
his foot with vexation. 

‘‘Fiddlesticks! Bishop,” he cried. 
‘Go in and study the Book.of Wisdom 
until you are able to give a better an- 
swer than that, or you -shall‘be Bishop 
no longer.” 

Saying this the Man ordered his 
coachmen to drive without delay to the 
palace of Lord Mercury, his chief Min- 
ister of State. 

‘« My Lord,” he -called to the Minis- 
ter, who was swinging in a hammock 


under a big toadstool, ‘‘I have come’ 


to you to ask you why there isso much 
unhappiness among the men of the 
Moon.” 

‘«Bless me, O Man,” drawled the 
Lord of State, ‘‘ you shouldn’t ask such 
hard questions ona hot day like this. 


Why are they unhappy? Indeed, I-have’ 


no idea, having never thought of it.” 

‘* Blockhead! get one at. once then!” 
thundered the Man. ‘‘ What do I have 
Ministers for if not to make the people 
happy? Talk quick!’’ 


INDEPENDENT 


To accept each word. . 


‘«Perhaps, then,’’ replied the Lord, 
looking rather flurried and uncomforta- 
ble—*‘ perhaps it is because they are not 
content with the lot Providence has 
placed them in.” 

‘Drive on!” shouted the Man, his 
little red eyes flashing with angry fire. 
‘‘My Ministers are a pack of know- 
nothings. To the palace of the Chief- 
Justice, drivers!” 

The Chief-Justice took the quill. from 
behind his ear and carefully adjusted 
his powdered periwig before he could 
think what answer to make to his sov- 
ereign’s inquiry. 

«‘Such a question,” he said, slowly, 
scratching his nose with the tip of his 
quill, ‘‘is a little out of my line; but 
since you ask my opinion, I will say 
that the unhappiness of these people is 
due to the fact that, seeing other people 
better off than themselves, they are 
naturally discontented with their own 
lot.”’ 

‘Fools, fools, fools!’’ screamed the 
Man, which so frightened the sedate 
judge that his periwig fell into the dust 
and left his little bald head shining like 
afresh apple. ‘‘Not.a gouty Minister 
do I possess who has the good of the 
people at heart. To the Herds, drivers!’ 

Now the Herds is the name given to 
that part of the capital city of the Moon 
where dwell the lower orders of the 
people in dirt and squalor. On reach- 
ing this quarter, the first person who 
caught the man’s eye was a bent old 
woman hard at work over her tiny tub. 
When she caught sight of the Man her 
heart jumped up into her throat, and 
she bowed so low that she almost fell 
into the suds. 

««Why are you unhappy?’’ demanded 
the King. 

At this the old woman bowed thrice 
again, as she said: 

‘‘Pardon, O Man, but why should 
you think me unhappy?”’ 

«¢ Are you not unhappy, then?” asked 
the Man. 

‘No, Sire,’’ rejoined the woman, ‘‘I 
work hard, to be sure; but I have 
enough, and the children love me; and 
you ought to know what a good king 
we have.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the Man, looking 
perplexed; and the two courtiers smiled 
again in their sleeves. ‘‘ You are con- 
tent with your lot, then, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, O Man, there are -many 
worse; and I dare say it’s as good as I 
deserve,’’ responded the woman, cheer- 
fully. 

««But,” said the Man, ‘‘certainly 
there is enough of unhappiness and dis- 
content hereabout; for I hear nothing 
else of late.’’ 

‘Plenty, plenty, O Man!’ 

‘« And what is the reason of that ?”’ 

‘* Why, Sire, because they’ re not con- 
tented with their lot.’’ 

‘«Earthshine!” muttered the Man. 

‘‘They’re not all like me, O Man,” 
the little woman went on. ‘I’m al- 
most nobody! I’m content. But you 
know, Sire, that there is a law which 
forbids all not of noble blood ever to 
hold office under the King or to possess 
more than a thousand moonstones, no 
matter how hard they toil or how clever 
they may be. And there are those 
among us—your pardon, Sire—who 
feel that they don’t havea fair chance in 
the Moon.” 

‘« To the Palace!’’ shouted the Man; 
and the drivers pricked the backs of the 
catsso hard that ina very few moments 
they arrived. - 

The next day the Man assembled his 
entire court, and read to them the fol- 
lowing proclamation, which he after- 
ward caused to be published through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
kingdom.- =. 
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, ‘*Be it known that from this time forth 
no man.in the Moon shall live by blood 
or birth, and that the humblest shall 
have equal opportunity with the highest. 
No kingdom can be happy where the peo- 
ple fail to receive the just reward of their 
work and worth. Happiness is the fruit 
of hopeful toil. Law is for the sake of 
giving alla chance to be comfortable and 
happy.” 

When the courtiers heard this proc- 
lamation they smiled in their sleeves. 

Hoosick Fatts, N. Y. 


Learn by Heart. 


Virtue. 


SwEET Day! so cool, so.calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night— 
For thou must die. 





Sweet Rose! 

brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave; 
And thou must die. 


whose hue, angry and 


Sweet spring! 
roses; 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 
My music shows ye have your closes ;— 
And all must die. 


full of sweet days and 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul > 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But, tho the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


—GEORGE HERBERT, 1593-1632. 





Pebbles. 


ANGLEWORMS are pulling up the young 
onions, is the latest report.—Lewiston 
(Me.) Evening Journal. 


....Why Don’t Women have Votes ?— 
Ethel: ‘‘Aren’t you sorry for Greece ?”’ 
Edith: ‘* Why, what’s happened to it ?”— 
Pickh-me-up. 


...“* It depends on you, dear, 
What my life will be.’’ 
‘Well, then, George,” she answered, 
“‘ Spell it with a we.”’ 
—/Judge. 
....A Paradox. 
How long soe’er Victoria has reigned 
One fact is clearly known— 
No sooner was the royal hight attained 
Than she was overthrone. 


...°' Well ?”’ said the assistant in a 
chemist’s shop to an Irishman who 
pointed toa pile of soap. ‘‘I want a 
lump of that,’’ answered the Irishmen. 


‘*Thank you. Will you have it scented 
or unscented?’ ‘‘I’ll take it wid me.’’— 
Exchange. 


....Clara; ‘‘T don’t think Grace cares 
very much for her husband.” Jessie: 
‘*Why ?” Clara; ‘‘Well, he-was detained 
at his office until eight o’clock one even- 
ing last week, and it never occurred to 
her that he might be killed, or some- 
thing.’’— Puck. 


....The following unique obituary 
verse appeared in a Chicago paper re- 
cently: 

“The window was open, 
The curtain was drawn, 
An angel flew by 
And Jimmy was gone.” 
Those Chicago poets say so much in just 
a few lines!—Atlanta Constitution. 


..-eHere is an extract from an Iowa 
girl’s commencement oration: ‘‘I ama 
human being, placed in the midst ofa 
great world. Farand wide it extends on 
every side. Majestic in its vastness, be- 
wildering in its ever-changing forms, it 
overwhelms by its immensity. Over it 
bend the eternal heavens, and far away 
in the infinite realms of space gleam the 
lights of other worlds. And I, what am 
1? A drop in the sea of life. An atom 
in the universe of nature.’”’"—MNew York 
Tribune. 


..+eThere was a solemn hush over all 
the schoolroom. It had been there upon 
Several. previous occasions. All school- 
rooms are not that way—only empty 
ones. Anon, an urchin peered through 
the doorway. There was a vacant look 
in his eyes. The vacancy was only the 
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reflection of that in the room, howevere 


Anon-er he stepped stealthily behind the 
teacher’s desk. The urchin dropped a 
“pin; not to test the stillness, but it was 
a crooked pin. Recess was over, so 
was the solemn hush. The teacher 
started to sit down, remarking as he did 
so: “As I was saying, dear children, 
‘one swallow will not make summer.’ ’’ 
‘*No”’ murmured the urchin, as his in- 
structor leaped wildly toward the zodiac, 
‘but a bent pin on a chair will make one 
spring.’"’ The joke was archaic, but the 
penetration of its point was irresistible, 
and the teacher appreciated this fact with 
a sudden throb of feeling.—Princeton 
Tiger. 

..-+President McCosh, of Princeton, 
was accustomed to lead the morning ex- 
ercises in the chapel every day, and dur- 
ing the exercises he gave out the notices 
to the students. One morning, after he 
had read the notices, a student came up 
with a notice that Professor Kargé’s 
French class would beat nine o’clock that 
day, instead of half-past nine as usual. 
Dr. McCosh said it was too late, but the 
student insisted that Professor Kargé 
would be much disappointed if the notice 
was not read. The exercises went on, 
and the doctor forgot all about the notice. 
He started to make the final prayer. He 
prayed for the President of the United 
States, the members of the Cabinet, the 
Senators and Representatives, the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, the Mayor, and 
other officials of Princeton, and then 
came to the professors and instructors in 
the college. Then Professor Kargé’s no- 
tice came into his mind, and the assem- 
bled students were astonished to hear the 
venerable president say: ‘‘ And, Lord, 
bless Professor Kargé whose French 
class will be held this morning at nine 
o’clock instead of half-past nine as usu- 
al.”—Argonaut. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head,”’ by W. D. Howells. 

SEconD Prize.—‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” 
by Ian Maclaren. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribner’s 
new edition.) 

FourTH PRIZE.—‘‘ The Procession of the 
Flowers,” by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ The Falcon of Lan- 
géac,”’ by Isabel Whiteley. 


FINAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When these are cor- 
rectly guessed, the final letters will spell a 
famous stone in Westminster Abbey. 

Reading across: 1, A famous city; 2, a 
guide; 3, a Greek philosopher; 4, a punctu- 
ation mark; 5, a support, in a fireplace, for 
a kettle; 6,a severe legislator of Athens; 
7, a ledge; 8, the island on which a very 
famous statue was found;9, a morose or con- 
temptuous person; 10, the lord of the infer- 
nal regions; 11, a malefactor; 12, first in ex- 
cellence. $.:S. 0. 


ZIGZAG. 
The zigzag, beginning at the upper left- 


hand letter, will spell a famous event, of 
which to-day is the anniversary. 








@) 
® that you have one. 





@) 








© constipation and biliousness. 
Sold by Druggists for 50 years. 
© ©© 








Forgotten Stomachs. 


Your stomach is only right when you are unconscious 
Any distress after eating calls for 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It corrects acidity. aids digestion, and rids the stom- 
@ ach and bowels of disease producing bacteria. 
50c. and $1.- 


Reading across: 1, A river of Siberia; 2, 
the third god of the Hindu'triad; 3, the name 
of a hill often mentioned in connection with -., 
my whole; 4, restrains; 5, an island in the 
Mediterranean; 6, an artificer; 7, the chief 
evil spirit; 8, the town in which*the poet, 
Cowper, lived; 9. “the Apostle of the In- 
dians;’” 10, the surname of an English dram- 
atist and actor; 11, elevated; 12, snatches; 
13, an island in the Mediterranean; 14, to 
stretch; 15, to rouse; 16, an Arctic explorer; 
17, a feminine character portrayed by 
Shakespeare; 18, a shepherdess in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia’; 19, still; 20, a 
covering; 21, a feather. J. O. Kerr, 


A FLock oF Birps. 


Nine of these birds are found in famous 
poems, and the poems which mention the 
others are-well known. In the answer give 
the name of the bird, the poem and the 
poet. 

1. “ At length did cross an ***** ##*% 
Thorough the fog it came.” 
2. “ And his eyes have all the seeming 
of a demon’s that is dreaming.” 
(# ## % #) 
3 “The ***#**** twittering from the 
straw-built shed.” 
4. ‘And singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever singest.”’ (# #% & & HH) 


5. ‘‘ Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
bird.”’ (FEHR HH HH EH) 


6. ‘‘ Not for thee,”’ she said. 
“(O ##*#**, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall burst her veil.”’ 
7. ‘The **** have awakened the crowing 
cock.” 
“But while we drew near 
Lokeren, the * * * * * crew, and twilight 
dawned clear.” 
‘* And I remember now 
The ******* on the casque; Sir Bors 
it was.” 
10. ‘* The flight of * * * * and * * ** * * * pied, 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall.”’ 
ut. ‘‘ That living, mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the **** 
Is sometimes thought to be.”’ 
12. ‘So have] heard the ** ** **’s parting 


~ 


cry 
From the wet field thro the vext gar- 
den trees.”’ WwW 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
oi? te Oe 


x ke eK OK 
*x* * eK OK 
*x* ek ke OK OK 


Reading across: 1, Well delineated ; 2, a 
genus of worms; 3,a famous English ar- 
tist; 4, to impose; 5, a genus of water- 
lilies ; 6, seven-eighths of unskillful. 

First row, a sign of the Zodiac ; middle 
and last rows, the names of the brightest 
stars in the constellation of that name. 

G. B. DYER. 


HIDDEN FURNITURE. 


Don’t carp, Ethel, we’re not able to have 
anything more stylish. Such airs are not 








Tried Many Medicines 


But Relief Did Not Come Until He Took 
Hood’s. 


AVOCA, PA., May 10, 1897.—‘‘I suffered 
with a pain in my stomach and head, and 
had heart trouble. I tried many medicines 
without much benefit. Finally I thought I 
would give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial, and 
it has completely cured the pain in my 
stomach, and benefited me in other ways.” 
—Joun M. PRITCHARDS. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ cure Live Ills; easy to take, easy 
Hood’s Pills (Operate. 5c. 











, %, 800 SILK REMNANTS, sain for a 
H Bf Quilt4uq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


WHY TAKE RISKS? 


Tue “ Marshall Process * Wick requires no trimming, 
——— of +e oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame ~ creeping tendency; makes’ the 
whites! light : is a non.con uctor of heat, a prevent- 
biting Seer oat ait ting } a Or nt ie fi 7 ie 
oil-hea and lig a cks 
15cts.; 3 round, or cana draught v wine oy ty ; or an oil- 
heater wick Sa e make ks for all burners 
W JERSEY Wick _— PANY, 

NEWARK, N. J. 


























Cures 
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- becoming. The crockery is nice, and I’m 
- satisfied with everthing so far-as I am con- 


, cerned. Here is some cambric; a brace of 
_ birds: for refreshments... ‘What, nothing 
more ?’’ say you—yes, shad; eschew it, if 
you wish. We’ll. have some printer’s pi 
anon—no > drugs are needed. 
DELIA HART STONE. 
DrIAMonD. 

1, A letter from Alabama; 2, at a dis- 
tance; 3, a group of islands belonging to 
Denmark; 4, a little city that has recently 
been much talked about; 5, a feminine nick- 
name; 6.a point of the compass; 7, a letter 
from. Alabama. G. B. Dyer. 

CHARADE. 
My frst is hard and smooth and white; 
When living, neatly veiled from sight; 
My second names with courteous phrase 
Our stubborn friend’s determined ways; 
My whole by shady summer stream grows 
tall; 
If you have ills, some claim, ’twill cure them 
all. C. W.N. 
DouBLeE ACROSsTIC. 

My primals name a white substance; my 
finals, a black substance. 

Reading across: 1, To personify; 2, a part 
of -speech; 3, a medley; 4, to control; 5, 
frothy. G. E. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 3. 
Cuarapves.—I, Caterpillar; 2, chrysalis; 3, butter- 
y- 

Finav Acrostic.—Sydney Smith. 1, Bass; 2, cloy’ 

3, Shad; 4, span; 5, floe; 6, flay; 7, fuss; 8, slim; 9, 

peri; 10, slot; 11, myth. 








The prize for May 20th was won by 
Miss S. J. Denison, Pittsford, Vt. 

Honorable Mention.—Miss Belle Cal- 
kins, Miss Martha Carter, S. J. Holmes, 
Miss Anna W. Butler, John W. Hyslop, 
Mrs. Clara F. Ray, Fred. Sawyer, Mrs. 
J. B. Child, N. Higman, Amy Haydock, 
John L. Henry and Frederick A. Henry. 
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THERE ARE TWO THINGS NECESSARY 
TO KEEP HOUSE WITH. 


First, the House, and next 


Raritan 


For all ‘your Pains, 


Anabsolutely pure,family 
remedy which can be 
used with perfect 
safety 


INTERNALLY or EXTERNALLY. 


Invaluable for the bites, or stings of 
insects, sunburn, chafing, cuts, 
bruises, sprains, soreness of 
muscles, and Summer comic 
plaints ncubtinds 


POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


FOR PILES. ‘0c. Bottle. 


Pond’s Bxtract Toilet Paper, Medicated. 


20c. package. Six for $1.00. 





The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which ts 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 








THE 


Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





takes no liberties with its reputation. 


The New Models 








No. No. 





therefore represent a marked ad- 
vance in practical Construction, 
increased Usefulness, prolonged 
Durability, greater Economy. 





Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





Gyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broaoway, New YorK. 











always 
insist 
upon 
having | 





their 
shirts | 
made of | 


Pride of the West | 


Muslin—‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For | 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 




















GROCERIES. 


always uniform in ality Sp fla 
I deliver all orders in thi adjacent. "ities free. 
Fre rr prenets id . B railroad and steamer to all points 
New York. Orders by mail receive 
pono and careful attention 
Send for price list of cholos Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


e ,’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
_ 41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 








SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 





If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their ae rates, attractions, etc., in the M rE 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. 
Y., on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the sea, 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness. n 
New York: No. 2 omens Place ; 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
1328 Broadway; 13 Astor Place ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum: 
bus Av.; 134 Kast 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
No. —_ St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 

. Greenpoint, — “Eagle " Office. 

ILLUSTRA ED HOMES, i containin half-tone 
Speeen from p! photographs the above 
OMES.” can be obtained o tieket ts for 5c. 

J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver 

St., New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 
x VERMONT, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices, from $5 per week up- 
ward. 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS. W.CUMMINCS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 

PLY MOUTH, LONDON, BRE 
Trave..Tu , June (0’s.M. | Saale. . Tu., rauly i i 
Lahn..Tu., June 29, Sent Trave..Tu., July W, 10a 
Havel... Tu., July 6, 10 a.m. 

CHERBOURG, PARIS, BREMEN. 

Spree. Sat., June 26,10 a 
IREW P SENGER. SERV VICE. 
LOUTHAMPTON, Le LONDON. BREMEN. 
cone Luis hursday, June 17, noon. 





AND ON THE SHORES 





BYOMOR. ...ccsccccccccsccccccese Thureday, June %, noon. 
Pring” Regent Luitpold........... Thursday, July 1,noon. 
We. We Peiivace<<cncccscccccesecs Thursday, Jaly 8, noon, 


on OD RALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA 
~ e 19, 9, 10 ~ - Fulda.......« July 10. io a.m 


..J uly 3, 10 
DELRIGHS &CO. 2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


__ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








The best people from everywhere, bent on busi- 
ness or pleasure, when in New York, stop at 


THE ST. DENIS. 


The cuisine and comforts of the hotel have be- 
come so well known that its name is now a house- 
hold word in thousands of homes in this country 
and Europe. 

Central Location, 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
Opposite Grace Church, 
New York. 








suv hh he he be hed 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


-BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s Bottz" Pork and Beans 
tors ca Ca tor gmnpie can orpostal fo free book 
ete Mentuses r— + Indianapolis, Ind. 














of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
ee EA tones 
the stomach. 


Rootbeer 


should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 


other ey pro- 
oe 

| ade only by the Charles EF. 
| Bires 62. Phiiadelphia. A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. Sold ev- 
erywhere. 





RIDE A 


URNIL SL 


KEE PP FRONT. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETUC 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 

















Work Indoors and Out. 


Wininst' on Mikdinegts ond 
Shopkeepers. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


In most of the countries of. Europe 
woman might be supposed to be the shop- 
keeping sex, solargely is the manage- 
ment of retail shops left to her: This 
is quite natural, for the immense stand- 
ing armies draw off so large a portion of 
the male population, there is nothing re- 
lating to the business of small shopkeep- 
ing that is not well within the range of 
woman’s physical powers; and in these 
days it is generally conceded that wom- 
an’s limitations are principally in phys- 
ical directions. In other words, that if a 
woman is possessed of a strong physique 
she need not fear to undertake anything 
which her tastes and previous training fit 
her for. 

As merchants in the large sense of 
wholesale dealers and importers or ex- 
porters, the percentage of women en- 
gaged is not so large as of the small 
shopkeepers; but there are some notable 
examples of the former in all or nearly 
all the great cities of Europe, and a few 
are said to be found even in our own 
large cities. 

Of all the women who take rank as 
merchants in the large sense, probably 
there are few who have not inherited 
their business from fathers or husbands, 
and instead of selling it out, or suffering 
it to be managed by others, have pre- 
ferred to retain and conduct it for them- 
selves. In such cases it will generally 
be found that the daughter or the wife 
had previously received a good degree of 
training for the position from father or 
husband, having been taken into actual, 
if not acknowledged partnership for years 
before they were left in possession of the 
reins of power. If more such cases ex- 
isted it would, no doubt, often be better 
for all concerned. All of us know in- 
stances in which a mercantile business 
that under good management has grown 
to be prosperous and extended, has been 
suffered to pass out of the hands of the 
heirs of those who built it up, because 
those heirs were women who, having 
never turned a thought upon the business 
of father or husband, save to get and 
spend a large share of the money it 
earned, do not find themselves fitted to 
continue it. 

To conduct successfully an extensive 
mercantile business, one needs an early 
and continuous training in its lines, a 
mind in sleepless activity, watching the 
markets to buy and sell to advantage, a 
boundless caution, and an equally bound- 
less courage, and the great power of 
learning by experience. Besides all 
these one needs capital, and plenty of 
it. 

The small shopkeeper, on the contrary, 
can begin on a comparatively small 
amount of capital, and cautiously feel his 
way from one petty venture to another, 
constantly risking something, but never 
his all upon one thing. The experience 
of the world shows that this is a business 
in which many women have proved emi- 
nently successful, especially in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Eng- 
land. Tho the number of women en- 
gaged in it is proportionate to the popu- 
lation, less in the last-named country 
than in the others, their success is equal- 
ly great. In our own country the busi- 
ness of small shopkeeping is rapidly and 
naturally falling intothe hands of women, 
as competition with the big ‘‘ department 
stores '’ drives men out of the small lines 
into others which offer better returns. 

Thirty years ago, on the island of Nan- 
tucket, not then become a noted summer 
resort, but having a population of about 
ten thousand souls, of whom it was esti- 
mated that four-fifths were women and 
girls and the rest old-men and boys, busi- 
ness of almost all sorts was in the hands 
of women. Postmistresses not having 
yet come into fashion, there was a post- 
mastef; and there were a few carpenters, 
and fewer butchers. The post-office and 
the carpenters’ shops were—to the best of 
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my recollection—the only business places 
in the little city where one saw men em- 
ployed; and even in these the book- 
keepers and clerks were women. 

There were several shops where every- 
thing, from spools of thread to carpets, 
gimlets to plows, papers of tacks to bar- 
rels of flour, and cakes of soap to dress 
patterns, were sold as they still are in 
typical country stores; but all of these 
shops were owned and conducted by 
women, the only men to be seen about 
the premises being customers, or a man 
employed to handle the heavy articles or 
deliver the goods. 

There was no question about the pro- 
priety of the occupation for women. 
Neither was there any question about 
their success. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more healthfully pros- 
perous set of business people than these 
shopkeeping women of Nantucket at that 
time; they had grown up in an atmos- 
phere of independence, general intelli- 
gence, industry and economy; and they 
showed the good results of such an up- 
bringing. 

For success in the business of small 
shopkeeping precisely the qualities just 
indicated are requisite. It would be use- 
less, nay, disastrous, for any one to en- 
gage in this line of work who was fot 
self-reliant, had not an active intelli- 
gence, united to a thorough grounding in 
the three Rs, an untiring diligence and a 
watchtul economy which, without close- 
ness, prevents the petty leakages which 
are fatal to a small business. 

Shopkeeping is an enticing form of 
breadwinning to many women, partly 
because it seems to offer a freedom from 
the control of official superiors, and part- 
ly because it can be entered upon with a 
comparatively small capital; and it looks 
like easy work to stand behind a counter 
and sell for ten cents articles which have 
been bought for four. But the woman (or 
the man) who enters upon it will soon 
find that it is a trade, to be both theoret- 
ically and practically learned, as plumb- 
ing or carpentry are. Hence, tho the 
business is without doubt a paying and 
safe one under the right conditions, it is 
a very sure and sometimes a swift way to 
exhaust one’s little capitalif one does 
not possess the proper personal qualifita- 
tions,and the surrounding conditions are 
not favorable. 

Eighteen months ago an enterprising, 
self-reliant woman, who had been a dress- 
maker before her marriage, was left a 
widow with two young children. Her 
husband’s life had been insured for three 
tHousand dollars. With this money the 
widow determined to start a ‘“ notion 
store’’ in one of the up-town quarters of 
New York City, at a distance from the 
large department stores, and in a densely 
populated neighborhood. 

Apparently all these conditions were 
favorable to success, and might have 
proved so had the woman been found to 
have the requisite business ability. Now 
this term implies the union of several 
qualities, some of which Mrs. X. pos- 
sessed, and some which, unfortunately, 
she did not have. She selected a shop 
about three times larger than either the 
nature of the business or the amount of 
capital would warrant, and expended her 
last penny in fittings and stock, even run- 
ning in debt for a portion of the latter. 
The chosen locality was a good one, or 
the little store could not have kept open 
for the fourteen or fifteen months of its 
sickly existence. When the inevitable 
finally arrived and the rent could not be 
met, the stock was sold for the benefit of 
the creditors. There was much pity ex- 
pressed for the poor woman who had lost 
her all, and there were some who were 
able and would have been glad to help 
her, had it not been felt that the woman 
was hopelessly unfitted for the business 
she had sorashly und :rtaken. 

It is a very good thing to be self- 
reliant, but a very poor sort of thing to 
think that one ‘‘ knows it all’’ to start on. 
Had Mrs. X. ventured but half her little 
capital, taken a much smaller shap, put 
in a varied assortment of goods in one 
line only, and in smaller quantities, re- 
membering that the demands of this 
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month are by no means sure to be those 
of the'next, had attended to her sales 
with the aid of one skilled assistant, in- 
stead of with the doubtful help of three 
untrained girls, and not have tried to im- 
itate the big department stores by adding 
all sorts of useless toys and knickknacks, 
as well as ready-made clothing for which 
there was no profitable sale, to the assort- 
ment of ‘‘dressmaker’s supplies’”’ for 
which there was a steady demand, there - 
is every reason to believe that the little 
venture might have succeeded. But even 
after her failure Mrs. X. did not see that 
it was any fault of her own. ‘‘ The poor 
woman cannot contend against the rich 
man,” is her defiant assertion and beliéf: 
She is a good talker and may probably 
soon be heard fromi the platformi of So- 
tialist meetings, citing her own hard case 
as one more proof of the tyranny of cap- 
ital, the ‘‘tyranny,” that is, of the 
landlord who did not make her a present 
of the rent she had contracted to pay 
him, of the wholesale merchants who 
claimed their goods or the money for 
them, and of the iniquitous department 
stores which undersell the small dealers. 
She will also, doubtless, denounce the 
selfishness of the customefs who itisistéd 
upofi paying her no mofe than the mar- 
ket price for goods which had gone down 
upon her hands because she had pur- 
chased unwisely. She will find many to 
sympathize with her; but would the same 
persons buy hercrinoline at sixty cents 
the yard when they could get it elsewhere 
for forty? 


New York Ciry. 


The Orange ! The OQunee! 


BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


- 


From this great orange-center of Riv- 
erside—the most famous in the world— 
the fruit, in some quantity, is shipped 
every month in the year (in November 
for the Christmas trade). Yet it is in 
the rapturous month of May that the 
ripening, harvesting and packing reach 
‘* high-water mark.”’ 

For two years preceding this, the of: 
chards hete have so suffered ffom frosts 
that the price of orange acres declined. 
But now faith has taken hold, especially 
as there was never before a fairer prom- 
ise for this beautiful crop in this beauti- 
ful valley than that for the coming year. 
To-day, you can take in at a glance the 
blooms, the young fruit and the mature 
oranges among the glossy leaves. And 
the experienced orange men translate the 
tokens. 

So in this locality, at least, the hard- 
times signs are wanting. The air of sun- 
shine and ethereal mildness is full of 
business movement, of prosperity, of 
hope. Time seems,to the visitor, at 
least, unvexed; he has found the ‘‘ New 
Earth,’”” mayhap the ‘‘New Heaven,” 
and wanders and wonders, with a vague 
feeling. if this is not Heaven, he has no 
wish go to Heaven. 

How can a correct idea of this unique 
place be given toa reader? Twenty-six 
years ago there was not a green thing 
here; it was a desert valley environed by 
austere mountains. Now the Santa Fé 
locomotives go steaming and screaming 
through avenues of citrus trees, from 
which eager passengers could almost pick 
the brilliant orange and fragrant lemon. 
Peart volunteer orange trees grow through 
the ‘‘ station’s’’ platform, there are acres 
of orange trees just off of Main Street; 
the next street to this business street is 
Orange Street, then come Lemon, Lime, 
Mulberry, etc., and each street name is 
significant. Nota street, hardly a yard, 
is without orange and lemontrees. They 
shade church doors, the play-yards of 
schools, are awnings of shops, while ho- 
tels, especially the older, are hidden be- 
hind these; for the site was predestined 
to orange culture, and was planted ac- 
cordingly as soon as water was brought 
to it, many of the settlers being from 
Brockton, Mass., and Galesburg, III. 

The original orchard squares have re- 
ceived additions, until the city has an 
area of near sixty square miles. What is 
London's ground-floor ? 

Californiais the region of paradoxes; 
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for instance, winter is the time of bloom 
and fruitage; summer is Nature’s season 
for rest and sleep. 

This orange town of Riverside presents 
another paradox. Its highest-priced real 
estate is not on the central business 
streets. The most valuable ground is 
that which is set carefully by the light of 
experience with the best varieties of the 
citrus fruits. The orchardists are now 
exacting as to the quality of land, situa- 
tion as regarding prevailing winds, the 
‘‘variety’’ that averages highest as 
to quantity and season of yield, quality of 
fruit, shipping and keeping virtues. One 
sees the signs of intimate acquaintance 
and improvement—a supplanting with 
better varieties. 

You come onan entire orchard cut to 
grafting stocks, all washed white, where 
some approved variety—as the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Naval,” or ‘‘ Mediterranean 
Sweet,” isto be budded. 

Another orchard will show alternate 
rows intact, and half of the trees cut 
to grafting stumps, while all through 
this peculiar city are orange pieces, from 
infant settings to those gray in service. 
Then there are lots where the sacrilege 
is being committed of extirpating the 
orange tree and making it do the family 
cooking. But, then, in this land of won- 
derful growth, mountain-mahogany is 
brought in as fuel, with the eucalyptus 
and grevillas and palms and pepper 
trees. Annually, perhaps, nature’s luxu- 
riance must be reproved by the pruning 
of avenues. One ofthese is eleven miles 
long, a double drive, divided by a double 
row of rare tropical trees, while others 
form lines, right and left, beyond which 
are the sidewalks, bordered on the one 
hand by rose trees and geranium trees, 
and on the other by evergreen hedges of 
the ‘*‘ Monterey cypress,’’ as smooth and 
right-lined as masonry, fashioned into 
bastions, pillars, arched gateways. This 
far-reaching avenue—‘‘ Magnolia,” by 
name—has not the architectural beauties, 
the majestic residences of Chicago’s won- 
derful boulevard system, or of Cleveland’s 
famous Euclid Avenue; but in those in- 
herent, ineffable factors for a beautiful 
avenue, ‘‘ Magnolia’”’ is supreme. The 
novelty and surprise of it repress excla- 
mations of enthusiasm. They would 
seem childish babble. Farahead is seena 
green vista, unending till it meets the blue 
sky; on either hand are other green vistas 
leading off from this main one; they, too, 
meeting against the sky—all set with the 
trees of poetry, the trees of the Orient, 
the trees of the sun. Those haunting 
creations that you have dreamed of all 
your life, each one seemingly witha hap- 
py secret in its veins which you would 
like to force. How dces one of them 
work the water and the sunshine into the 
golden gravillas, another into the vivid 
orange, another into the date-palm, an- 
other into that most graceful creation 
with its filigree leaf, its blossom of the 
pathetic droop, and its scarlet necklace of 
peppers? What isthe recipe for the mag- 
nolia’s chaste, regal flower, for the yucca- 
palm’s marvel of efflorescence, for the fan- 
palm’s matchless majesty ? 

This renowned Magnolia Avenue is 
constructed on a charming design; a mile 
of it will show, for instance, only the eu- 
calyptus, then will come the grevillas in 
effective lines of yellow, then the beauti- 
ful pepper tree, succeeded by a stretch of 
magnolias, and this by the colonnades of 
the fan-palms. Where else im our land 
can there be found a sight of such state- 
liness and dignity, so alluring to the 
dreamer, so captivating to the imagina- 
tion as these miles of avenue of these 
self-poised, silent, reticent. desert-born, 
sun-nurtured, proud aristocrats of trees? 
There is to be seen nothing more striking 
in our land of extremes, and no memory 
will oftener return in the silent hours. 

When you remember that on either 
side of Magnolia Avenue there are 
miles of orange orchards, fragrant with 
blossoms, yellow with fruit-—the ground 
yellow—heaps vivid, residences  pro- 
claimed by roofs only, buried in verdure, 
you will havea little conception of its 
beauty and peculiarity. 

Riverside, then, is an immense orchard, 
with houses at long distances, almost 
hidden from sight, and yet with its rural 
character, it has electric lights, street- 
cars, mail-delivery, streets of asphalt, 
perfect sidewalks, all bicycle privileges, 
churches, schools, libraries, clubs—every 
advantage of a farming section hand in 
hand with all city privileges. Its like is 
hardly to be found. 

It is estimated that the California 
orange crop is larger this year than those 
of the two preceding years, and that the 
fruit is of better quality. The total num- 
ber of boxes shipped is about 2,304,000 
The amount paid to the railway com- 

anies for transportatin of Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s orange crop, this season, will be 
about two million dollars, 


Riversipe, Cat, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Personals. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has just ap- 
pointed Ellis H. Roberts, the President 
of the Franklin National Bank, of this 
city, as Treasurer of the United States. 
Mr. Roberts’ was born in Utica, N. Y., in 
1827, and in his early youth was educated 
fora printer. While learning that trade he 
not only supported himself, but paid his 
way through school and Yale College, 
graduating at the latter place with the 
second highest honors in his class. He 
then taught for a time, until he took the 
position of editor of the Utica Herald, but 
soon turned to politics, where he served 
terms in the State and National Legisla- 
tures. As a member of the House in 
Washington, Mr. Roberts took a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of all financial 
questions, and gave his support to those 
measures which furthered the policies of 
specie payments, the redemption of 
bonds, the reduction of war taxes, and 
the funding of the National debt. When 
his term expired he came to this city, and 
was appointed Assistant United States 
Treasurer here. Mr. Roberts is the au- 
thor of several books of a historical and 
descriptive character, and he is a mem- 
ber of many of the city’s best and most 
influential clubs. 





.-The city of Barcelona has just 
passed through a week of intense enthu- 
siasm owing to the return of General 
Polavieja, the Spanish hero in the revolt 
in the Philippine Islands. Triumphal 
arches, pillars and statues were erected, 
gilt inscriptions were hung from the 
houses and shops, while flower-stands 
and waves of picturesquely dressed foot- 
passengers moved up and down the fa- 
mous Rambla, giving the city a gala and 
holiday appearance. The cathedral was 
draped with velvet and tapestry and illu- 
minated with hundreds of long tapers; 
and when the triumphal procession, 
which had started from the wharf, stopped 
at its doors the 7¢ Deum was chanted. 
A State dinner and reception followed, 
and the rejoicings of the city were great. 
Only six months ago General Polavieja 
left Spain in comparative 


obscurity, | 


neither applauded nor accompanied by | 


the nation’s hope. Then he was young, 
strong and active; but now he returns 
broken down, apparently an old man, 
with health and eyesight irredeem bly 
lost. He accomplished his task, so the 
Spaniards claim, reformed the Govern- 
ment and its abuses, and put such end 
to bloodshed and brutality as he could, 
but at the expense of all future useful- 
ness, as well as personal comfort. 


. One of the heroes of the Paris fire is 
a journeyman plumber named Piquet. 
He happened to be passing along the Rue 
Jean-Gonjon when the conflagration was 
raging and, with no thought of personal 
safety, dashed in and out among the 
flames, always returning with a woman 
or child in his arms. He must have 
saved over twenty lives during the hour 
in which he worked. Each time he entered 
the people despaired of seeing him return; 





but he always came back. His face was 
enveloped in wet linen; and the last time 
he rushed into the flames a gentlemen 
put a coat around him. He returned 
with a human form enveloped in a 
dress which was burning. As he laid it 
on the ground a carbonized foot remained 
in his hand. It was then that Piquet 
had tostop. ‘‘My heart failed me,’ he 
said in a tone. of self-reproach; so he 
proceeded tothe workshop where he was 
employed. When his comrades plied 
him with questions about his burned face 
and scorched hair, he tried to give eva- 
sive answers, but the master insisted on 
knowing what had happened. Then the 
brave man, overwhelmed with emotion 
at the scene he had witnessed, burst into 
a paroxysm of weeping. Piquet is to be 
presented with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, so it is said, and, if this be true, 
never will a reward be better deserved. 


..A Swiss gentleman who landed last 
week in this city from the other side, and 


who registered as Th. Lindner Schulte, 
unfortunately failed to declare that he 
had any dutiable goods in his posses- 
sion. Custom-house officers are very in- 
quisitive folk (as many people can testi- 
fy), and it was not at all surprising, then, 

thata slight bulging in oneof Mr.Schulte’s 
pockets was brought to their attention. 

An investigation followed, as a matter 
of duty (not a joke), whereupon there 
come to light 250 glass eyes, which were 
assorted as to size, multitudinous as to 
colors, and with shades intended to har- 
monize with the greatest variety of com- 
plexions. Mr. Schulte asserted these were 
only samples; but, unfortunately, the in- 
vestigation had to proceed, and his trunk 
was opened, where, concealed by a false 
bottom, and neatly wrapped in tissue- 
paper ten thousand additional and arti- 
ficial eyes were discovered. Having seized 
the deceptive commodities, the officers 
turned to seize their owner, but he was 
not to be found, having dexterously mixed 
with the crowd and disappeared, thereby 
avoiding arrest for attempted smuggling. 
As Mr. Schulte left no address at the Cus- 
tom-house, nor does his name appear in 
the city Directory, it is safe to assume 
that the eyes will eventually escheat to 
the coffers of the Government. As one 
gentleman afterward said, ‘‘ How did he 
expect to go undetected when so many 
eyes were upon him ?”’ 








The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is ‘ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, ‘pearl 
top” or “pearl glass.’ Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pisteburgh Pa 


“Sanitas” 





“How to Disintect, a 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free, |<. s,horss or an in 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
_ 636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 
~ ae os Trial box 25c. 


GRANULA fee 


ba te NY. : the Perfect Health Food 





Originated by Dr. James C. 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 








BR ROM MAINE. TO USERE: 


Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through relies 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family | 


sewing. 
CAN You TRY ONE FREE? 





CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 


CHAIN-STITCH 


ANY STYLE OF CABINET 


WORK 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 


} Old Machines Exchanged. 


SING 
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Perfect Cure.» 


From childhood I was troubled 
th andular swellig, and. was 


Hr 8 


4 es ect cure Mrs. KATE 


ed er Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s co Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


ues BALSAM. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month.......... 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 5 | One year......++006 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

1 wo years to one subscriber.......--+see++ste- $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........+++ 5 00 


Three years to one subscriber.........+++.++0s. 
Three subscribers one year each... a 
Four years to one subscriber..... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber..... as 
Five subscribers one year each.......--.+++++6. 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders. 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a a to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 


The Taylor-Austin Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue 




































































































Be in EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


THE) INDEPENDENT 





wits {GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New Yorn ConDENSED MILK CO. New Yor, 


at: ; 7, 1897 
E. Willard Jones, 
49 NASSAU ST., N. Y., bet. Liberty St. and Maiden Lane. 


MEN’S STRAW, SOFT AND DERBY HATS, 
FOR we oo? WEAR. : 





Ladies’ Sailor : and. Tourist Hats. 
Eatra Fine Quality at Very Low Prices. 
$85 BICYC FOR $30, 


Can be Purchased by With as, Comme fn and 
inguire. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 





SENT ON APPLICATION. 








ESTERBROOKES 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS ssindee 


Samples sent on receipt of 


PENS ED 


26J0HNST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for = or 
on instalments a aes, assortment ~ nearl ser 
STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, peome | 
es Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 




















is beauty and 
strength in every 
line, @# @ @ eae 
1896 Columbias, $75. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
$60, $55, $50, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue 
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said 





A free from any 
ma dealer; by 
p mail for one 
2-c, stamp. 


MILLER (OIL) LAMPS 


Are the Very Best Lamps Made. 
Give the best light, are simple, safe. 
Beautiful, Cheap, All Styles 
for cottage, Church, wedding gifts. 


{== The Best Bicycle Lamp is Miller’s °97. 


Cannot blew or or jar out light. Patent grip fits on 
either Fork or Head of wheel. 
Buy Miller lamps from dealers or at our store. 


EDWARD MILLER & COQ} Manufacturers, 


Established 1844. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. & Barclay, N.Y. 


A ROYAL TRIP 


UNDER 


Royal Conditions. 


For an ideal Summer vacation trip go to NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, by the 


PLANT LINE. 


Magnificent U. S. Mail Steamships twice weekly from Boston, 


until July, when service will be increased to 
THREE SHIPS WEEKLY. 


The cheapest, most direct and most pleasant line to the land of the Acadians. 








the 





pebble 


SLIP 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland- 


tread 


Denver. San Francisco. 

















Send for beautifully illustrated literature. 





J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Pass’r Agent, New England Agent, 
261 Broadway, N.Y. 290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


M. E. PLANT, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


J. A. FLANDERS, RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


B. W. WRENN, Pass’r Traffic Manager. 


Beautiful Shell Comb. 

To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free. 

PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


PEASET JERE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, S; 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New vonsiest 
“and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Tite icices, 























A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
make for their a ee and send to this count: 

It is made from the sweet 
olive oil so ital in that — _ is an absolute 
oud ey soap for tcfiet and nursery, at moderate pric:-:. 

druggists and grocers 








Imported by A. Klipstein & Ce., New York. 


return postage — 2 cents. 
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great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 300 West Soth Street. 
BROOKLYN 533 Fulton Street. 
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Forty years ago the advertising of the 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH C0. 


made the fame of Waltham watches 
world-wide. A generation has passed— 
Forty years of progress and improve- 
ment—Seven million Waltham watches 
made and sold. Now the company pro- 
pose to advertise Waltham watches to 
the people of to-day. Watches more 
perfect than ever and far cheaper. 
These trade-marks specially recom- 
mended—the “Riverside” and the 
“Royal’’—will last a lifetime and are 
within the means of every one. All 
retail jewelers have or can get these 
movements, together with any priced . 
cases in sizes for both ladies and 
gentlemen. 


The ‘'Riverside’’ movement is as perfect a time-keeping 


machine as it is possible to make, no matter what you pay. 
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